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Introduction 



This anthology opens with a letter written from London in 
1772 and closes with Randolph Bourne's letters from 
France and Germany on the eve of the first World War.* 
These dates are not arbitrary. Prior to the period of the 
Revolutionary War, Americans were colonials who perhaps 
still felt themselves more at home in the Old World than 
in the New. It is a fact, for example, that Americans visiting 
England in the first half of the eighteenth century did not 
regard themselves as foreigners or outsiders. The record of 
their stay there reveals almost no signs of estrangement on 
their part. In general it may be said that their national 
self-awareness was then far too undeveloped to have pro- 
duced any special attitudes toward the *old countries' 
which are interesting in more than a strictly historical sense. 
But if the literature of our European experience before 
the seventeen-seventies is so meager as not to tempt the 
anthologist, the literature of the most recent decades is so 
rich and various that he must of necessity refuse the hazard 
of it. The material accumulated is at once so abundant and 
so close to us as scarcely to permit the test of critical selec- 
tion and arrangement; and since it is as yet impossible to 
view the experience it documents from any sort of clear 
perspective, it seems futile to load this book with accounts 
of it. Actually this latest phase of our trans-Atlantic involve- 
ment is by no means ended. Though it has already brought 
about a decisive change in the relationship between the 
two hemispheres, tibe measure and significance of that 
change are still in doubt. 

*In the original and longer edition of this work (1947) the 
selection of material extends to the outbreak of the second World 
War. The present edition centers on the earlier and intrinsically 
more formative and classic period of the American experience of 
the Old World. 



viii Introduction 

The interest of the American experience of Europe is to 
be sought primarily in the expressions of the American 
character it brings to light. Hence in selecting the contents 
of this book I have proceeded more with an eye to the sub- 
ject of the experience than to its object. American descrip- 
tions of Old-World scenes are often engrossing in their own 
right, but what is really of value in them is the attitude 
of the given author, his subjective response, the turns and 
twists of his imagination when forced to cope with the chal- 
lenge of the great European world. For that world has 
served the native imagination both as myth and reality, 
and to the challenge it offered Americans have reacted with 
sharp differences among themselves differences involving 
their deepest commitments to their country and sense of 
participation in the national fate. Thus Europe becomes one 
of the poles of American culture, the other pole being that 
most indigenous of indigenous places the frontier; and, like 
Europe, the frontier too is no less myth than reality. Many 
phenomena of the national life the national literature, for 
instance are hardly to be understood unless approached 
in terms of this polar orientation of the American mind. 

T. G. Appleton once said that Europe means so much to 
the Yankee because It is the home of his protoplasm, of 
the long succession of forces which make him what he is/ 
That statement was made many decades ago, but the feel- 
ing behind it has persisted. According to the young Ameri- 
can poet, Delmore Schwartz, Europe is 'the greatest thing 
in North America' an observation one-sided yet essentially 
true. For completion it needs to be supplemented by a fur- 
ther truth: that Europe is also the most rejected thing in 
North America. It represents the past, and the past is a 
threat to those who escaped from it in their own selves or 
through the lucky venture of their forbears. Mr. Femer 
Nuhn ? a student of our native pieties, has remarked that 
the 'true' American, the *true child of the Western star/ 
spurned the past *as a bucket of ashes, and generally his 
instinct was right. The past was a peasant shawl, a bit of 
faded lace, an old wives* tale, a younger son's portion^ a 
broken chain/ In a book entitled The Wind Blew from the 
East, written in criticism of such Americans as Henry 
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Adams, Henry James, and T. S. Eliot, who went back to 
the past for a point of orientation, Mr. Nuhn has analyzed 
the 'two-way pull' or the East-versus-West argument in our 

culture. On the one hand there is 'the message of the East 
Wind/ the message of money, ease and grace, piety, status; 

and on the other hand there is the West, standing for work, 
profanity, action, and democratic color. But even Mr. 

Nuhn, who is entirely a devotee of the Western star, finds 
a kind of enchantment *a witchery of the time and place 
dimensions'in the pilgrimage of Americans like Henry 
Adams and Henry James. This enchantment is, however, 
an organic part of our imaginative experience, and to assign 
it a purely literary function, as Mr. Nuhn tends to do, is in 
a way to exclude it. The trouble with Mr. Nuhn's neat his- 
torical scheme is that it oversimplifies the relation between 
Europe and America. It is a relation of combined attraction 
and repulsion, and perhaps those Americans who have felt 
the attraction are in their way just as *trae 7 to the national 
ethos as those who have felt nothing but the repulsion. 

To say that the message of the East Wind has been ex- 
clusively a message of money, ease and grace, piety and 
status, is to put an exceedingly narrow interpretation upon 
it. It means that one identifies Europe wholly with the feu- 
dal and aristocratic past, with the power of Its ruling classes 
rather than with the vitality of its art and thought, its rev- 
olutionary traditions, and the constant revivification of its 
culture through revolt and experiment. It is plain that there 
is no single formula that could possibly do justice to- the 
complexity of 'Europe* as an idea in the American mind. 
What is Europe to the immigrant population of this coun- 
try? It Is the realm of ignorance, poverty, and political op- 
pression. But as a cultural entity Europe has also stood for 
spontaneity, sensibility, poetry, intellectual freedom, and 
moral idealism: values which not a few of our artists and 
thinkers have championed by appealing to the greater tra- 
ditions of the Old World. Randolph Bourne's letters from 
Paris, reprinted in this volume, beautifully illustrate the 
tonic effect of the European scene on a young American 
idealist. Bourne was of course attracted by the ease and 
grace of European society; but it is not necessarily true that 
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ease and grace are compatible only with money, piety, and 
status. 

It has often been observed that the relation between 
America and Europe becomes coherent and meaningful in 
moral terms when defined as a relation between innocence 
and experience. The American novel, in so far as it has dealt 
with the so-called International* theme, fully confirms this 
idea. Whatever may be the case at the present time, it is 
certainly true that historically Europe has stoodto Henry 
James no less than to the expatriates of the nineteen- 
twenties for the fullness and richness of personal experi- 
ence as against a puritanical abstention from the rewards 
of life for the sake of practical gains, such as the accumula- 
tion of wealth and the good opinion of one's neighbors. 
Paradoxically enough, to Europeans the practical conduct 
of life seems to have nothing in common with innocence, 
for in their tradition practicality is more often associated 
with cynicism than with a clear conscience. The American 
novelist, however, has been much too close to his material 
to adopt this exacerbated European view, and in his presen- 
tation of native types he has shown that innocence and de- 
votion to practical ends are by no means incompatible. In 
the American novel the Innocent abroad' appears in a dual 
r&Ie. His actions take on a positive meaning when he goes 
forth to battle the old evils of history encountered on 
'Europe's lighted and decorated stage*; but in another mood 
this same 'innocent abroad* ceases to be a crusader and be- 
comes a philistine, shallow, complacent, and vulgarly in- 
sensitive to the splendor and glory of the past. 

There is no doing away with the fascination of the past. 
It is something one has missed and therefore longs to 
recapture, to make real again, Thus we get the long proces- 
sion of American pilgrims beating a retreat in time by cross- 
ing the Atlantic in search of the relics of the past. Wash- 
ington Irving was among the first of our writers to turn this 
quest to a major literary purpose. There is a passage in the 
introductory chapter to The Sketch-Book, describing the 
mood in which Irving embarked on his Irst trip abroad in 
1815, which precisely because of its dated rhetoric carries 
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us directly back to the inspiration of those early pilgrimages. 
'Europe held forth the charms of storied and poetical as- 
sociations. There were to be seen the masterpieces of art, 
the refinements of highly cultivated society, the quaint 
peculiarities of ancient and local custom. My native coun- 
try was full of youthful promise; Europe was rich in the 
accumulated treasures of age. ... 1 longed to wonder 
over the scenes of renowned achievement to tread, as it 
were, in the footsteps of antiquity to loiter about the 
rained castle to meditate on the falling tower to escape, 
in short, from the commonplace realities of the present, and 
lose myself among the shadowy grandeurs of the past/ 

That is exactly the feeling which Henry James embodied 
in his early nouvelle* The Passionate Pilgrim. The pilgrim 
in this case is an American who, repelled by the raw taste 
of life in his own country, journeys to England to- present 
his claims to an old and rich estate of which he is presuma- 
bly the lost heir. What strikes us above all in ibis arche- 
typal Jamesian hero is the ambiguity of his attempt to re- 
attach himself to the old soilan ambiguity the source of 
which is nothing less than doubt of Ms true historical iden- 
tity. Now a doubt of that sort is at once creative and in- 
hibitive. If it lifts the individual out of Ms national mold, 
thus weakening his capacity for simple adaptation, it on the 
other hand intensifies and refines his powers of memory and 
appreciation, his consciousness of origins, of the intermix- 
ture of past and present, and of the values gained as well 
as those irretrievably lost in the process of constructing a 
new civilization. The voice that Henry James heard in 
Venice and other Old- World cities a strong voice 'full of 
history and humanity and waking perpetual echoes' put 
to Mm the question that he incessantly asked Mmself: 
WMch is more real, the past or the present, Europe or 
America? It is along these lines that one may perhaps best 
explain why the appeal of this novelist, who found! Ms 
theme in the f air-flung entanglements of the American char- 
acter, is resisted to this day by so many of Ms countrymen. 
The secret of that resistance may well be the desire to sim- 
plify the notion of the American character, to conceive of 
it as al of a piece, rooted in the Western soil and owing no 
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allegiance of sympathy or pathos to its 'old home.* For 

despite all bluster the newly created national ego is at bot- 
tom uncertain of its identity; hence the compensatory self- 
assertion and inability to tolerate even the suspicion of 
divided loyalties. No wonder, then, that it is writers like 
Whitman and Mark Twain who achieved the most popular 
interpretations of the national ethos. For their work is 
nothing if not a wholehearted response to the demand for 
unity, simplification, and the unequivocal avowal of na- 
tional identity* 

In the phantasy of the lost heir that haunts some of the 
earlier American books there is, after all, something dis- 
quieting for the security of the New- World ego. Particu- 
larly susceptible to this phantasy is a certain type of 
nineteenth-century American who comes to 'Mother Eng- 
land* with the intention of re-discovering the original 
sources of his personality and culture, (Characteristic of 
his state of mind is the following notation I found in a for- 
gotten old journal of travel-impressions. The author is the 
Reverend Orville Dewey, who set out on a tour of Europe in 
June, 1833. This is what he wrote on the day he landed in 
England: If I were approaching the coast of Kamtschatka 
or New Holland, it would be a different thing; it would be 
comparatively a commonplace occurrence; but here is the 
birthplace of my language, of my mind's nurture the 
world where my thoughts have lived, my fatherland and 
yet strange and mysterious, as if it were the land of some 
pre-existent being!*) And Henry James was not the only 
American storyteller who converted the figure of lite lost 
heir into the hero of a trans-Atlantic romance. Hawthorne, 
for instance, dealt unsparingly with the realities of English 
life in Our Old Home, but in his unfinished novel Dr. 
Gmmshawes Secret he yielded to the singularly American 
nostalgia for all things English. As a child the hero of this 
novel used to imagine *the true heir wandering all this while 
in America, and leaving a long track of bloody footsteps be- 
hind him; until the period when, his sins being expiated 
. , . he should turn back upon his steps and return to his 
old native home/ In time this hero realizes his wish and 
goes to England, whither he was drawn, we are told, *by 
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feelings which every educated and impressible American 
feels, in a degree scarcely conceived by the English them- 
selves. And being there ... he began to feel the deep 
yearning which a sensitive American his mind full of Eng- 
lish thoughts, his imagination of English poetry, his heart 
of English character and sentiment cannot fail to be in- 
fluenced by the yearning of the blood within his veins for 
that from which it had been estranged; the half-fanciful 
regret that he should ever have been separated from these 
woods, these fields, these natural features of scenery, to 
which his nature was moulded, from the men who are still 
so like himself, from these habits of life and thought which 
... he still perceives to have remained in some mysterious 
way latent in the depths of his character.' 

It is in such authentic expressions of nostalgia for the 
mother-country that one discovers the source of that Anglo- 
phile sentiment of which the patrician class of New Eng- 
land has been accused time and again. And the accusers 
are not all outsiders. Henry Adams found it possible to write 
in The Education that 'the true Bostonian always knelt in 
self-abasement before the majesty of English standards; far 
from concealing it as a weakness, he was proud of it as his 
strength/ That is but another way of saying that the An- 
glophile sentiment is impure because through social diffu- 
sion it becomes mixed with aspirations to worldly status and 
aristocratic exclusiveness. And by the law of recoil it turns 
into its opposite into Anglophobia the farther West it 
travels and the more it is exposed to the plebeian pressures 
of the larger American scene. Our dual attitude toward 
England thoroughly confirms Mr. Nuhn's thesis of a two- 
way puH in our culture, All aspects of the national life are 
affected By it, including our foreign policy. It is impossible 
to understand the debates that preceded our entrance into 
both world wars without taking into account the contra- 
dictory American attitude toward England an attitude 
which in periods of peace and equilibrium seems to be 
divorced from political action, but which in periods of in- 
ternational crisis is inevitably transformed into a stark po- 
litical force. 

But of course the attachment to 'Mother England' is in 
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itself only a very close and concrete version of the attach- 
ment to the Old World generally. This was felt by many 
Americans of the nineteenth century, such as Charles 
Francis Adams, who is reported by his son Henry to have 
been of the opinion that Americans should stay away from 
Europe because it unfitted them for life in their own coun- 
try. American literature exhibits this notion in a thousand 
and one ways. In The Rise of Silas Lapham Howells, for 
instance, makes an ironic use of this notion in the scene 
where the elder Mr. Corey expatiates on the perils of the 
European contagion. 1 am always saying that the Bostonian 
ought never to leave Boston/ he remarks. Then he knows 
and then onlythat there can be no standards but ours, 
But we are constantly going away, and coming back with 
our convictions shaken to their foundations. One man goes 
to England, and returns with the conception of a grander 
social life; another comes home from Germany with the 
notion of a more searching intellectual activity; a fellow just 
back from Paris has the absurdest ideas of art and literature. 
... It ought to be stopped. . . . The Bostonian who leaves 
Boston ought to be condemned to perpetual exile/ Yet this 
desire to exclude European influences is contradicted in the 
American character by an equally deep desire to accept the 
challenge of Europe and to utilize the experience of it for 
self-advancement and self-improvement. To go to Europe 
is for an American not at all the same thing as going to 
Asia or to Africa. His background and quality are tested in 
Europe as they are tested nowhere else; going to Europe 
thus becomes a cognitive act, an act of re-discovering and 
re-possessing one's heritage. And this valuation is not pecul- 
iar to the intellectuals alone. In A Story Teller 9 Story Sher- 
wood Anderson recalls that when he was a boy in Ohio 
going to Europe meant 'something tremendous. ... It 
was of infinitely more importance than, let us say, getting 
married. Such and such a one had been to Europe three 
times. He was consulted upon all occasions, and was al- 
lowed to sit on the platform at political meetings. . * . 
And when Anderson made his way as a writer and camo to 
New York, he felt that perhaps he had not gone far enough. 
He no longer had the naive faith in Europe that he ob- 
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served in his childhood, but he felt that 'something pulled/ 
In New York he found it difficult to understand the "realities 
of feelings, of hungers/ and he asked himself whether he 
might not learn more by going to the source of 'all this vast 
river of mixed bloods, mixed traditions, mixed passions and 
impulses?* 

But what happens to the American when he goes back, 
when he reaches the source of his own mixed blood and 
traditions? Nearly a hundred years ago Margaret Fuller 
listed the Americans in Europe under three headings: the 
servile, the conceited, and the thinking Americans. The lat- 
ter, she added, can only become more American, despite 
their awareness that 'our position toward Europe as to 
literature and the arts is still that of a colony/ Emerson was 
one of the Americans who went to Europe to learn 'what 
is the uppermost which social man has yet done,' and he 
came home with the conviction that 'we are playing the 
game with immense advantage/ Many of his compatriots, 
however, were not concerned with the ultimate results of 
the game. They wanted to be certain that their country was 
already superior to the 'old countries/ and in the absence of 
proofs they gave free rein to their imagination. Thus Abigail 
Adams, the wife of the first Ambassador of the United 
States to the Court of St, James's and our second President, 
wrote to her sister from London in 1786: 'Do you know 
that European birds have not half the melody of ours? Nor 
is their frait half so sweet, nor their flowers half so fragrant, 
nor their manners half so pure, nor their people half so 
virtuous; but keep this to yourself, or I shall be thought 
more than half deficient in understanding and taste. . . / 

In later years, when the citizens of the Republic were 
no longer quite so uncertain of its future, it was no longer 
necessary for them to react with such literal declarations 
of superiority. For many decades their chief purpose in 
coming to Europe was to collect "the spoils of culture/ to 
assimilate the higher standards of European art and learn- 
ing so as to apply them in the development of their own 
culture. The period of expatriation, of exile from home, did 
not properly begin till after the Civil War, when the enor- 
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mous expansion of industry and the definitive triumph of 
the businessman led to the estrangement of the artist from 
his society. But even in that period expatriation was only 
one side of the American experience in Europe, and by no 
means the most important side. World War II has put an 
end both to the theory and practice of expatriation, for in a 
Europe shaken loose from its old foundations and chaoti- 
cally moving toward a new and unknown future, there is 
plainly no room for Americans seeking to recapture the past 
or to discover a secure basis for the creative life. 

Much has been said and written on both sides of the 
Atlantic about the contradiction between the Old World 
and the New. If there is such a contradiction, it surely can- 
not be resolved either by Americanizing Europe or by Eu- 
ropeanizing America. The resolution lies not in the submis- 
sion of one hemisphere to another, but in the attainment 
of a higher level for Western civilization, in the use of all 
its resources to achieve a new unity of loyalties and values, 
and of political and economic institutions. In the past it was 
possible to claim that America is no more than an outpost 
of Western civilization and that only in Europe is its es- 
sence preserved intact. But these old claims and assumptions 
are no longer valid. Our share in that civilization now fully 
equals that of the Europeans, and to make good its promise 
we must be ready to assume the responsibilities that go with 
an equal partnership. 

Philip Rahv 



Part One: PILGRIMS 
EXTRAORDINARY 



Benjamin Franklin: Letters from London 
and Paris 



[Of Benjamin Franklin it can be said that he made more of 
his life in Europe than any American who ever lived there. 
This master of experience carried all before him in London 
and in Paris as he had previously carried all before Mm in 
Philadelphia. And in the long run, being a man who could 
always be counted on to give as good if not better than he 
got, he proved to be even more of an experience to Eu- 
rope than Europe was to him. 

That Franklin's personality was charged with historical 
meanings was perhaps better understood abroad than at 
home. As early as 1750 not a few residents of the Old 
World had begun to recognize in Franklin a new type in 
the history of civilization, the precursor of a freer and more 
rational age, the bourgeois gentilhomme who illustrated in 
his own person and career some of the theories launched 
by the philosophers of the Enlightenment. His letters to 
European correspondents describing 3his scientific experi- 
ments were translated into the leading languages, includ- 
ing Latin; and what excited admiration, quite apart from 
the actual findings reported in these letters, was the writer's 
pragmatic and secular outlook, his pungent wit, practical 
morality, and extraordinary aliveness to the newly envi- 
sioned possibilities of increasing man's control of tis natural 
no less than of Ms social environment 

In the Autobiography Franklin recounts at some length 
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his youthful experiences in London, where he spent a year 
and a half as an obscure workman in a printing shop. In 
1726 he returned to Philadelphia, and it was not till 1757 
that he saw England again, when, now a famous public 
figure, he was chosen by the people of Pennsylvania to rep- 
resent them in their dealings with the Penns, the proprie- 
taries of the State. Later he became the agent of several 
colonies, among them Massachusetts. His many years in 
England added greatly to his fame; and when he arrived in 
Parison December 4, -1776 as the envoy of the American 
rebels to the Court of Versailles, this fame was transformed 
into a political force of the first magnitude. According to 
the testimony of John Adams, who was by no means well- 
disposed toward Franklin, his reputation was at that time 
'more universal than that of Leibnitz or Newton, Frederick 
or Voltaire; and his character more beloved or esteemed 
than any or all of them/ Indeed, there is no saying in what 
measure Franklin's reputation and power of personality, so 
profoundly historical in all of its aspects, contributed to his 
success in obtaining the financial, military, and diplomatic 
aid essential to the winning of the Revolutionary War. 

The selection of letters reproduced here takes us through 
the period from January, 1772, to August, i784~the climac- 
tic period of Franklin's activities as colonial agent in London 
and afterwards as America's chief diplomatic representative 
in Europe. The letters from London clearly show that only 
at the eleventh hour did Franklin make up his mind that 
the breach between the colonies and the mother-country 
was irreparable. The truth is that his presence in London 
was one of the factors working for the postponement of the 
armed straggle. His prestige served to ennoble the Ameri- 
can cause and to moderate the resolve of the King's Minis- 
ters to deal harshly with the colonists. But after the terrible 
ordeal of the hearing before the Privy Council on January 
2,0, 1774, FranHin realized that an extreme solution was 
inevitable. The Tory press now threw off all restraint, de- 
picting Franklin as an impudent schemer and conspirator. 
Doctor Johnson spoke of him in a pamphlet as 'the master 
of mischief/ No wonder that the opponents of the Tory 
policy felt that the date of the infamous attack on Franklin 
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before the Privy Council marked the birth of American in- 
dependence. Horace WalpoJe caught this feeling, with all 
its extravagance, in a neat epigram: 

Sarcastic Sawney, swolTn with spite and prate, 
On silent Franklin poured his venal hate. 
The calm philosopher, without reply, 
Withdrew, and gave his country liberty! 

Franklin sailed for home in March, 1775, to plunge im- 
mediately into the manifold activities of the Continental 
Congress. Late in 1776, the seventy-one-year-old statesman, 
accompanied by his two grandsons, William Temple Frank- 
lin and Benjamin Franklin Bache, embarked secretly for 
France on board the sloop of war Reprisal, entrusted with 
the greatest mission of his career. 

The story of the next nine years of Franklin's life is the 
story of what is probably the most spectacular success in 
the history of American diplomacy. Unlike such American 
envoys as John Adams, Franklin understood how to com- 
bine social and political relations. If in his reaction to the 
Old World he manifests neither the nostalgia nor the es- 
trangement so characteristic of his compatriots, it is mainly 
because he could transcend such feelings by taking for 
granted the unity of civilization and the universal fraternity 
of thinking men. The difference between the Old World 
and the New was to Franklin a political and economic dif- 
ference, not one of morals or basic culture. Thus, he was 
able to enter French society and to acquit himself with 
worldly grace and natural wisdom amidst the general en- 
thusiasm for his person and for the cause he represented. 
He enjoyed all that the French capital offered in the way 
of brilliant conversation, gay parties, and the company of 
bright women. He was on particularly intimate terms with 
the youthful Madame d'Hardancourt Brillon, with whom 
he maintained a paternal relation not entirely lacking in 
amorous passages; also the Countess dHoudetot, at one 
time the beloved of Rousseau, who arranged the charming 
fSte In honor of Franklin pictured in the pages that follow; 
and Madame Helvetius, widow of the celebrated philoso- 
pher and mistress of a famous salon. In the letters of Abi- 
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go.il Adams reprinted in this volume the reader will come 
upon a passage in which the Plutarchian matron from 
Massachusetts gives vent to feelings of outraged virtue in 
describing the behavior of Madame Helvetius at Franklin's 
house. 

Early in 1778, Franklin made his home at Passy, a semi- 
rural suburb of Paris. It was there that after many anxious 
months the news came of Burgoyne's surrender, news that 
encouraged the French to intervene openly in the Revolu- 
tionary War and to sign treaties of amity and commerce 
with die Congress of the United States. On March 20 of 
that year, FranHm and his fellow-commissioners were re- 
ceived by Louis XVI at Versailles, where the benevolent 
sage appeared displaying his white locks instead of the 
proper wig and carrying an oaken staff in place of the cere- 
monial sword. Another dramatic event occurred some weeks 
later, when Franklin and Voltaire met at the Academy of 
Sciences to embrace fraternally in response to the rapturous 
acclaim of the assembled dignitaries. 

The English Government, thoroughly aroused by the 
danger of the Franco-American alliance, had begun to 
make all sorts of secret overtures to Franklin. The masterly 
way in which he disposed of these overtures is shown in his 
letters to James Hutton and David Hartley. He participated, 
with John Jay and John Adams, in the complicated negotia- 
tions that culminated in the signing of the definitive Treaty 
of Peace with England. Now nearly eighty years old, he 
had frequently appealed to Congress to relieve him of his 
post; and finally, in March, 1785, Congress passed a resolu- 
tion permitting 'the honorable Benjamin Franklin to return 
as soon as convenient.'] 



To Joshua Babcock, London, January 13, 1773 

... I have lately made a totir through Ireland and Scot- 
land. In those countries* a small part of the society are land- 
lords, great noblemen, and gentlemen, extremely opulent; 
living in the highest affluence and magnificence. The bulk 
of the people are tenants, extremely poor, living in the most 
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sordid wretchedness, in dirty hovels of mud and straw, and 
clothed only in rags. 

I thought often of the happiness of New England, where 
every man is a freeholder, has a vote in public affairs, lives 
in a tidy, warm house, has plenty of good food and fuel, 
with whole clothes from head to foot, the manufacture, per- 
haps, of his own family. Long may they continue in this 1 
situation! But, if they should ever envy the trade of these 
countries, I can put them in a way to obtain a share of it. 
Let them, with three fourths of the people of Ireland, live 
the year round on potatoes and buttermilk, without shirts, 
then may their merchants export beef, butter, and linen. 
Let them, with the generality of the common people of 
Scotland, go bare foot, then may they make large exports 
in shoes and stockings; and, if they will be content to wear 
rags, like the spinners and weavers of England, they may 
make cloths and stuffs for all parts of the world. 

Farther, if my countrymen should ever wish for the honor 
of having among them a gentry enormously wealthy, let 
them sell their farms and pay racked rents; the scale of the 
landlords will rise, as that of the tenants is depressed, who 
will soon become poor, tattered, dirty, and abject in spirit. 
Had I never been in the American colonies, but were to 
form my judgment of civil society by what I have lately 
seen, I should never advise a nation of savages to admit of 
civilization; for I assure you, that, in the possession and 
enjoyment of the various comforts of life, compared to these 
people, every Indian is a gentleman, and the effect of this 
kind of civil society seems to be, the depressing of multi- 
tudes below the savage state, that a few may be raised 
above it. 



To William Franklin, London, August 19, 1772 

. . . As to my situation here, nothing can be more agreea- 
ble, especially as I hope for less embarrassment from the 
new minister; a general respect paid me by the learned, a 
number of friends and acquaintance among them, with 
whom I have a pleasing intercourse; a character of so much 
weight, that it has protected me when some in power would 
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have done me injury, and continued me in an office they 
would have deprived me of; my company so much desired, 
that I seldom dine at home in winter, and could spend the 
whole summer in the country-houses of inviting friends, if 
I chose it. Learned and ingenious foreigners, that come to 
England, almost all make a point of visiting me; for my 
reputation is still higher abroad than here. Several of the 
foreign ambassadors have assiduously cultivated my ac- 
quaintance, treating me as one of their corps, partly I be- 
lieve from the desire they have, from time to time, of hear- 
ing something of American affairs, an object become of 
importance in foreign courts, who begin to hope Britain's 
alarming power will be diminished by the defection of her 
colonies; and partly that they may have an opportunity of 
introducing me to the gentlemen of their country who de- 
sire it. The King, too, has lately been heard to speak of rne 
with great regard. . . . 

To John Winthrop, London, July 25, 1773 

... By the Boston newspapers there seems to be among 
us violent spirits, who are for an immediate rupture. But I 
trust the general prudence of our country will see, that by 
our growing strength we advance fast to a situation in which 
our claims must be allowed; that by a premature struggle 
we may be crippled, and kept down another age; that, as 
between friends, every affront is not worth a duel, between 
nations every injury not worth a war, so between the gov- 
erned and governing every mistake in government, every 
encroachment on right, is not worth a rebellion. 

It is in my opinion sufficient for the present, that we hold 
them forth on all occasions, not giving up any of them, using 
at the same time every means to make them generally un- 
derstood and valued by the people; cultivating a harmony 
among the colonies, that their union in the same sentiments 
may give them greater weight; remembering withal, that 
this Protestant country (our mother, though lately an un- 
kind one) is worth preserving, and that her weight in the 
scale of Europe, and her safety in a great degree, may de- 
pend on our union with her. Thus conducting, I am con- 
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fident we may In a few years obtain every allowance of, 
and every security for, our inestimable privileges, that we 
can wish or desire. 

To Mrs. Jane Mecom, London, September 26, 1774 

I hope you continue in health, as I do, thanks to God. But 
I wish to know how you fare in the present distress of our 
dear country. I am apprehensive, that the letters between 
us, though very innocent ones, are intercepted. They might 
restore to me yours at least, after reading them; especially 
as I never complain of broken, patched-up seals (of late 
very common) , because I know not on whom to fix the fact. 

I see in a Boston paper of August i8th, an article ex- 
pressing, 'that it is generally believed Doctor Franklin has 
received a promise of being restored to the royal favor, and 
promoted to an office superior to that which he resigned/ 
I have made no public answer to any of the abuses I have 
received in the papers here, nor shall I to this. But as I am 
anxious to preserve your good opinion, and as I know your 
sentiments, and that you must be much afflicted yourself, 
and even despise me, if you thought me capable of accept- 
ing any office from this government, while it is acting with 
so much hostility towards my native country, I cannot miss 
this first opportunity of assuring you, that there is not the 
least foundation for such a report; that, so far from having 
any promise of royal favor, I hear of nothing but royal and 
ministerial displeasure; which, indeed, as things at present 
stand, I consider as an honor. I have seen no minister since 
January, nor had the least communication with them. The 
generous and noble friends of America in both Houses do 
indeed favor me with their notice and regard; but they are 
In disgrace at court, as well as myself. Be satisfied, that I 
shall do nothing to lessen me in your esteem, or my own. 
I shall not, by the least concurrence with the present meas- 
ures, merit any court favor, nor accept of any, if it were 
offered! me, which, however, is not likely to happen. 

As those here, who most interest themselves in behalf of 
America, conceive, that my being present at the arrival of 
the proceedings of the Congress and the meeting of Parlia- 
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ment may be of use, I submit to their judgment, and think 
it now likely, that I shall not return till spring. 



To Richard Bache, London, September 30, 1774 

The bearer, Mr. Thomas Paine, is very well recommended 
to me, as an ingenious, worthy young man. He goes to Penn- 
sylvania with a view of settling there. I request you to give 
him your best advice and countenance, as he is quite a 
stranger there, If you can put him in a way of obtaining 
employment as a clerk, or assistant tutor in a school, or as- 
sistant surveyor, (of all which I think him very capable) 
so that he may procure a subsistence at least, till he can 
make acquaintance and obtain a knowledge of the coun- 
try, you will do well, and much oblige your affectionate 
father. . . . 

To James Bowdoin, London, February 25, 1775 

If we continue firm and united, and resolutely persist in 
the non-consumption agreement, this adverse ministry can- 
not possibly stand another year. And surely the great body 
of our people, the fanners and artificers, will not find it 
hard to keep an agreement by which both save and gain. 
The traders only can suffer, and, where they do really suf- 
fer, some compensation should if possible be made them. 
Hitherto the conduct of the colonies has given them great 
reputation all over Europe. By a brave perseverance, with 
prudence and moderation, not forward in acting offensively, 
but resolute in defence when necessary, they will establish 
a respectable character both for wisdom and courage; and 
then they will find friends everywhere. The eyes of all 
Christendom are now upon us, and our honor as a people is 
become a matter of the utmost consequence to be taken 
care of. If we tamely give up our rights in this contest, a 
century to come will not restore us in the opinion of the 
world; we shall be stamped with the character of dastards, 
poltroons, and fools; and be despised and trampled upon, 
not by this haughty, insolent nation only, but by all man- 
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kind. Present inconveniences are, therefore, to be borne 
with fortitude, and better times expected. . . . 



FROM PARIS 

To Mrs. Mary Hewson, Paris, January 12, 1777 

Figure to yourself an old man, with gray hair appearing 
under a marten fur cap, among the powdered heads of 
Paris. It is this odd figure that salutes you, with handfulls 
of blessings on you and your dear little ones. ... I have 
with me here my young grandson, Benjamin Franklin 
Bache, a special good boy. I shall give him a little French 
language and address, and then send him over to pay his 
respects to Miss Hewson. . . . 

To Samuel Cooper 9 Paris, May i 9 1777 

I thank you for your kind congratulations on my safe arrival 
here, and for your good wishes. I am, as you supposed, 
treated with great civility and respect by all orders of peo- 
ple; but it gives me still greater satisfaction to find, that our 
being here is of some use to our country. On that head I 
cannot be more explicit at present. 

I rejoice with you in the happy change of affairs in Amer- 
ica last winter. I hope the same train of success will con- 
tinue through the summer. Our enemies are disappointed 
in the number of additional troops they purposed to send 
over. What they have been able to muster will not probably 
recruit their army to the state it was in the beginning of 
last campaign; and ours I hope will be equally numerous, 
better armed, and better clothed, than they have been 
heretofore. 

All Europe is on our side of the question, as far as ap- 
plause and good wishes can carry them. Those who live 
under arbitrary power do nevertheless approve of liberty, 
and wish for it; they almost despair of recovering it in 
Europe; they read the translations of our separate colony 
constitutions with rapture; and there are such numbers ev- 
erywhere, who talk of removing to America, with their 
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families and fortunes, as soon as peace and our independ- 
ence shall be established, that it is generally believed we 
shall have a prodigious addition of strength, wealth, and 
arts, from the emigrations of Europe; and it is thought, 
that, to lessen or prevent such emigrations, the tyrannies 
established there must relax, and allow more liberty to their 
people. Hence it is a common observation here, that our 
cause is the cause of all mankind, and that we are fighting 
for their liberty in defending our own. It is a glorious task 
assigned us by Providence; which has, I trust, given us spirit 
and virtue equal to it, and will at last crown it with success, 

To John Winthrop, Paris, May i, 1777 

, , . The people of this country are almost unanimously 
in our favor. The government has its reasons for postponing 
a war, but is making daily the most diligent preparations; 
wherein Spain goes hand in hand. In the mean time, Amer- 
ica has the whole harvest of prizes made upon the British 
commerce; a kind of monopoly that has its advantages, as, 
by affording greater encouragement to our cruisers, it in- 
creases the number of our seamen, and thereby augments 
our naval power. 

The conduct of those Princes of Germany, who have sold 
the blood of their people, has subjected them to the con- 
tempt and odium of all Europe. The Prince of Anspach, 
whose recruits mutinied and refused to march, was obliged 
to disarm and fetter them, and drive them to the seaside 
by the help of his guards; himself attending in person. In 
his return he was publicly hooted by mobs through every 
town he passed in Holland, with all sorts of reproachful 
epithets. The King of Prussia's humor of obliging those 
Princes to pay Mm. the same toll per head for the men they 
drive through his dominions, as used to be paid him for 
their cattle, because they were sold as such, is generally 
spoken of with approbation, as containing a just reproof of 
those tyrants. 
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To James Button, "Passy, February i, 1778 

You desired, that if I had no proposition to make, I would 
at least give my advice. I think it is Ariosto who says, that 
all things lost on earth are to be found in the moon; on 
which somebody remarked, that there must be a great deal 
of good advice in the moon. If so, there is a good deal of 
mine, formerly given and lost in this business. I will, how- 
ever, at your request give a little more, but without the 
least expectation that it will be followed; for none but God 
can at the same time give good counsel, and wisdom to 
make use of it. 

You have lost by this mad war, and the barbarity with 
which it has been carried on, not only the government and 
commerce of America, and the public revenues and private 
wealth arising from that commerce, but what is more, you 
have lost the esteem, respect, friendship, and affection of 
all that great and growing people, who consider you at 
present, and whose posterity will consider you, as the worst 
and wickedest nation upon earth. A peace you may un- 
doubtedly obtain by dropping all your pretensions to 
govern us; and, by your superior skill in huckstering nego- 
tiation, you may possibly make such an apparently advan- 
tageous bargain, as shall be applauded in your Parliament; 
but, if you cannot, with the peace, recover the affections 
of that people, it will not be a lasting nor a profitable one, 
nor will it afford you any part of that strength, which you 
once had by your union with them, and might (if you had 
been wise enough to take advice) have still retained. 

To recover their respect and affection, you must tread 
back the steps you have taken. Instead of honoring and 
rewarding the American advisers and promoters of this war, 
you should disgrace them; with all those who have in- 
flamed the nation against America by their malicious 
writings; and all the ministers and generals who have pros- 
ecuted the war with such inhumanity. This would show a 
national change of disposition, and a disapprobation of 
what had passed. 

In proposing terms, you should not only grant such as 
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the necessity of your affairs may evidently oblige you to 
grant, but such additional ones as may show your generos- 
ity, and thereby demonstrate your good will. For instance, 
perhaps you might, by your treaty, retain all Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and the Floridas. But if you would have a real 
friendly as well as able ally in America, and avoid all oc- 
casion of future discord, which will otherwise be continu- 
ally arising on your American frontiers, you should throw 
in those countries. And you may call it, if you please, an 
indemnification for the burning of their towns, which in- 
demnification will otherwise be some time or other de- 
manded. 

I know your people will not see the utility of such meas- 
ures, and will never follow them, and even call it insolence 
and impudence in me to mention them. I have, however, 
complied with your desire, and am, as ever, your affection- 
ate friend. 

P.S. February izth.I wrote the above some time be- 
fore I received yours, acquainting me with your speedy and 
safe return, which gave me pleasure. I doubted after I had 
written it, whether it would be well to send it; for as your 
proud nation despises us exceedingly, and demands and ex- 
pects absolute and humble submission, all talk of treaty 
must appear impudence, and tend to provoke rather than 
conciliate. As you still press me by your last to say some- 
thing, I conclude to send what I had written, for I think 
the advice is good, though it must be useless; and I cannot, 
as some amongst you desire, make propositions, having 
none committed to me to make; but we can treat, if any 
are made to us; which, however, we do not expect. I 
abominate with you all murder, and I may add, that the 
slaughter of men in an unjust cause is nothing less than 
murder; I therefore never think of your present ministers 
and their abettors, but with the image, strongly painted in 
my view, of their hands, red, wet, and dropping with the 
blood of my countrymen, friends, and relations. No peace 
can be signed by those hands. Peace and friendship wiH 
nevertheless, subsist for ever between Mr. Hutton and his 
affectionate friend. 
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To David Hartley, Passy, February 3, 1779 

I have just received your favor of the 23d past, in which 
you mention, 'that the alliance between France and Amer- 
ica is the great stumblingblock in the way of making peace'; 
and you go on to observe, that 'whatever engagements 
America may have entered into, they may, at least by con- 
sent of parties, be relinquished, for the purpose of removing 
so material an obstacle to any general treaty of free and 
unengaged parties'; adding, that, 'if the parties could meet 
for the sake of peace upon free and open ground, you 
should think that a very fair proposition to be offered to the 
people of England, and an equitable proposition in itself/ 
The long, steady, and kind regard you have shown for 
the welfare of America, by the whole tenor of your con- 
duct in Parliament, satisfies me, that this proposition never 
took its rise with you, but has been suggested from some 
other quarter; and that your excess of humanity, your love 
of peace, and your fear for us, that the destruction we are 
threatened with will certainly be effected, have thrown a 
mist before your eyes, which hindered you from seeing the 
malignity and mischief of it. We know that your King hates 
Whigs and Presbyterians; that he thirsts for our blood, of 
which he has already drunk large draughts; that weak and 
unprincipled ministers are ready to execute the wickedest 
of his orders, and his venal Parliament equally ready to 
vote them just. Not the smallest appearance of a reason can 
be imagined, capable of inducing us to' think of relinquish- 
ing a solid alliance with one of the most amiable, as well 
as most powerful princes of Europe, for the expectation of 
unknown terms of peace, to be afterwards offered to us by 
such a government; a government, that has already shame- 
fully broken all the compacts it ever made with us. This 
is worse than advising us to drop the substance for the 
shadow. The dog, after he found his mistake, might possi- 
bly have recovered his mutton; but we could never hope to 
be trusted again by France, or indeed by any other nation 
under heaven. Nor does there appear any more necessity 
for dissolving an alliance with France, before you can treat 
with us, than there would of dissolving your alliance with 
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Holland, or your union with Scotland, before we could 
treat with you. Ours is, therefore, no material obstacle to 
a treaty, as you suppose it to be. Had Lord North been the 
author of such a proposition, all the world would have said 
it was insidious, and meant only to deceive and divide us 
from our friends, and then to ruin us; supposing our fears 
might be so strong as to procure an acceptance of it. But, 
thanks to God, that is not the case. We have long since 
settled all the account in our own minds. We know the 
worst you can do to us, if you have your wish, is, to con- 
fiscate our estates and take our lives, to rob and murder us; 
and this you have seen we are ready to hazard, rather than 
come again under your detested government. 

You must observe, my dear friend, that I am a little 
warm. Excuse me. It is over. Only let me counsel you not 
to think of being sent hither on so fruitless an errand, as 
that of making such a proposition. 

To George Washington, Passy, March 5, 1780 

I have received but lately the letter your Excellency did 
me the honor of writing to me in recommendation of the 
Marquis de Lafayette. His modesty detained it long in his 
own hands. We became acquainted, however, from the 
time of Ms arrival at Paris; and his zeal for the honor of 
our country, his activity in our affairs here, and his firm 
attachment to our cause and to you, Impressed me with 
the same regard and esteem for him that your Excellency's 
letter would have done, had it been immediately delivered 
to me. 

Should peace arrive after another campaign or two, and 
afford us a little leisure, 1 should be happy to see your 
Excellency in Europe, and to accompany you, if my age 
and strength would permit, in visiting some of its ancient 
and most famous kingdoms. You would, on this side of the 
sea, enjoy the great reputation you have acquired, pure and 
free from those little shades that the jealousy and envy of 
a man's countrymen and contemporaries are ever endeav- 
ouring to cast over living merit, Here you would know, and 
enjoy, what posterity will say of Washington. For a tliou- 
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sand leagues have nearly the same effect with a thousand 
years. The feeble voice of those grovelling passions cannot 
extend so far either in time or distance. At present I enjoy 
that pleasure for you; as I frequently hear the old generals 
of this martial country, who study the maps of America, 
and mark upon them all your operations, speak with sincere 
approbation and great applause of your conduct; and join 
in giving you the character of one of the greatest captains 
of the age. 

I must soon quit this scene, but you may live to see our 
country flourish, as it will amazingly and rapidly after the 
war is over; like a field of young Indian corn, which long 
fair weather and sunshine had enfeebled and discolored, 
and which in that weak state, by a thunder gust of violent 
wind, hail, and rain, seemed to be threatened with absolute 
destruction; yet the storm being past, it recovers fresh 
verdure, shoots up with double vigor, and delights the eye, 
not of its owner only, but of every observing traveller. 

The best wishes that can be formed for your health, 
honor, and happiness, ever attend you from yours, &c. 

To Madame Helvetius, at Auteuil 

And now I mention your friends, let me tell you, that I 
have in my way been trying to form some hypothesis to 
account for your having so many, and of such various kinds. 
I see that statesmen, philosophers, historians, poets, and 
men of learning of all sorts, are drawn around you, and 
seem as willing to attach themselves to you as straws about 
a fine piece of amber. It is not that you make pretensions 
to any of their sciences; and, if you did, similarity of 
studies does not always make people love one another. It 
is not that you take pains to engage them; artless simplicity 
is a striking part of your character. I would not attempt 
to explain it by the story of the ancient, who, being asked 
why philosophers sought the acquaintance of kings, and 
kings not that of philosophers, replied,, that philosophers 
knew what they wanted, which was not always the case 
with kings. Yet thus far the comparison may go, that we 
find in your sweet society, that charming benevolence, that 
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amiable attention to oblige, that disposition to please and 
be pleased, which we do not always find in the society of 
one another. It springs from you; it has its influence on us 
all; and in your company we are not only pleased with you, 
but better pleased with one another, and with ourselves. 



To Madame Helvetius 

Mortified at the barbarous resolution pronounced by you 
so positively yesterday evening, that you would remain 
single the rest of your life, as a compliment due to the 
memory of your husband, I retired to my chamber. Throw- 
ing myself upon my bed, I dreamt that I was dead, and 
was transported to the Elysian Fields. 

I was asked whether I wished to see any persons in par- 
ticular; to which I replied, that I wished to see the philoso- 
phers. "There are two who live here at hand in this garden; 
they are good neighbours, and very friendly towards one 
another/ 'Who are they?' 'Socrates and Helvetius/ 1 esteem 
them both highly; but let me see Helvetius first, because I 
understand a little French, but not a word of Greek/ I was 
conducted to Mm; he received me with much courtesy, 
having known me, he said, by character, some time past. 
He asked me a thousand questions relative to the war, the 
present state of religion, of liberty, of the government in 
France. 'You do not inquire, then/ said I, 'after your dear 
friend, Madame Helvetius; yet she loves you exceedingly; 
I was in her company not more than an hour ago/ 'Ah/ 
said he, 'you make me recur to my past happiness, which 
ought to be forgotten in order to be happy here. For many 
years I could think of nothing but her, though at length I 
am consoled. I have taken another wife, the most like her 
that I could find; she is not indeed altogether so handsome, 
but she has a great fund of wit and good sense; and her 
whole study is to please me. She is at this moment gone to 
fetch the best nectar and ambrosia to regale me; stay here 
awhile and you will see her/ '1 perceive/ said I, 'that your 
former friend is more faithful to you than you are to her; 
she has had several good offers, but refused them all 1 will 
confess to you that I loved her extremely; but she was cruel 
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to me, and rejected me peremptorily for your sake.' 1 pity 
you sincerely/ said he, 'for she is an excellent woman, 
handsome and amiable. But do not the Abb de la Roche 
and the Abbe Morellet visit her?' 'Certainly they do; not 
one of your friends has dropped her acquaintance/ 'If you 
had gained the Abbe Morellet with a bribe of good coffee 
and cream, perhaps you would have succeeded; for he is 
as deep a reasoner as Duns Scotus or St. Thomas; he ar- 
ranges and methodizes his arguments in such a manner that 
they are almost irresistible. Or, if by a fine edition of some 
old classic, you had gained the Abb de la Roche to speak 
against you, that would have been still better; as I always 
observed, that when he recommended any thing to her, she 
had a great inclination to do directly the contrary/ As he 
finished these words the new Madame Helvetius entered 
with the nectar, and I recognized her immediately as my 
former American friend, Mrs. Franklin! I reclaimed her, 
but she answered me coldly; 1 was a good wife to you for 
forty-nine years and four months, nearly half a century; 
let that content you.* I have formed a new connexion here, 
which will last to eternity/ 

Indignant at this refusal of my Eurydice, I immediately 
resolved to quit those ungrateful shades, and return to this 
good world again, to behold the sun and you! Here I am: 
let us avenge ourselves! 

To Count de Vergennes, Passy, February 13, 1781 

I have just received from Congress their letter for the King, 
which I have the honor of putting herewith into the hands 
of your Excellency. I am charged, at the same time, to 
'represent, in the strongest terms, the unalterable resolution 
of the United States to maintain their liberties and inde- 
pendence; and inviolably to adhere to the alliance at every 
hazard, and in every event; and that the misfortunes of the 
last campaign, instead of repressing, have redoubled their 
ardor; that Congress are resolved to employ every resource 
in their power to expel the enemy from every part of the 
United States, by the most vigorous and decisive coopera- 
tion with marine and other forces of their illustrious ally; 
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that they have accordingly called on the several States for 
a powerful army and ample supplies of provisions; and that 
the States are disposed effectually to comply with their 
requisitions. That if, in aid of their own exertions, the court 
of France can be prevailed on to assume a naval superiority 
in the American seas, to furnish the arms, ammunition, and 
clothing, specified in the estimate heretofore transmitted, 
and to assist with the loan mentioned in the letter, they 
flatter themselves, that, under the divine blessing, the war 
must speedily be terminated, with glory and advantage to 
both nations/ 

By several letters to me from intelligent persons it ap- 
pears, that the great and expensive exertions of the last 
year, by which a force was assembled capable of facing the 
enemy, and which accordingly drew towards New York, 
and lay long near that city, was rendered ineffectual by the 
superiority of the enemy at sea; and that their successes in 
Carolina had been chiefly owing to that superiority, and to 
the want of the necessary means for furnishing, marching, 
and paying the expense of troops sufficient to defend that 
province. The Marquis de Lafayette writes to me, that it 
is impossible to conceive, without seeing it, the distress 
which the troops have suffered for want of clothing; and 
the following is a paragraph of a letter from General Wash- 
ington, which I ought not to keep back from your Excel- 
lency, viz. 1 doubt not that you are so fully informed by 
Congress of our political and military state, that it would 
be superfluous to trouble you with any thing relative to 
either. If I were to speak on topics of the kind, it would be 
to show that our present situation makes one of two things 
essential to us; a peace, or the most vigorous aid of our 
allies, particularly in the article of money. Of their disposi- 
tion to serve us, we cannot doubt; their generosity will do 
every thing which their means will permit/ They had in 
America great expectations, I know not on what foundation, 
that a considerable supply of money would be obtained 
from Spain; but that expectation has failed, and the force 
of that nation in those seas has been employed to reduce 
small forts in Florida, without rendering any direct assist- 
ance to the United States; and indeed the long delay of 
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that court, in acceding to the treaty of commerce, begins 
to have the appearance of its not inclining to have any 
connexion with us; so that, for effectual friendship, and for 
the aid so necessary in the present conjuncture, we can rely 
on France alone, and in the continuance of the King's good- 
ness towards us. 

I am grown old. I feel myself much enfeebled by my late 
long illness, and it is probable I shall not long have any 
more concern in these affairs. I therefore take this occasion 
to express my opinion to your Excellency, that the present 
conjuncture is critical; that there is some danger lest the 
Congress should lose its influence over the people, if it is 
found unable to procure the aids that are wanted; and that 
the whole system of the new government in America may 
thereby be shaken; that, if the English are suffered once to 
recover that country, such an opportunity of effectual sep- 
aration as the present may not occur again in the course of 
ages; and that the possession of those fertile and extensive 
regions, and that vast seacoast, will afford them so broad 
a basis for future greatness, by the rapid growth of their 
commerce, and breed of seamen and soldiers, as will en- 
able them to become the terror of Europe, and to exercise 
with impunity that insolence, which is so natural to their 
nation, and which will increase enormously with the in- 
crease of their power. 1 

To Robert R. Livingston, Passy, March 4, 1782 

... I will endeavour to procure a sketch of an emblem 
for the purpose you mention. This puts me in mind of a 
medal I have had a mind to strike, since the late great 
event you gave me an account of, representing the United 
States by the figure of an infant Hercules in his cradle, 

l At this critical time, while suffering the anxieties revealed in 
this letter to the French Foreign Minister, Franklin was obliged 
to accept the flattering homage of a Fte Champetre from the 
Countess d'Houdetot, at Sanoy, in the valley of Montmorency, 
some twelve miles from Paris, and which is thus described by 
Jared Sparks: 

*The company consisted only of the different branches of the 
family of the Count and Countess d'Houdetot To understand 
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strangling the two serpents; and France by that of Minerva, 
sitting by as his nurse, with her spear and helmet, and her 
robe specked with a few fleurs de lis. The extinguishing of 
two entire armies in one war is what has rarely happened, 
and it gives a presage of the future force of our growing 
empire. 

The friendly disposition of this court towards us con- 
tinues. We have sometimes pressed a little too hard, ex- 
one of the stanzas, it is necessary to know that the Countess's 
name was Sophie. When the approach of Dr. Franklin's carriage 
was announced, they all set off on foot from the Chateau, and 
met him at the distance of about half a mile. He was handed 
from his carriage by the Countess, who, upon his alighting, pro- 
nounced the following verses of her own composition. 

'"Ame du heros, et du sage, 

Oh libertel premier bienfait des dieux! 
Helas! c'est de top loin que nous t'offrons des voeux; 
Ce n'est qu'en soupirant que nous rendons hommage 
Au mortel qui forma des citoyens heureux/* 

'They walked slowly to the Chateau, where they sat down to 
a splendid dinner. At the first glass of wine, the following stanza 
was sung, which became the chorus of the day, accompanied by 
instrumental music. 

*"De Benjamin cel^brons la memoire, 
Chantons le bien qu'il a fait aux mortals j 
En Ame"rique il aura des autels, 
Et dans Sanoy nous buvons & sa gloirc." 

'At the second glass, the Countess sang the following quatrain, 

* "II rend ses droits a Fhumaine nature, 

Pour Faffranchir il voulut F6clarer, 
Et la verta, pour se faire adorer, 
De Benjamin empranta la figure/* 

"At the third glass, the Viscount d'Houdetot sang; 

* "GmUaume Tell fut brave, mais sauvage; 

Jfestime plus notre cher Benjamin; 
De FAmerique en fixant le destin, 
A table il lit, et c'est la le vrai sage/' 

*At the fourth, the Viscountess sang; 

*"Je dis aussi, vive Philadelphia! 
Llndependance a de quoi me tenter; 
Dans ce pays je voudrais habiter, 
Quoiqull ny ait ni bal rti coxn&die/* 
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pecting anci demanding, perhaps, more than we ought, and 
have used improper arguments, which may have occa- 
sioned a little dissatisfaction, but it has not been lasting. In 
my opinion, the surest way to obtain liberal aid from others 
is vigorously to help ourselves. People fear assisting the 
negligent, the indolent, and the careless, lest the aids they 
afford should be lost. I know we have done a great deal; 
but it is said, we are apt to be supine after a little success, 
and too backward in furnishing our contingents. This is 
really a generous nation, fond of glory, and particularly 

'At the fifth, Madame de Pernan; 

* "Tous nos enf ants apprendront de leurs meres 

A vous aimer, vous croire et vous bnir; 

Vous enseignez ce qui peut reunir 

Tous les humains dans les bras d'un seul pere." 

*At the sixth, Count de Tressan; 

* "Vive Sanoy! Cest ma Philadelphie 

Lorsque fy vois son cher legislateur; 

}*y rajeunis dans le sein da bonheur, 
9 y ris, fy bois, et f ecoute Sophie." 

'At the seventh, the Count d'Apche"; 

*"Pour soutenir cette charte sacre*e 
Qu'Edouard accorda aux Anglais, 
Je sens qu'il n'est de chavalier Francais 
Qui ne desire employer son ep^e." 

'Dinner being ended, Dr. Franklin was led by the Countess, 
accompanied by the whole family, into the gardens of Sanoy, 
where, under a rural arbor, he was presented by the gardener 
with a Virginia locust tree, which, at the request of the company, 
he planted with his own hands. The Countess at the same time 
repeated the following verses, which have been engraven on a 
marble pillar in the neighbourhood of that tree. 

***Arbre sacr6, durable monument 

Du sejour qu'en ces Heux daigne" faire un sage, 

De ces jardins devenu Fomernent, 

Recevez-y le juste hommage 

De nos voeux et de notre encens; 

Et puissiez-vous dans tous les ges, 

A jamais respect6 du temps, 

Vivre autant que son nom, ses lois et ses ouvrages/* 

*On their return, they were met by a band of music, which 
accompanied the whole family in the following song. 
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that of protecting the oppressed. Trade is not the admira- 
tion of their noblesse, who always govern here. Telling 
them, their commerce will be advantaged by our success, 
and that it is their interest to help us, seems as much as to 
say, Help us, and we shall not be obliged to you/ Such 
indiscreet and improper language has been sometimes held 
here by some of our people, and produced no good effects. 
The constant harmony, subsisting between the armies of 
the two nations in America, is a circumstance, that has 
afforded me infinite pleasure. It should be carefully culti- 
vated. I hope nothing will happen to disturb it. The French 
officers, who have returned to France this winter, speak of 
our people in the handsomest and kindest manner; and 
there is a strong desire in many of the young noblemen to 
go over to fight for us; there is no restraining some of them; 
and several changes among the officers of their army have 
lately taken place in consequence. . . , 

To George Washington, Passy, April 2, 1782 

I received duly the honor of your letter, accompanying the 
capitulation of General Cornwallis. All the world agree, 
that no expedition was ever better planned or better exe- 

* "Que cet arbre, plante par sa main bienfaisante, 
Elevant sa tige naissante 
Au-dessus du sterile ormeau, 
Par sa fleur odoriferante 
Parfume Fair de cet heurcux hamcau. 
La foudre ne pourra Fatteindre, 
Elle respectera son faite et ses rameaux; 
Franklin nous enseigna par ses heureux travaux 
A la diriger on a Feteindre, 
Tandis qu'il detraisait des maux 
Pour la terre encore plus a plaindre/* 

'After which they all proceeded to the Chateau. Towards eve- 
ning Dr. Franklin was reconducted by the whole company to his 
carriage, and, before the door was shut, the Countess pronounced 
the following complimentary verses composed by herself. 

* "Legislateur d'un monde, et bienfaitcur des deux, 
L'homme dans tons les temps te devra ses hoxnznages; 
Et je xn'acquitte dans ces lieux 
De la detle de tons les &gcs/** ED. 
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cuted; It has made a great addition to the military reputa- 
tion you had already acquired, and brightens the glory that 
surrounds your name, and that must accompany it to our 
latest posterity. No news could possibly make me more 
happy. The infant Hercules has now strangled the two 
serpents 2 that attacked him in his cradle, and I trust his 
future history will be answerable. . . . 

To Joseph Priestley, Passy, June 7, 1782, 

I have always great pleasure in hearing from you, in learn- 
ing that you are well, and that you continue your experi- 
ments. I should rejoice much, if I could once more recover 
the leisure to search with you into the works of nature; I 
mean the inanimate, not the animate or moral part of them; 
the more I discovered of the former, the more I admired 
them; the more I know of the latter, the more I am dis- 
gusted with them. Men I find to be a sort of beings very 
badly constructed, as they are generally more easily pro- 
voked than reconciled, more disposed to do mischief to 
each other than to make reparation, much more easily de- 
ceived than undeceived, and having more pride and even 
pleasure in killing than in begetting one another; for with- 
out a blush they assemble in great armies at noonday to 
destroy, and when they have killed as many as they can, 
they exaggerate the number to augment the fancied glory; 
but they creep into corners, or cover themselves with the 
darkness of night, when they mean to beget, as being 
ashamed of a virtuous action. A virtuous action it would 
be, and a vicious one the killing of them, if the species were 
really worth producing or preserving; but of this I begin to 
doubt 

1 know you have no such doubts, because, in your zeal 
for their welfare, you are taking a great deal of pains to 
save their souls. Perhaps as you grow older, you may look 
upon this as a hopeless project, or an idle amusement, re- 
pent of having murdered in mephitic air so many honest, 
harmless mice, and wish, that, to prevent mischief, you had 
used boys and girls instead of them. In what light we are 

2 Burgoyne and Comwallis, with their armies. 
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viewed by superior beings, may be gathered from a piece 
of late West India news, which possibly has not yet reached 
you. A young angel of distinction being sent down to this 
world on some business, for the first time, had an old 
courier-spirit assigned him as a guide. They arrived over 
the seas of Martinico, in the middle of the long day of ob- 
stinate fight between the fleets of Rodney and De Grasse. 
When, through the clouds of smoke, he saw the fire of the 
guns, the decks covered with mangled limbs, and bodies 
dead or dying; the ships sinking, burning, or blown into the 
air; and the quantity of pain, misery, and destruction, the 
crews yet alive were thus with so much eagerness dealing 
round to one another; he turned angrily to his guide, and 
said, *You blundering blockhead, you are ignorant of your 
business; you undertook to conduct me to the earth, and 
you have brought me into hell!' 'No, Sir/ says the guide, 1 
have made no mistake; this is really the earth, and these 
are men. Devils never treat one another in this cruel man- 
ner; they have more sense, and more of what men (vainly) 
call humanity/ 

But to be serious, my dear old friend, I love you as much 
as ever, and I love all the honest souls that meet at the 
London Coffee-House. I only wonder how it happened, 
that they and my other friends in England came to be such 
good creatures in the midst of so perverse a generation. I 
long to see them and you once more, and I labor for peace 
with more earnestness, that I may again be happy in your 
sweet society. . . . 

To David Hartley, Passy, September 6 ? 1783 

Enclosed is my letter to Mr. Fox. I beg you would assure 
him, that my expressions of esteem for him are not mere 
professions. I really think him a great man, and I should 
not think so, if I did not believe he was at bottom, and 
would prove himself a good one. Guard him against mis- 
taken notions of the American people. You have deceived 
yourselves too long with vain expectations of reaping ad- 
vantage from our little discontents. We are more thoroughly 
an enlightened people, with respect to our political inter- 
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ests, than perhaps any other under heaven. Every man 
among us reads, and Is so easy in his circumstances as to 
have leisure for conversations of improvement, and for 
acquiring information. Our domestic misunderstandings, 
when we have them, are of small extent, though mon- 
strously magnified by your microscopic newspapers. He 
who judges from them, that we are on the point of falling 
into anarchy, or returning to the obedience of Britain, is 
like one who, being shown some spots in the sun, should 
fancy, that the whole disk would soon be overspread with 
them, and that there would be an end of daylight. The 
great body of intelligence among our people, surrounds and 
overpowers our petty dissensions, as the sun's great mass 
of fire diminishes and destroys his spots. Do not, therefore, 
any longer delay the evacuation of New York, in the vain 
hope of a new revolution in your favor, if such a hope has 
indeed had any effect in occasioning the delay. It is now 
nine months since the evacuations were promised. You ex- 
pect with reason, that the people of New York should do 
your merchants justice in the payment of their old debts; 
consider the injustice you do them in keeping them so long 
out of their habitations, and out of their business, by which 
they might have been enabled to make payment. 

There is no truth more clear to me than this, that the 
great interest of our two countries is a thorough reconcilia- 
tion. Restraints on the freedom of commerce and inter- 
course between us, can afford no advantage equivalent to 
the mischief they will do, by keeping up ill humor, and 
promoting a total alienation. Let you and me, my dear 
friend, do our best towards advancing and securing that 
reconciliation. We can do nothing, that will in a dying hour 
afford us more solid satisfaction. . . . 



To Charles Thomson, Secretary of Congress, Passy, 
May 13, 1784 

Yesterday evening Mr. Hartley met with Mr. Jay and my- 
self, when the ratifications o the definitive treaty were ex- 
changed. I send a copy of the English ratification to the 

President. 
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Thus the great and hazardous enterprise we have been 
engaged in, is, God be praised, happily completed; an event 
I hardly expected I should live to see. A few years of peace, 
well improved, will restore and increase our strength; but 
our future safety will depend on our union and our virtue. 
Britain will be long watching for advantages, to recover 
what she has lost. If we do not convince the world, that we 
are a nation to be depended on for fidelity in treaties; if we 
appear negligent in paying our debts, and ungrateful to 
those who have served and befriended us; our reputation, 
and all the strength it is capable of procuring, will be lost, 
and fresh attacks upon us will be encouraged and pro- 
moted by better prospects of success. Let us therefore be- 
ware of being lulled into a dangerous security; and of be- 
ing both enervated and impoverished by luxury; of being 
weakened by internal contentions and division; of being 
shamefully extravagant in contracting private debts, while 
we are backward in discharging honorably those of the 
public; of neglect in military exercises and discipline, and 
in providing stores of arms and munitions of war, to be 
ready on occasion; for all these are circumstances that give 
confidence to enemies, and diffidence to friends; and the 
expenses required to prevent a war are much lighter than 
those that will, if not prevented, be absolutely necessary to 
maintain it. 

I am long kept in suspense without being able to learn 
the purpose of Congress respecting my request of recall, 
and that of some employment for my secretary, William 
Temple Franklin. If I am kept here another winter, and as 
much weakened by it as by the last, I may as well resolve 
to spend the remainder of my days here; for I shall hardly 
be able to bear the fatigues of the voyage in returning. 
During my long absence from America, my friends are 
continually diminishing by death, and my inducements to 
return lessened in proportion. But I can make no prepara- 
tions either for going conveniently, or staying comfortably 
here, nor take any steps towards making some other pro- 
vision for my grandson, till I know what I am to expect. 
Be so good, my dear friend, as to send me a little private 
information. 
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To William Strahan, Passy, August 19, 1784 

. . . You press me much to come to England. I am not 
without strong inducements to do so; the fund of knowl- 
edge you promise to communicate to me is an addition to 
them, and no small one. At present it is impracticable. But, 
when my grandson returns, come with him. We will talk 
the matter over, and perhaps you may take me back with 
you. I have a bed at your service, and will try to make your 
residence, while you can stay with us, as agreeable to you, 
if possible, as I am sure it will be to me. 

You do not 'approve the annihilation of profitable places; 
for you do not see why a statesman, who does his business 
well, should not be paid for his labor as well as any other 
workman.* Agreed. But why more than any other work- 
man? The less the salary the greater the honor. In so great 
a nation, there are many rich enough to afford giving their 
time to the public; and there are, I make no doubt, many 
wise and able men, who would take as much pleasure in 
governing for nothing, as they do in playing chess for noth- 
ing. It would be one of the noblest amusements. That this 
opinion is not chimerical, the country I now live in affords 
a proof; its whole civil and criminal law administration be- 
ing done for nothing, or in some sense for less than nothing; 
since the members of its judiciary parliaments buy their 
places, and do not make more than three per cent for their 
money by their fees and emoluments, while the legal inter- 
est is five; so that in fact they give two per cent to be 
allowed to govern, and all their time and trouble into the 
bargain. Thus profit, one motive for desiring place, being 
abolished, there remains only ambition; and that being in 
some degrees balanced by loss, you may easily conceive, 
that there will not be very violent factions and contentions 
for such places, nor much of the mischief to the country, 
that attends your factions, which have often occasioned 
wars, and overloaded you with debts unpayable. 

I allow you all the force of your joke upon the vagrancy 
of our Congress. They have a right to sit where they please, 
of which perhaps they have made too much use by shifting 
too often. But they have two other rights; those of sitting 
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when they please, and as long as they please, in which me- 
thinks they have the advantage o your Parliament; for they 
cannot be dissolved by the breath of a minister, or sent 
packing as you were the other day, when it was your 
earnest desire to have remained longer together. 

You fairly acknowledge, that the late war terminated 
quite contrary to your expectation/ Your expectation was 
ill founded; for you would not believe your old friend, who 
told you repeatedly, that by those measures England would 
lose her colonies, as Epictetus warned in vain his master 
that he would break his leg. You believed rather the tales 
you heard of our poltroonery and impotence of body and 
mind. Do you not remember the story you told me of the 
Scotch sergeant, who met with a party of forty American 
soldiers, and, though alone, disarmed them all, and brought 
them in prisoners? A story almost as improbable as that of 
the Irishman, who pretended to have alone taken and 
brought in five of the enemy by surrounding them. And 
yet, my friend, sensible and judicious as you are, but par- 
taking of the general infatuation, you seemed to believe it. 

The word general puts me in mind of a general, your 
General Clarke, who had the folly to say in my hearing at 
Sir John Pringle's, that, with a thousand British grenadiers, 
he would undertake to go from one end of America to the 
other, and geld all the males, partly by force and partly 
by a little coaxing. It is plain he took us for a species of 
animals very little superior to brutes. The Parliament too 
believed the stories of another foolish general, I forget his 
name, that the Yankeys never felt bold. Yankey was under- 
stood to be a sort of Yahoo, and the Parliament did not 
think the petitions of such creatures were fit to be received 
and read in so wise an assembly. What was the consequence 
of this monstrous pride and insolence? You first sent small 
armies to subdue us, believing them more than sufficient, 
but soon found yourselves obliged to send greater; these, 
whenever they ventured to penetrate our country beyond 
the protection of their ships, were either repulsed and 
obliged to scamper out, or were surrounded, beaten, and 
taken prisoners. An American planter, who had never seen 
Europe, was chosen by us to command our troops, and 
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continued during the whole war. This man sent home to 
you, one after another, five of your best generals baffled, 
their heads bare of laurels, disgraced even in the opinion 
of their employers. 

Your contempt of our understandings, in comparison 
with your own, appeared to be not much better founded 
than that of our courage, if we may judge by this circum- 
stance, that, in whatever court of Europe a Yankey nego- 
tiator appeared, the wise British minister was routed, put 
in a passion, picked a quarrel with your friends, and was 
sent home with a flea in his ear. 

But after all, my dear friend, do not imagine that I am 
vain enough to ascribe our success to any superiority in any 
of those points. I am too well acquainted with all the 
springs and levers of our machine, not to see, that our hu- 
man means were unequal to our undertaking, and that if 
it had not been for the justice of our cause, and the conse- 
quent interposition of Providence, in which we had faith, 
we must have been ruined. If I had ever before been an 
atheist, I should now have been convinced of the being and 
government of a Deity! It is he who abases the proud and 
favors the humble. May we never forget his goodness to 
us, and may our future conduct manifest our gratitude. 

But let us leave these serious reflections and converse 
with our usual pleasantry. I remember your observing once 
to me as we sat together in the House of Commons, that no 
two journeymen printers, within your knowledge, had met 
with such success in the world as ourselves. You were then 
at the head of your profession, and soon afterwards be- 
came a member of Parliament. I was an agent for a few 
provinces, and now act for them all. But we have risen by 
different modes. I, as a republican printer, always liked a 
form well planed down; being averse to those overbearing 
letters that hold their heads so high, as to hinder their 
neighbours from appearing. You, as a monarchist, chose to 
work upon crown paper, and found it profitable; while I 
worked upon pro patria (often indeed called foolscap) 
with no less advantage. Both our heaps hold out very well, 
and we seem likely to make a pretty good day's work of it. 
With regard to public affairs (to continue in the same 
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style), it seems to me that the compositors in your chape! 
do not cast off their copy well, nor perfectly understand 
imposing; their forms, too, are continually pestered by the 
outs and doubles, that are not easy to be corrected. And 
I think they were wrong in laying aside some faces, and 
particularly certain head-pieces, that would have been both 
useful and ornamental. But, courage! The business may 
still flourish with good management; and the master be- 
come as rich as any of the company. 

By the way, the rapid growth and extension of the Eng- 
lish language in America, must become greatly advanta- 
geous to the booksellers, and holders of copyrights in 
England. A vast audience is assembling there for English 
authors, ancient, present, and future, our people doubling 
every twenty years; and this will demand large and of 
course profitable impressions of your most valuable books. 
I would, therefore, if I possessed such rights, entail them, 
if such a thing be practicable, upon my posterity; for their 
worth will be continually augmenting. This may look a little 
like advice, and yet I have drunk no madeira these six 
months. 

The subject, however, leads me to another thought, 
which is, that you do wrong to discourage the emigration 
of Englishmen to America. In my piece on population, I 
have proved, I think, that emigration does not diminish but 
multiplies a nation. You will not have fewer at home for 
those that go abroad; and as every man who comes among 
us, and takes up a piece of land, becomes a citizen, and 
by our constitution has a voice in elections, and a share 
in the government of the country, why should you be 
against acquiring by this fair means a repossession of it, 
and leave it to be taken by foreigners of all nations and 
languages, who by their numbers may drown and stifle the 
English, which otherwise would probably become in the 
course of two centuries the most extensive language in the 
world, the Spanish only exceptect? It is a fact, that the Irish 
emigrants and their children are now in possession of the 
government of Pennsylvania, by their majority in the As- 
sembly, as well as of a great part of the territory; and I 
remember well the first ship that brought any of them over. 
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[John Adams left Boston in February, 1778, accompanied 
by his eldest son, John Quincy Adams, to replace Silas 
Deane in the post of joint commissioner at the Court of 
Versailles. He stayed in Europe for nearly ten years, for 
after the conclusion of the Treaty of Peace with Great Brit- 
ain he remained in Paris to co-operate with Franklin and 
Jefferson in their endeavors to establish commercial rela- 
tions with foreign powers; and in 1785 he became the first 
representative of his country at the Court of St. James's. 
In the summer of 1784 his wife, Abigail, joined him in 
Paris, where her stay of eight months was followed by a 
three years* stay in London. 

It was not without grave hesitations that Abigail Adams 
decided to join her husband in order to assist him in the 
strange new project of setting up a diplomatic household 
in the Old World. A good deal of correspondence passed 
between them on this subject, and the following passage 
from a letter written in December, 1783, is especially re- 
vealing: 1 think that if you were abroad in a private char- 
acter, and necessitated to continue there, I should not hesi- 
tate so much at coming to you; but a mere American as 
I am, unaccustomed with the etiquette at courts, taught 
to say the thing I mean, and to wear my heart in my coun- 
tenance, I am sure that I should make an awkward figure; 
and then it would mortify my pride, if I should be thought 
to disgrace you. ... I have so little of the ape about me, 
that 1 have refused every invitation to figure in the gay 
world, and sequestered myself in this humble cottage, con- 
tent with rural life and my domestic employment, in the 
midst of which I have sometimes smiled upon recollecting 
that I had the honor of being allied to an ambassador.' One 
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must be careful, however, not to take too literally this con- 
fession of inadequacy in the face of the grand European 
world, for between the lines of her letter one catches that 
note of irony and shrewdness struck by so many other 'mere* 
Americans, otherwise known as 'free-born Americans,* in 
their dealings with Europe. Abigail was a woman possessed 
of a sense of political destiny, and at a very early date she 
grasped the possibilities of self-dramatization inherent in 
her position as the wife of a republican statesman. She de- 
veloped what might be called a political style of observa- 
tion and behavior that was fully commensurate with her 
position a style which is the great interest and point of her 
letters. 

Actually Abigail need not have feared mortifying her 
husband's pride in the courts of Europe, for his ignorance 
of the etiquette of courts equaled her own. Unlike Franklin 
and Jefferson, John Adams was not popular in France. He 
was unable to mix freely with diplomats and men of the 
world, as in his personality was embodied all that was ob- 
stinate, suspicious, and stanch in his native New England. 
'The short, fat, simply dressed and gauche Boston lawyer,* 
as one of his biographers describes him, could not but cut 
a clumsy figure in the company of courtiers. Then, too, he 
was chagrined by the fact that the French did not seem 
to know who he was, confusing him with the fameux Adams 
to whom they wantonly ascribed the composition of Com- 
mon Sense, a pamphlet reprinted in France. In his volu- 
minous Diary he noted with grief and disappointment that 
upon discovering that he was not the Adams they had 
heard of, the French concluded that he was *a perfect ci- 
pher . . . awkward in his figure, awkward in his dress; a 
perfect bigot and fanatic/ 

The excerpts that follow are from John Adams's Diarg of 
1778 and from The Letters of Abigail Adams, published 
in 1840.] 
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FROM JOHN ADAMS S DIARY 

June 2 y 1778. . . . On the road from Paris, and from Passy 
to Versailles, beyond the river Seine, and not far from St. 

Cloud, but on the opposite side of the way, stood a palace 
of uncommon beauty in its architecture, situated on one 
of the finest elevations in the neighborhood of the river, 
commanding a prospect as rich and variegated, as it was 

vast and sublime. In a few of the first times that I went 
to Versailles, I had other things to occupy my attention; 
but, after I had passed through my ceremonies, and began 
to feel myself more at ease, I asked some questions about 
this place, and was informed that it was called Bellevue, 
and was the residence of the King's aunts, Adelaide and 
Victoire, two of the surviving daughters of Louis XV. This 
palace had been built, and this establishment made, by that 
monarch, for Madame de Pompadour, whom he visited 
here for twenty years, leaving a worthy woman, his virtu- 
ous queen, alone at Versailles, from whom he had sworn 
an eternal separation. I cannot describe the feelings, nor 
relate half the reflections, which this object and history ex- 
cited. Here were macle judges and counsellors, magistrates 
of all sorts, nobles and knights of every order, generals and 
admirals, ambassadors and other foreign ministers, bishops, 
archbishops, cardinals, and popes. Hither were directed all 
eyes that wished and sought for employment, promotion, 
and every species of court favor. Here Voltaire and Riche- 
lieu, and a thousand others of their stamp, obtained royal 
favor and commissions. Travellers, of all ranks and char- 
acters, from all parts of Europe, were continually passing 
from Paris to Versailles, and spreading the fame of this 
house, its inhabitants and visitors, and their commerce, in- 
famous in every point of view, civil, political, moral, and 
religious, all over the world. The attention of all France had 
been turned to Bellevue more than to Paris or Versailles. 
Here lettres de cachet, the highest trust and most danger- 
ous instrument of arbitrary power in France, were publicly 
sold to any persons who would pay for them, for any, the 
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vilest purposes of private malice, envy, jealousy, revenge, 
or cruelty. Here licenses were sold to private smugglers, to 
contravene the king's own laws, and defraud the public 
revenue. Here were sold dukedoms and peerages, and even 
trie cordon bleu of the knights of the Holy Ghost. Here 
still lived the daughters of the last king, and the aunts of 
the present. Instead of wondering that the licentiousness 
of women was so common and so public in France, I was 
astonished that there should be any modesty or purity re- 
maining in the kingdom, as there certainly was, though it 
was rare. Could there be any morality left among such a 
people, where such examples were set up to the view of 
the whole nation? Yes. There was a sort of morality. There 
was a great deal of humanity, and what appeared to me 
real benevolence. Even their politeness was benevolence. 
There was a great deal of charity and tenderness for the 
poor. There were many other qualities that I could not dis- 
tinguish from virtues. This very monarch had in him the 
milk of human kindness, and, with all his open, undistin- 
guished vices, was very superstitious. Whenever he met the 
host, he would descend from his coach, and down upon 
his knees in the dust, or even in the mud, and compel all 
his courtiers to follow Ms example. Such are the inconsist- 
encies in the human character! 

From all that I had read of history and government, of 
human life and manners, I had drawn this conclusion, that 
the manners of women were the most infallible barometer 
to- ascertain the degree of morality and virtue in a nation. 
All that I have since read, and all the observations I have 
made in different nations, have confirmed me in this opin- 
ion. The manners of women are the surest criterion by 
which to determine whether a republican government is 
practicable in a nation or not. The Jews, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Dutch, all lost their public spirit, their repub- 
lican principles and habits, and their republican forms of 
government, when they lost the modesty and domestic 
virtues of their women. 

What havoc, said 1 to myself, would these manners make 
in America! Our governors, our judges, our senators or rep- 
resentatives, and even our ministers, would be appointed by 
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harlots, for money; and their judgments, decrees, and de- 
cisions, be sold to repay themselves, or, perhaps, to procure 
the smiles of profligate females. . . . 

Sunday, June 7. Went to Versailles, in company with Mr. 
Lee, Mr. Izard and his lady, Mr. Lloyd and his lady, and 
Mr. Frangois. Saw the grand procession of the Knights du 
Saint-Esprit, or du cordon bleu. At nine o'clock at night, 
went to the grand convert, and saw the long, queen, and 
royal family, at supper; had a fine seat and situation close 
by the royal family, and had a distinct, and full view, of 
the royal pair. 

Our objects were to see the ceremonies of the knights, 
and, in the evening, the public supper of the royal family. 
The kneelings, the bows, and the courtesies of the knights, 
the dresses and decorations, the king seated on his throne, 
his investiture of a new created knight with the badges andf! 
ornaments of the order, and his majesty's profound and rev- 
erential bow before the altar as he retired, were novelties 
and curiosities to me, but surprised me much less than the 
patience and perseverance with which they all kneeled, for 
two hours together, upon the hard marble of which the 
floor of the chape! was made. The distinction of the blue 
ribbon was very dearly purchased at the price of enduring 
this painful operation four times in a year. The Count de 
Vergennes confessed to me that he was almost dead with 
the pain of it. And the only insinuation I ever heard, that 
the King was in any degree touched by the philosophy of 
the age, was, that he never discovered so muct impatience, 
under any of the occurrences of his life, as in going through 
those tedious ceremonies of religion, to which so many 
hours of his life were condemned by die catholic church* 

The queen was attended by her ladies to the gallery op- 
posite to the altar, placed in the centre of the seat, and there 
left alone by the other ladies, who all retired. She was an 
object too sublime and beautiful for my dull pen to de- 
scribe. I leave this enterprise to Mr. Burke. But, in his de- 
scription, there is more of the orator than of the philoso- 
pher. Her dress was every thing that art and wealth could 
make it. One of the maids of honor told me she had dia- 
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monds upon her person to the value of eighteen million of 
livres; and I always thought her majesty much beholden 
to her dress. Mr. Burke saw her probably but once* I have 

seen her fifty times perhaps, and in all the varieties of her 
dresses. She had a fine complexion, indicating perfect 
health, and was a handsome woman in her face and figure. 
But I have seen beauties much superior, both in counte- 
nance and form, in France, England, and America. 

After the ceremonies of this institution are over, there is 
a collection for the poor; and that this closing scene may 
be as elegant as any of the former, a young lady of some 
of the first families in France is appointed to present the 
box to the knights. Her dress must be as rich and elegant, 
in proportion, as the queen's, and her air, motions, and 
curtsies, must have as much dignity and grace as those of 
the knights. It was a curious entertainment to observe the 
easy air, the graceful bow, and the conscious dignity of the 
knight, in presenting his contribution; and the correspond- 
ing ease, grace, and dignity of the lady, in receiving it, were 
not less charming. Every muscle, nerve, and fibre, of both, 
seemed perfectly disciplined to perform its functions* The 
elevation of the arm, the benci of the elbow, and every fin- 
ger in the hand of the knight, in putting his louis d'ors 
in the box, appeared to be perfectly studied, because it 
was perfectly natural. How much devotion there was in all 
this I know not, but it was a consummate school to teach 
the rising generation the perfection of the French air, and 
external politeness and good breeding. I have seen nothing 
to be compared to it in any other country. The House of 
Lords in England I thought the most likely to rival this. 
But seven years afterwards, when I had seen that assembly 
on two extraordinary occasions, the first, the introduction 
of the Prince of Wales to his seat in Parliament, and the 
second, the trial of Warren Hastings, I concluded the peers 
of Great Britain were too intent on the great interests of 
the nation, to be very solicitous about the charms of the 
exterior exhibition of a spectacle. The procession of the 
peers, and the reverences they made to the throne, in con- 
formity to the usage of their ancestors, as they passed to 
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their seats in Westminster Hall, were decent and graceful 
enough. 

At nine o'clock we went and saw the king, queen, and 
royal family, at the grand convert. Whether M. Francois, 
a gentleman who undertook upon this occasion to conduct 
us, had contrived a plot to gratify the curiosity of the spec- 
tators, or whether the royal family had a fancy to see the 
raw American at their leisure, or whether they were willing 
to gratify him with a convenient seat, in which he might see 
all the royal family, and all the splendors of the place, I 
know not; but the scheme could not have been carried into 
execution, certainly, without the orders of the king. I was 
selected, and summoned indeed, from all my company, and 
ordered to a seat close beside the royal family. The seats 
on both sides of the hall, arranged like the seats in a theatre, 
were all full of ladies of the first rank and fashion in the 
kingdom, and there was no room or place for me but in 
the midst of them. It was not easy to make room for one 
more person. However, room was made, and I was situated 
between two ladies, with rows and ranks of ladies above 
and below me, and on the right hand and on the left ? and 
ladies only. My dress was a decent French dress, becoming 
the station I held, but not to be compared with the gold, 
and diamonds, and embroidery, about me. I could neither 
speak, nor understand the language in a manner to sup- 
port a conversation, but I had soon the satisfaction to find 
it was a silent meeting, and that nobody spoke a word, but 
the royal family, to each other, and they said very little. 
The eyes of all the assembly were turned upon me, and I 
felt sufficiently humble and mortified, for I was not a 
proper object for the criticisms of such a company. I found 
myself gazed at, as we in America used to gaze at the 
sachems who came to make speeches to us in Congress, 
but I thought it very hard if I could not command as much 
power of face as one of the chiefs of the Six Nations, and, 
therefore, determined that I would assume a cheerful coun- 
tenance, enjoy the scene around me, and observe it as coolly 
as an astronomer contemplates the stars. Inscriptions of 
Ffuctm Belli were seen on the ceiling and! all about the 
walls of the room, among paintings of the trophies of war, 
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probably done by the order of Louis XIV who confessed, 
in his dying hour, as his successor and exemplar Napoleon 
will probably do, that he had been too fond of war. The 
king was the royal carver for himself and all his family. His 
majesty ate like a king, and made a royal supper of solid 
beef, and other things in proportion. The queen took a large 
spoonful of soup, and displayed her fine person and grace- 
ful manners, in alternately looking at the company in vari- 
ous parts of the hall, and ordering several kinds of seasoning 
to be brought to her, by which she fitted her supper to 
her taste. When this was accomplished, her majesty ex- 
hibited to the admiring spectators, the magnificent specta- 
cle of a great queen swallowing her royal supper in a single 
spoonful all at once. This was all performed like perfect 
clock work; not a feature of her face, nor a motion of any 
part of her person, especially her aim and her hand, could 
be criticized as out of order. A little, and but a little, con- 
versation seemed to pass among the royal personages of 
both sexes, but in so low a voice, that nothing could be 
understood by any of the audience. 

The officers about the king's person brought him many 
letters and papers, from time to time, while he was at table. 
He looked at these. Some of them he read, or seemed to 
read, and returned them to the same officers who brought 
them, or some others. 

These ceremonies and shows may be condemned by 
philosophy, and ridiculed by comedy, with great reason. 
Yet the common sense of mankind has never adopted the 
rigid decrees of the former, nor ever sincerely laughed with 
the latter. Nor has the religion of nations, in any age, ap- 
proved of the dogmas or the satires. On the contrary, it has 
always overborne them all, and carried its inventions of such 
exhibitions to a degree of sublimity and pathos* which has 
frequently transported the greatest infidels out of them- 
selves. Something of the land every government and every 
religion has, and must have; and the business and duty of 
lawgivers and philosophers is to endeavor to prevent them 
from being earned too far. 
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LETTERS OF ABIGAIL ADAMS 

To Miss Lucy Cranch, Auteuil, September 5, 1784 

... If I was agreeably disappointed in London, I am as 
much disappointed in Paris. It Is the very dirtiest place I 
ever saw. There are some buildings and some squares, 
which are tolerable^ but in general the streets are narrow, 
the shops, the houses, inelegant and dirty, the streets full 
of lumber and stone, with which they build!. Boston can- 
not boast so elegant public buildings; but, in every other 
respect, it is as much superior in my eyes to Paris, as Lon- 
don is to Boston. . . . As to the people here, they are more 
given to hospitality than in England, it is said. I have been 
in company with but one French lady since I arrived; for 
strangers here make the first visit, and nobody will know 
you until you have waited upon them in form. 

This lady 1 I dined with at Dr. Franklin's. She entered 
the room with a careless, jaunty air; upon seeing ladies 
who were strangers to her, she bawled out, 'Ah! mon Dieu, 
where is Franklin? Why did you not tell me there were 
ladies here?' You must suppose her speaking all this in 
French. 'How I look!' said she, taking hole! of a chemise 
made of tiffany, which she had on over a blue lutestring, 
and which looked as much upon the decay of her beauty, 
for she was once a handsome woman; her hair was friz- 
zled; over it she had a small straw hat, with a dirty gauze 
half-handkerchief round it, and a bit of dirtier gauze, than 
ever my maids wore, was bowed on behind. She had a 
black gauze scarf thrown over her shoulders. She ran out 
of the room; when she returned, the Doctor entered at one 
door, she at the other; upon which she ran forward to him, 
caught him by the hand, 'Helas! Franklin*; then gave him 
a double kiss, one upon each cheek, and another upon his 
forehead. When she went into the room to dine, she was 
placed between the Doctor and Mr. Adams. She carried on 
the chief of the conversation at dinner, frequently locking 

1 This lady was Madame Helvtius, widow of the philosopher 
who had resided at Axiteuil. 
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her hand into the Doctor's, and sometimes spreading her 
arms upon the backs of both the gentlemen's chairs, then 
throwing her arm carelessly upon the Doctor's neck. 

I should have been greatly astonished at this conduct, 
if the good Doctor had not told me that in this lady I 
should see a genuine Frenchwoman, wholly free from af- 
fectation or stiffness of behavior, and one of the best women 
in the world. For this I must take the Doctor's word; but 
I should have set her down for a very bad one, although 
sixty years of age, and a widow. I own I was highly dis- 
gusted, and never wish for an acquaintance with any ladies 
of this cast. After dinner she threw herself upon a settee, 
where she showed more than her feet. She had a little lap- 
dog, who was, next to the Doctor, her favorite. This she 
kissed, and when he wet the floor she wiped it up with her 
chemise. This is one of the Doctor's most intimate friends, 
with whom he dines once every week, and she with him. 
She is rich, and is my near neighbour; but I have not yet 
visited her. Thus you see, my dear, that manners differ ex- 
ceedingly in different countries. I hope, however, to find 
amongst the French ladies manners more consistent with 
my ideas of decency, or I shall be a mere recluse. 

To the Reverend John Shaw, Auteuil, Jamianj 18, 1785 

. . . Amongst the public edifices which are worthy of no- 
tice in this country, are several churches. I went, a few days 
since, to see three of the most celebrated in Paris. They 
are prodigious masses of stone buildings, and so surrounded 
by houses which are seven stories high, that the sun seldom 
enlightens them. I found them so cold and damp, that I 
could only give them a very hasty and transient survey. 
The architecture, the sculpture, the paintings, are beauti- 
ful indeed, and each of them would employ my pen for sev- 
eral pages, when the weather will permit me to take a more 
accurate and critical inspection of them. These churches 
are open every day, and at all times of the day; so that 
you never enter them without finding priests upon their 
knees, half a dozen at a time, and more at the hours of 
confession. All kinds of people and of all ages go in with- 
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out ceremony, and regardless of each other; fall upon their 
knees, cross themselves, say their Pater-nosters and Ave- 
M arias silently, and go out again without being noticed or 
even seen by the priests, whom I found always kneeling 
with their faces towards the altar. Round these churches, 
(for they have not pews and galleries as with us, chairs 
alone being made use of,) there are little boxes or closets 
about as large as a sentry-box, in which is a small grated 
window, which communicates with another closet of the 
same kind. One of them holds the person who is confessing, 
and the other the confessor, who places his ear at this win- 
dow, hears the crime, absolves the transgressor, and very 
often makes an assignation for a repetition of the same 
crime, or perhaps a new one. I do not think this a breach 
of charity; for can we suppose, that, of the many thousands 
whom the religion of the country obliges to celibacy, one 
quarter part of the number can find its influence sufficiently 
powerful to conquer those passions which nature has im- 
planted in man, when the gratification of them will cost 
them only a few livres in confession? 

I was at the church of St. Roch about ten o'clock in the 
morning, and, whilst I was there, about three hundred lit- 
tle boys came in from some charity seminary which be- 
longs to that church. They had books in their hands. They 
followed each other in regular order, and fell upon their 
knees in rows like soldiers in rank and file. There might 
have been fifty other persons in the church at their devo- 
tion. Every thing was silent and solemn throughout this vast 
edifice. I was walking with a slow pace round it, when, 
all at once, the drear silence which reigned was suddenly 
broken by all these boys at one instant chanting with loud 
voices, which made the dome ring, and me start, for I had 
no apprehension of any sound. I have never been to any 
of these churches upon a Sunday, When the weather is 
warmer, I design it. But their churches seem rather cal- 
culated to damp devotion than excite it. I took such a cold 
there as I have not had since I have been in France, I 
have been several times to the chapel of the Dutch ambas- 
sador, and should go oftener if I could comprehend the 
discourses, which are all in French. I believe the American 
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embassy is the only one to which chaplains are not allowed. 
Do Congress think that their ministers have no need of 
grace? or that religion is not a necessary article for them? 
Sunday will not feel so to me whilst I continue in this coun- 
try. It is high holiday for all France. 

We had a visit the other day from no less a person than 
Abb6 Thayer, in his habit, who has become a convert. His 
visit was to me, I suppose, for he was a perfect stranger 
to Mr. Adams. He told me that he had spent a year at 
Rome, that he belonged to a seminary of St. Sulpice in 
Paris, that he never knew what religion was, until his con- 
version, and that he designed to return to America in a year 
or two, to see if he could not convert his friends and ac- 
quaintance. After talking some time in this style, he began 
to question Mr. Adams if he believed the Bible, and to rail 
at Luther and Calvin; upon which Mr. Adams took him 
up pretty short, and told him that he was not going to make 
a father confessor of him, that his religion was a matter that 
he did not look upon himself accountable for to any one but 
his Maker, and that he did not choose to hear either Luther 
or Calvin treated in such a manner. Mr. Abbe took his 
leave after some time, without any invitation to repeat his 
visit. 



To Mrs. Cranchy Auteuil, February 20, 1785 

This day eight months I sailed for Europe, since which 
many new and interesting scenes have presented themselves 
before me. I have seen many of the beauties, and some of 
the deformities, of this old world. I have been more than 
ever convinced, that there is no summit of virtue, and no 
depth of vice, which human nature is not capable of rising 
to, on the one hand, or sinking into, on the other. I have 
felt the force of an observation, which I have read, that 
daily example is the most subtile of poisons. I have found 
my taste reconciling itself to habits, customs, and fashions, 
which at first disgusted me. The first dance which I saw 
upon the stage shocked me; the dresses and beauty of the 
performers were enchanting; but, no sooner did the dance 
commence, than I felt my delicacy wounded, and I was 
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ashamed to be seen to look at them. Girls, clothed in the 
thinnest silk and gauze, with their petticoats short, spring- 
ing two feet from the floor, poising themselves in the air, 
with their feet flying, and as perfectly showing their garters 
and drawers as though no petticoat had been worn, was 
a sight altogether new to me. Their motions are as light 
as air, and as quick as lightning; they balance themselves 
to astonishment. No description can equal the reality. They 
are daily trained to it, from early infancy, at a royal acad- 
emy, instituted for this purpose. You will very often see 
little creatures, not more than seven or eight years old, as 
undauntedly performing their parts as the eldest among 
them. Shall I speak the truth, and say that repeatedly see- 
ing these dances has worn off that disgust, which I at first 
felt, and that I see them now with pleasure? Yet, when I 
consider the tendency of these things, the passions they 
must excite, and the known character, even to a proverb, 
which is attached to an opera girl, my abhorrence is not 
lessened, and neither my reason nor judgment has accom- 
panied my sensibility in acquiring my degree of callous- 
ness. The art of dancing is carried to the highest degree of 
perfection that it is capable of. At the opera, the house is 
neither so grand, nor of so beautiful architecture, as the 
French theatre, but it is more frequented by the beau 
monde, who had rather be amused than instructed. The 
scenery is more various and more highly decorated, the 
dresses more costly and rich. And Ol the music, vocal and 
instrumental, it has a soft, persuasive power, and a dying 
sound. Conceive a highly decorated building, filled with 
youth, beauty, grace, ease, clad in all the most pleasing 
and various ornaments of dress, which fancy can form; 
these objects singing like cherubs, to the best tuned instru- 
ments, most skilfully handled, the softest, tenderest strains; 
every attitude corresponding with the music; full of the god 
or goddess whom they celebrate; the female voices accom- 
panied by an equal number of Adonises. Think you that 
this city can fail of becoming a Cythera, and this house the 
temple of Venus? 

'When music softens, and when dancing fires/ 
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it requires the immortal shield of the invincible Minerva, 
to screen youth from the arrows which assail them on every 
side. 

As soon as the girl sets her foot upon the floor of the 
opera, she is excommunicated by the Church, and denied 
burial in holy ground. She conceives nothing worse can 
happen to her; all restraint is thrown off, and she delivers 
herself to the first who bids high enough for her. But let 
me turn from a picture, of which the outlines are but just 
sketched; I would willingly veil the rest, as it can only tend 
to excite sentiments of horror. 

To Mrs. Cranch, London, June 2,4, 1785 

. . . The ceremony of presentation here is considered 
as indispensable. There are four minister-plenipotentiaries' 
ladies here; but one ambassador, and he has no lady. In 
France, the ladies of ambassadors only are presented. One 
is obliged here to attend the circles of the Queen, which 
are held in summer once a fortnight, but once a week the 
rest of the year; and what renders it exceedingly expensive 
is, that you cannot go twice the same season in the same 
dress, and Court dress you cannot make use of anywhere 
else. I directed my manufacturer to let my dress be elegant, 
but plain as I could possibly appear, with decency; ac- 
cordingly, it is white lutestring, covered and! full trimmed 
with white crape, festooned with lilac ribbon and mock 
point lace, over a hoop of enormous extent; there is only 
a narrow train of about three yards in length to the gown 
waist, which is put into a ribbon upon the left side, the 
Queen only having her train borne. Ruffle cuffs for married 
ladies, treble lace ruffles, a very dress cap with long lace 
lappets, two white plumes, and a blonde lace handkerchief. 
This is my rigging. I should have mentioned two pearl pins 
in my hair, ear-rings and necklace of the same kind, 

Thursday Morning. My head is dressed for St. James's, 
and, in my opinion, looks very tasty. Whilst my daughter's 
is undergoing the same operation I set myself down com- 
posedly to write you a few lines. "Well,* methinks I hear 
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Betsy and Lucy say, 'what is cousin's dress?' White, my 
dear girls, like your aunt's, only differently trimmed and 
ornamented; her train heing wholly of white crape, and 
trimmed with white ribbon; the petticoat, which is the most 
showy part of the dress, covered and drawn up in what 
are called festoons, with light wreaths of beautiful flowers; 
the sleeves white crape, drawn over the silk, with a row of 
lace round the sleeve, near the shoulder, another half way 
down the arm, and a third upon the top of the ruffle, a little 
flower stuck between; a kind of hat cap, with three large 
feathers and a bunch of flowers; a wreath of flowers upon 
the hair. Thus equipped, we go in our own carriage, and 
Mr. Adams and Colonel Smith in his. But I must quit my 
pen to put myself in order for the ceremony, which begins 
at two o'clock. When I return I will relate to you my re- 
ception; but do not let it circulate, as there may be persons 
eager to catch at every thing, and as much given to mis- 
representation as here. I would gladly be excused the 
ceremony. 

Friday Morning. Congratulate me, my dear sister, it is over. 
I was too much fatigued to write a line last evening. At 
two o'clock we went to the circle, which is in the drawing- 
room of the Queen. We passed through several apartments, 
lined as usual with spectators upon these occasions. Upon 
entering the ante-chamber, the Baron de Lynden, tie 
Dutch Minister, who has been often here, came and spoke 
with me. A Count Sarsfield, a French nobleman, with whom 
I was acquainted, paid his compliments. As I passed into 
the drawing-room, Lord Carmarthen and Sir Clement Cot- 
terel Dormer were presented to me. Though they had been 
several times here, I had never seen them before. The 
Swedish and the Polish ministers made their compliments, 
and several other gentlemen; but not a single lady did I 
know until the Countess of Effingharn came, who was very 
civil. There were three young ladies, daughters of the 
Marquis of Lothian, who were to be presented at the same 
time, and two brides. We were placed in a circle round the 
drawing-room, which was very full, I believe two hundred 
persons present. Only think of the task! The royal family 
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have to go round to every person, and find small talk 
enough to speak to all of them, though they very prudently 
speak in a whisper, so that only the person who stands next 
to you can hear what is said. The King enters the room, 
and goes round to the right; the Queen and Princesses to 
the left The lord in waiting presents you to the King; and 
the lady in waiting does the same to her Majesty. The King 
is a personable man, but, rny dear sister, he has a certain 
countenance, and the numerous royal family confirm the 
observation. Persons are not placed according to their rank 
in the drawing-room, but promiscuously; and when the 
King comes in he takes persons as they stand. When he 
came to me, Lord Onslow said, 'Mrs. Adams'; upon which 
I drew off my right-hand glove, and his Majesty saluted my 
left cheek; then asked me if I had taken a walk today. I 
could have told his Majesty that I had been all the morning 
preparing to wait upon him; but I replied, 'No, Sire/ *Why, 
don't you love walking,' says he. I answered, that I was 
rather indolent in that respect. He then bowed, and passed 
on. It was more than two hours after this before it came 
my turn to be presented to the Queen. The circle was so 
large that the company were four hours standing. The 
Queen was evidently embarrassed when I was presented 
to her, I had disagreeable feelings too. She, however, said, 
'Mrs. Adams, have you got into your house? Pray, how do 
you like the situation of it?* Whilst the Princess Royal 
looked compassionate, and asked me if I was not much fa- 
tigued; and observed, that it was a very full drawing-room. 
Her sister, who came next, Princess Augusta, after having 
asked your niece if she was ever in England before, and her 
answering 'Yes,* inquired of me how long ago, and sup- 
posed it was when she was very young. And all this is said 
with much affability, and the ease and freedom of old ac- 
quaintance. The manner, in which they make their tour 
round the room, is, first, the Queen, the lady in waiting 
behind her, holding up her train; next to her, the Princess 
Royal; and after her, Princess Augusta, and their lady in 
waiting behind them. They are pretty, rather than beauti- 
ful, well-shaped, with fair complexions, and a tincture of 
the King's countenance, The two sisters look much alike; 
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they were both dressed in black and silver silk, with a silver 
netting upon the coat, and their heads full of diamond pins. 
The Queen was in purple and silver. She is not well-shaped 
nor handsome. As to the ladies of the Court, rank and title 
may compensate for want of personal charms; but they are, 
in general, very plain, ill-shaped, and ugly; but don't you 
tell anybody that I say so. If one wants to see beauty, one 
must go to Ranelagh; there it is collected, in one bright 
constellation. There were two ladies very elegant, at Court, 
Lady Salisbury and Lady Talbot; but the observation did 
not in general hold good, that fine feathers make fine birds. 
I saw many who were vastly richer dressed than your 
friends, but I will venture to say, that I saw none neater or 
more elegant; which praise I ascribe to the taste of Mrs. 
Temple and my mantuamaker; for, after having declared 
that I would not have any foil or tinsel about me, they fixed 
upon the dress I have described. Mrs. Temple is my near 
neighbour, and has been very friendly to me. Mr. Temple, 
you know, is deaf, so that I cannot hold much conversation 
with him. 

The Tories are very free with their compliments. Scarcely 
a paper escapes without some scurrility. We bear it with 
silent contempt; having met a polite reception from the 
Court, it bites them like a serpent, and stings them like an 
adder. As to the success the negotiations may meet with, 
time alone can disclose the result; but, if this nation does 
not suffer itself to be again duped by the artifice of some 
and the malice of others, it will unite itself with America 
on the most liberal principles and sentiments. 

To Mrs, Shaw, London> August 15, 1785 

I have been situated here for nearly six weeks. It is one 
of the finest squares [Grosvenor Square] in London. The 
air is as pure as it can be so near a great city. It is but a 
small distance from Hyde Park, round which I sometimes 
walk, but oftener ride. It resembles Boston Common, much 
larger, and more beautified with trees. On one side of it 
is a fine river. St. James's Park and Kensington Gardens are 
two other fashionable walks, which I am very sensible I 
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ought to improve oftener than I do. One wants society in 
these places. Mrs. Temple is the only person near me with 
whom I can use the freedom of calling upon her to ride or 
walk with me, and her, to my no small regret, I am going 
to lose. Mrs. Hay resides out at Hampstead, about four 
miles from London. We visit, but they have such a paltry 
custom of dining here at night, that it ruins that true Ameri- 
can sociability which only I delight in. Polite circles are 
much alike throughout Europe. Swift's 'JoumaJ of a Mod- 
ern Lady,' though written sixty years ago, is perfectly ap- 
plicable to the present day; and, though noted as the 
changeable sex, in this scene of dissipation they have been 
steady. I shall never have much society with this kind of 
people, for they would not like me any more than I do 
them. They think much more of their titles here than in 
France. It is not unusual to find people of the highest rank 
there, the best bred and the politest people. If they have 
an equal share of pride, they know better how to hide it. 
Until I came here, I had no idea what a national and il- 
liberal inveteracy the English have against their better be- 
haved neighbours, and I feel a much greater partiality for 
them than I did whilst I resided among them. I would 
recommend to this nation a little more liberality and dis- 
cernment; their contracted sentiments lead them to despise 
all other nations. Perhaps I should be chargeable with the 
same narrow sentiments, if I give America the preference 
over these old European nations. In the cultivation of the 
arts and improvement in manufactures, they greatly excel 
us; but we have native genius, capacity, and ingenuity, 
equal to all their improvements, and much more general 
knowledge diffused amongst us. You can scarcely form an 
idea how much superior our common people, as they are 
termed, are to those of the same rank in this country. 
Neither have we that servility of manners, which the dis- 
tinction between nobility and citizens gives to the people 
of this country. We tremble not, either at the sight or name 
of majesty. I own that I never felt myself in a more con- 
temptible situation, than when I stood four hours together 
for a gracious smile from majesty, a witness to the anxious 
solicitude of those around me for the same mighty 
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I however had a more dignified honor, as his Majesty 
deigned to salute me. I have not been since to the drawing- 
room, but propose going to the next. As the company are 
chiefly out of town, the ceremony will not be so tedious. 

As to politics, the English continue to publish the most 
abusive, barefaced falsehoods against America that you 
can conceive of; yet, glaring as they are, they gain credit 
here, and they shut their eyes against a friendly and lib- 
eral intercourse. Yet their very existence depends upon a 
friendly union with us. How the pulse of the ministry beats, 
time will unfold; but I do not promise or wish to myself a 
long continuance here. Such is the temper of the two na- 
tions towards each other, that, if we have not peace, we 
must have war. We cannot resign the intercourse, and quit 
each other. I hope, however, that it will not come to that 
alternative. 



To Mrs. Shaw, London, March 4, 1786 

I think, in one of my letters to you last autumn, I prom- 
ised to give you some account of the celebrated actress, 
Mrs. Siddons, whom I was then going to see. You may 
well suppose my expectations were very high; but her cir- 
cumstances were such then as prevented her from exerting 
that force of passion, and that energy of action, which have 
rendered her so justly celebrated. . . . You will suppose 
that she ought not to have appeared at all upon the stage. 
I should have thought so too, if I had not seen her; but 
she had contrived her dress in such a manner as wholly to 
disguise her situation; and chose only those tragedies where 
little exertion was necessary. The first piece I saw her in 
was Shakespeare's Othello. She was interesting beyond any 
actress I had ever seen; but I lost much of the pleasure of 
the play, from the sooty appearance of the Moor. Perhaps 
it may be early prejudice; but I could not separate the 
African color from the man, nor prevent that disgust and 
horror which filled my mind every time I saw him touch 
the gentle Desdemona; nor did I wonder that Brabantio 
thought some love potion or some witchcraft had been 
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practised to make his daughter fall in love with what she 
scarcely dared to look upon. 

I have been more pleased with her since in several other 
characters, particularly in The Carmelite, a play which I 
send you for your amusement Much of Shakespeare's 
language is so uncouth that it sounds very harsh. He has 
beauties which are not equalled; but I should suppose they 
might be rendered much more agreeable for the stage by 
alterations. I saw Mrs. Siddons a few evenings ago in 
Macbeth, a play, you recollect, full of horror. She sup- 
ported her part with great propriety; but she is too great to 
be put in so detestable a character. I have not yet seen her 
in her most pathetic characters, which are Jane Shore, 
Belvidera in Venice Preserved, and Isabella in The Fatal 
Marriage. For you must make as much interest here to get 
a box when she plays, as to get a place at Court; and they 
are usually obtained in the same way. It would be very 
difficult to find the thing in this country which money will 
not purchase, provided you can bribe high enough. 

What adds much to the merit of Mrs. Siddons, is her 
virtuous character; slander itself never having slurred it. 
She is married to a man who bears a good character; but 
his name and importance are wholly swallowed up in her 
fame. She is the mother of five children; but from her looks 
you would not imagine her more than twenty-five years old. 
She is happy in having a brother who is one of the best 
tragic actors upon the stage, and always plays the capital 
parts with her; so that both her husband and the virtuous 
part of the audience can see them in the tenderest scenes 
without once fearing for their reputation. . . . 

I can . . . inform you of something which will be more 
interesting to you, because it is the work of one of our own 
countrymen, and of one of the most important events of the 
late war. Mr, Trumbull has made a painting of the battle at 
Charlestown, and the death of General Warren. To speak 
of its merit, I can only say that in looking at it my whole 
frame contracted, my blood shivered, and I felt a faintness 
at my heart. He is the first painter who has undertaken to 
immortalize by his pencil those great actions, that gave 
birth to our nation. By this means he will not only secure 
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his own fame, but transmit to posterity characters and 
actions which will command the admiration of future ages, 
and prevent the period which gave birth to them from ever 
passing away into the dark abyss of time. At the same time, 
he teaches mankind that it is not rank nor titles, but char- 
acter alone, which interests posterity. . . . 

To Mrs. Shaw, London, November 21, 1786 

Mr. S called upon us a day or two ago, and delivered 

me your kind letter of July the 2oth. ... It was a little un- 
fortunate for the gentleman, that Mr. Adams entered im- 
mediately into an inquiry of him respecting the state and 
commerce of the Massachusetts, of which, be sure, the 
gentleman drew a most gloomy picture, and finished the 
whole by saying, that the people in the United States were 
as much oppressed by taxes as they were in Europe. This 
being so wholly groundless, it roused the quick feelings of 
Mr. Adams, who replied, a little warmly, 'Give me leave to 
tell you, Sir, that people who hold this language, betray a 
total ignorance of the subject. Name the article in this 
country, even to the light of heaven, the air you breathe, 
and the water you drink, which is not taxed. Loaded down 
with accumulated burdens is this free people, yet the whole 
is not sufficient to pay even the interest of the national debt, 
and the charges of government. Mr. Pitt's surplus is a 
vision, and new methods of taxation must be devised. Pray, 
are our farmers perishing in the midst of plenty, as in Ire- 
land? Are our fishermen starving? Cannot the laborer find 
a subsistence? Or has the price of labor fallen to sixpence, 
and subsistence risen to a shilling? Or is it only trade that 
languishes? Thank God, that necessity, then, will oblige 
those who have lived! luxuriously at the expense of others, 
and upon property which was not their own, to do so no 
longer. There is not a merchant in England, France, or 
Holland, with a capital which could buy fifty of our most 
opulent merchants, that lives at half the expense which I 
have been informed many of ours have run into during the 
war, and since/ 

By this time I had got into that part of your letter, which 
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informed me that Mr. S had been unfortunate in busi- 
ness. I knew Mr. Adams was a perfect stranger to this, and 
could design nothing against the gentleman; but still I felt 
pained for him, as I presumed he had never had such a 
lesson before. He drew in his horns, and was much more 
upon his guard the remainder of the time. We asked him 
to dine with us the next day, but he was engaged. Mr. 
Adams will return his visit, and then we shall send him a 
card of invitation. In his manners and address he appears 
much of a gentleman. 

The accounts you gave me of the singing of your birds, 
and the prattle of your children, entertained me much. Do 
you know that European birds have not half the melody 
of ours? Nor is their fruit half so sweet, nor their flowers 
half so fragrant, nor their manners half so pure, nor their 
people half so virtuous; but keep this to yourself, or I shall 
be thought more than half deficient in understanding and 
taste. I will not dispute what every person must assent to; 
that the fine arts, manufactures, and agriculture have ar- 
rived at a greater degree of maturity and perfection. But 
what is their age? What their individual riches, when com- 
pared with us? Far removed from my mind may the na- 
tional prejudice be, of conceiving all that is good and excel- 
lent comprised within the narrow compass of the United 
States. The Universal Parent has dispensed his blessings 
throughout all creation, and, though to some he has given 
a more goodly heritage than to others, we have reason to 
believe that a general order and harmony are maintained 
by apportioning to each his proper station. Though seas, 
mountains, and rivers are geographical boundaries, they 
contract not the benevolence and good will of the liberal 
mind, which can extend itself beyond the limits of country 
and kindred 1 , and claim fellowship with Christian, Jew, or 
Turk. What a lesson did the great Author of our religion 
give to mankind by the parable of the Jew and the Samari- 
tan; but how little has it been regarded! To the glory of the 
present age, they are shaking off that narrow, contracted 
spirit of priestcraft and usurpation, which has for so many 
ages tyrannized over the minds of mankind, and deluged 
the world in blood. They consider religion not as a state 
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stalking-horse, to raise men to temporal power and dignity; 

but as a wise and benevolent system, calculated to still the 
boisterous passions, to restrain the malevolent ones, to curb 
the ambitious, and to harmonize mankind to the temper of 
its great Author, who came to make peace, and not to de- 
stroy. The late act o toleration, passed by Virginia, is es- 
teemed here as an example to- the world. 

We are now really in the gloomy month of November, 
such as I have heard it described, but did not last year 
experience. Now we have it, all smoke, fog, ano! darkness; 
and the general mourning for the Princess- Amelia adds to 
the gloom of the scene. I was yesterday at the drawing- 
room, for the first time since her death; and, though I can- 
not say aU faces gathered blackness, all bodies appeared so. 
As she has given her fortune to her German nephews, it 
would have been absurd to have shown any appearance of 
grief. Poor John Bull is vastly angry and mortified. Had it 
been given to the Prince of Wales, his liberal hand would 
soon have poured forth the golden shower; and, as his aunt 
acquired it all in this nation, here it ought to have remained, 
says John; but he cannot alter it, so he vents himself, as 
usual, in abuse and bellowing. 



Thomas Jefferson: Six Letters from Paris 

[Thomas Jefferson served for five years as ambassador of the 
United States to the Court of Versailles. When he first came 
to Paris in 1784 he found that Americans were still greatly 
in vogue in Europe, for that was the classic period of their 
reputation abroad as sterling republicansthe period, as 
Tom Paine recalled some years later, when 'the face of 
America, moral and political, stood fair and high in the 
world. The lustre of her revolution extended itself to every 
individual; and to be a citizen of America gave a title of 
respect in Europe/ 

It was not, of course, the mere separation from Great 
Britain which gave Americans that tide of respect but 
rather their accomplishment of a radical change in the 
principles and practice of government The position of 
Americans visiting Europe in the seventeen-eighties was in 
a way not unlike that of Soviet Russians in the nineteen- 
twenties. But a parallel of this sort, like most such historical 
parallels, is not to be taken literally. For the Americans, in 
contrast to the Soviet Russians, have seldom been Ired by 
the ambition to remake the political structure of foreign 
countries on the model established at home; and in Europe 
they have played the part of the observant spectator rather 
than that of the revolutionary conspirator. Such men as Joel 
Barlow and Gouverneur Moms may have become entan- 
gled in French politics the former working for the Revolu- 
tion and the latter against it but this they did more or 
less on their own, as individuals, not as representative 
Americans; and both Barlow and Morris failed in their at- 
tempts to identify their specific bias with the policy of their 
country. The fact is that Jefferson's conduct in France 
wholly typified the conviction then prevailing among his 
countrymen that America's geographical and economic con- 
ditions made for an organic separation from the Old World 
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and that the security o the American system did not de- 
pend on its extension to other lands or other continents. 

Jefferson, being of a more sedate and puritanical disposi- 
tion than Franklin, played no great idle in the social life of 
the French capital; nor was he kept busy by exacting affairs 
of state. His chief task was to open the French market to 
American products, a task which under the circumstances 
he was unable to bring to fruition. His leisure be employed 
in the conscientious study of European architecture, me- 
chanical inventions, and practical farming. He stayed in 
France long enough to witness the first phases of the Revo- 
lution, and though he tried to behave with the discretion 
enjoined upon him by his diplomatic status, lie none the less 
could not avoid certain involvements, such as advising 
Lafayette and other leaders of the popular cause on the 
problem of framing a new constitution. In the Autobiog- 
raphy, written in his old age, there is a fairly complete ac- 
count of the events he witnessed and the lessons he drew 
from them. 

The six letters that follow sufficiently convey Jefferson's 
reaction to the European scene. The reader will find in them 
an outline of some of the key-attitudes developed by later 
generations of the American tourist-pflgrnns. "Behold me at 
length oa the vaunted scene of Europe/ he writes to Charles 
Bellini, thus sounding the note of nostalgia and fulfillment 
so characteristic of the American pilgrimage to the Old 
World. But the New-World spirit is so strong in Jefferson 
that he cannot surrender to the experience before him, but 
must at once set out to judge it: TTou are perhaps curious 
to know how this new scene has struck a savage of the 
mountains of America? Not advantageously, I assure you/ 
A Savage of the mountains of Amencahete Jefferson as- 
sumes tihe frontiersman's posture, a posture partly ironic and 
partly real, which was in the next century converted by 
such travelers as Mark Twain into a complete system of 
nativity and innocence. And In the same passage Jefferson 
reports that among the French 'intrigues of love occupy the 
younger, and those of ambition the elder. . . . Conjugal 
love having no existence among them, domestic happiness, 
of which that is the basis, is utterly unknown/ To take that 
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merely as the conventional Anglo-Saxon judgment of the 
French is not enough, for actually it is an early formulation 

of that trans-Atlantic contrast in sexual behavior which not 
only entered American folklore, but eventually became an 
integral part of all American writing on 'international' 
themes. One might say that in this sense there is an un- 
broken historical connection between this letter of Jeffer- 
son's to Charles Bellini and such stories by Henry James 
as Madame de Mauves and The American. 

But what these letters really show is that Jefferson was 
enormously impressed with what he observed of French 
life. It is clear, too, that the spirit of insurgence and reform 
by which French society was animated in that period 
helped to bolster his good feeling toward the French. In the 
Autobiography he ends his account of the revolutionary 
events he witnessed in Paris with the statement that next 
to his own country he would rather have lived in France 
than in any other country on earth.] 

To Mrs. Trist, Paris, August 18, 1785 

I am much pleased with the people of this country. The 
roughness of the human mind is so thoroughly rubbed off 
with them, that it seems as if one might glide through a 
whole life among them without a jostle. Perhaps, too, their 
manners may be the best calculated for happiness to a peo- 
ple in their situation, but I am convinced they fall far short 
of effecting a happiness so temperate, so uniform, and so 
lasting as is generally enjoyed with us. The domestic bonds 
here are absolutely done away, and! where can their com- 
pensation be found? Perhaps they may catch some mo- 
ments of transport above the level of the ordinary tranquil 
joy we experience, but they are separated by long intervals, 
during which all the passions are at sea without rudder or 
compass. Yet, fallacious as the pursuits of happiness are, 
they seem on the whole to furnish the most effectual ab- 
straction from a contemplation of the hardness of their gov- 
ernment. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive how so good a 
people, with so good a King, so well-disposed rulers in 
general, so genial a climate, so fertile a soil, should be ren- 
dered so ineffectual for producing human happiness by one 
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single curse that of a bad form of government. But it is a 
fact, in spite of the mildness of their governors, the people 
are ground to powder by the vices of the form of govern- 
ment. Of twenty millions of people supposed to be in 
France, I am of opinion there are nineteen millions more 
wretched, more accursed in every circumstance of human 
existence than the most conspicuously wretched individual 
of the whole United States. I beg your pardon for getting 
into politics. I will add only one sentiment more of that 
character, that is, nourish peace with their persons, but war 
against their manners. Every step we take towards the 
adoption of their manners is a step to perfect misery. I 
pray you to write to me often. Do not you turn politician 
too; but write me all the small news the news about per- 
sons and about states; tell me who dies, that I may meet 
these disagreeable events in detail, and not all at once when 
I return; who marry, who hang themselves because they 
cannot marry, &c. . . . 

To Mr. Bellini, Paris, September 30, 1785 

. , . Behold me at length on the vaunted scene of Europe! 
It is not necessary for your informatioii, that 1 should enter 
into details concerning it. But you are, perhaps, curious to 
know how this new scene has struck a savage of the moun- 
tains of America. Not advantageously, I assure you, 1 find 
the general fate of humanity here most deplorable. The 
truth of Voltaire's observation, offers itself perpetually, that 
every man here must be either the hammer or the anvil. 
It is a true picture of that country to which they say we 
shall pass hereafter, and where we are to see God and his 
angels in splendor, and crowds of the damned trampled 
under their feet While the great mass of the people are 
thus suffering under physical and moral oppression, I have 
endeavored to examine more nearly the condition of the 
great, to appreciate the true value of the circumstances in 
their situation, which dazzle the bulk of spectators, and, 
especially, to compare it with that degree of happiness 
which is enjoyed in America, by every class of people. In- 
trigues of love occupy the younger, and those of ambition, 
the elder part of the great. Conjugal love having no exist- 
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ence among them, domestic happiness, of which that is the 
basis, is utterly unknown. In lieu of this, are substituted 
pursuits which nourish and invigorate all our bad passions, 
and which offer only moments of ecstasy, amidst days and 
months of restlessness and torment. Much, very much in- 
ferior, this, to the tranquil, permanent felicity with which 
domestic society in America blesses most of its inhabitants; 
leaving them to follow steadily those pursuits which health 
and reason approve, and rendering truly delicious the in- 
tervals of those pursuits. 

In science, the mass of the people are two centuries be- 
hind ours; their literati, half a dozen years before us. Books, 
really good, acquire just reputation in that time, and so 
become known to us, and communicate to us all their ad- 
vances in knowledge. Is not this delay compensated, by our 
being placed out of the reach of that swarm of nonsensical 
publications which issues daily from a thousand presses, 
and perishes almost in issuing? With respect to what are 
termed polite manners, without sacrificing too much the 
sincerity of language, I would wish my countrymen to 
adopt just so much of European politeness, as to be ready 
to make all those little sacrifices of self, which really render 
European manners amiable, and relieve society from the 
disagreeable scenes to which rudeness often subjects it. 
Here, it seems that a man might pass a life without en- 
countering a single rudeness. In the pleasures of the table, 
they are far before us, because, with good taste they unite 
temperance. They do not terminate the most sociable meals 
by transforming themselves into brutes. I have never yet 
seen a man drank in France, even among the lowest of the 
people. Were I to proceed to tell you how much I enjoy 
their architecture, sculpture, painting, music, I should 
want words. It is in these arts they shine. The last of them, 
particularly, is an enjoyment, the deprivation of which with 
us, cannot be calculated. I am almost ready to say, it is 
the only thing which from my heart I envy them, and 
which, in spite of all the authority of the Decalogue, I do 
covet. But I am running on in an estimate of things infinitely 
better known to you than to me, and which will only serve 
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to convince you, that I have brought with me all the prej- 
udices of country, habit, and age. . . . 

To J. Bannister, Junior, Paris, October 15, 1785 

Dear Sir, I should sooner have answered the paragraph 
in your letter, of September the igth, respecting the best 
seminary for the education of youth in Europe, but that it 
was necessary for me to make inquiries on the subject. The 
result of these has been, to consider the competition as 
resting between Geneva and Rome. They are equaEy 
cheap, and probably are equal in the course of education 
pursued. The advantage of Geneva is, that students acquire 
there the habit of speaking French. The advantages of 
Rome are, the acquiring a local knowledge of a spot so 
classical and so celebrated; the acquiring the true pronun- 
ciation of the Latin language; a just taste in the fine arts, 
more particularly those of painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and music; a familiarity with those objects and processes 
of agriculture which experience has shown best adapted to 
a climate like ours; and lastly, the advantage of a fine cli- 
mate for health. It is probable, too, that by being boarded 
in a French family, the habit of speaking that language 
may be obtained. I do not count on any advantage to be 
derived, in Geneva, from a familiar acquaintance with the 
principles of that government. The late revolution has ren- 
dered it a tyrannical aristocracy, more likely to give ill than 
good ideas to an American. I think the balance in favor of 
Rome. Pisa is sometimes spoken of as a place of education. 
But it does not offer the first and third of the advantages of 
Rome. But why send an American youth to Europe for 
education? What are the objects of an useful American 
education? Classical knowledge, modern languages, chiefly 
French, Spanish, and Italian; Mathematics, Natural philos- 
ophy, Natural history, Civil history, and Ethics. In Natural 
philosophy, I mean to include Chemistry and Agriculture, 
and in Natural history, to include Botany, as well as the 
other branches of those departments. It is true that the 
habit of speaking the modem languages cannot be so well 
acquired in America; but every other article can be as well 
acquired at William and Mary college, as at any place in 
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Europe. When college education is done with, and a young 
man is to prepare himself for public life, he must cast his 
eyes (for America) either on Law or Physics. For the 
former, where can he apply so advantageously as to Mr, 
Wythe? For the latter, he must come to Europe: the medi- 
cal class of students, therefore, is the only one which need 
come to Europe. Let us view the disadvantages of sending 
a youth to Europe. To enumerate them all, would require a 
volume. I will select a few. If he goes to England, he learns 
drinking, horse racing, and boxing. These are the peculiari- 
ties of English education. The following circumstances are 
common to education in that, and the other countries of 
Europe. He acquires a fondness for European luxury and 
dissipation, and a contempt for the simplicity of his own 
country; he is fascinated with the privileges of the Euro- 
pean aristocrats, and sees, with abhorrence, the lovely 
equality which the poor enjoy with the rich, in his own 
country; he contracts a partiality for aristocracy or mon- 
archy; he forms foreign friendships which will never be 
useful to him, and loses the seasons of life for forming, in 
his own country, those friendships which, of all others, are 
the most faithful and permanent; he is led, by the strongest 
of all the human passions, into a spirit for female intrigue, 
destructive of his own and others' happiness, or a passion 
for whores, destructive of his health, and, in both cases, 
learns to consider fidelity to the marriage bed as an un- 
gentlemanly practice, and inconsistent with happiness; he 
recollects the voluptuary dress and arts of the European 
women, and pities and despises the chaste affections and 
simplicity of those of his own country; he retains, through 
life, a fond recollection, and a hankering after those places, 
which were the scenes of his first pleasures and of his first 
connections; he returns to his own country, a foreigner, 
unacquainted with the practices of domestic economy nec- 
essary to preserve him from ruin, speaking and writing his 
native tongue as a foreigner, and therefore unqualified to 
obtain those distinctions, which eloquence of the pen and 
tongue ensures in a free country; for I would observe to 
you, that what is called style in writing or speaking is formed 
very early in life, while the imagination is warm, and im- 
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pressions are permanent. I am of opinion, that there never 
was an instance of a man's writing or speaking his native 
tongue with elegance, who passed from fifteen to twenty 
years of age out of the country where it was spoken. Thus, 
no instance exists of a person's writing two languages per- 
fectly. That will always appear to be his native language, 
which was most familiar to him in his youth. It appears to 
me, then, that an American, coming to Europe for educa- 
tion, loses in his knowledge, in his morals, in his health, in 
his habits, and in his happiness. I had entertained only 
doubts on this head before I came to Europe: what I see 
and hear, since I came here, proves more than I had even 
suspected. Cast your eye over America: who are the men 
of most learning, of most eloquence, most beloved by their 
countrymen and most trusted and promoted by them? They 
are those who have been educated among them, and whose 
manners, morals, and habits, are perfectly homogeneous 
with those of the country. 

Did you expect by so short a question, to draw such a 
sermon on yourself? I dare say you did not. But the con- 
sequences of foreign education are alarming to me, as an 
American. I sin, therefore, through zeal, whenever I enter 
on the subject. . . . 

To John Page, Paris, May 4, 1786 

... I returned but three or four days ago from a two 
months' trip to England. I traversed that country much, 
and own both town and country fell short of my expecta- 
tions. Comparing it with this, I found a much greater pro- 
portion of barrens, a soil, in other parts, not naturally so 
good as this, not better cultivated, but better manured, and, 
Iheref ore, more productive. This proceeds from the practice 
of long leases there, and short ones here. The laboring peo- 
ple here are poorer than in England. They pay about one 
half their produce in rent; the English, in general, about a 
third. The gardening, in that country, is the article in which 
it surpasses all the earth. I mean their pleasure gardening. 
This, indeed, went far beyond my ideas. The city of Lon- 
don, though handsomer than Paris, is not so handsome as 
Philadelphia. Their architecture is in the most wretched 
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style I ever saw, not meaning to except America, where it 
is bad, nor even Virginia, where it is worse than in any 
other part of America which I have seen. The mechanical 
arts in London are carried to a wonderful perfection. But 
of these I need not speak, because of them my countrymen 
have unfortunately too many samples before their eyes. I 
consider the extravagance, which has seized them, as a 
more baneful evil than toryism was during the war. It is 
the more so, as the example is set by the best and most 
amiable characters among us. Would a missionary appear, 
who would make frugality the basis of his religious system, 
and go through the land, preaching it up as the only road 
to salvation, I would join his school, though not generally 
disposed to seek my religion out of the dictates of my own 
reason, and feelings of my own heart. These things have 
been more deeply impressed on my mind, by what I have 
heard and seen in England. That nation hate us, their min- 
isters hate us, and their King, more than all other men. 
They have the impudence to avow this, though they ac- 
knowledge our trade important to them. But they think, 
we cannot prevent our countrymen from bringing that into 
their laps. A conviction of this determines them to make no 
terms of commerce with us. They say, they will pocket our 
carrying trade as well as their own. Our overtures of com- 
mercial arrangements have been treated with a derision, 
which shows their firm persuasion, that we shall never unite 
to suppress their commerce, or even to impede it. I think 
their hostility towards us is much more deeply rooted at 
present, than during the war. In the arts, the most striking 
thing I saw there, new, was the application of the principle 
of the steam-engine to grist mills. 

To George Wythe, Paris, August 13, 1786 

* . . If all the sovereigns of Europe were to set themselves 
to work, to emancipate the minds of their subjects from 
their present ignorance and prejudices, and that, as zeal- 
ously as they now endeavor the contrary, a thousand years 
would not place them on that high ground, on which our 
common people are now setting out. Ours could not have 
been so fairly placed under the control of the common sense 
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of the people, had they not been separated from their par- 
ent stock, and kept from contamination, either from them, 
or the other people of the old world, by the intervention 
of so wide an ocean. To know the worth of this, one must 
see the want of it here. I think by far the most important 
bill in our whole code, is that for the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people. No other sure foundation can be devised, 
for the preservation of freedom and happiness. If anybody 
thinks that kings, nobles, or priests are good conservators 
of the public happiness, send him here. It is the best school 
in the universe to cure him of that folly. He will see here, 
with his own eyes, that these descriptions of men are an 
abandoned confederacy against the happiness of the mass 
of the people. The omnipotence of their effect cannot be 
better proved, than in this country particularly, where, not- 
withstanding the finest soil upon earth, the finest climate 
under heaven, and a people of the most benevolent, the 
most gay and amiable character of which the human form 
is susceptible; where such a people, I say, surrounded by 
so many blessings from nature, are loaded with, misery, by 
kings, nobles, and priests, and by them alone. Preach, my 
dear Sir, a crusade against ignorance; establish and im- 
prove the law for educating the common people. Let our 
countrymen know, that the people alone can protect us 
against these evils, and that the tax which will be paid for 
this purpose, is not more than the thousandth part of what 
will be paid to kings, priests and nobles, who will rise up 
among us if we leave the people in ignorance. The people 
of England, I think, are less oppressed than here. But it 
needs but half an eye to see, when among them, that the 
foundation is laid in their dispositions for the establishment 
of a despotism. Nobility, wealth, an4 poaaag a* the objects 
of their admiration. They are by no jpeaijs tib$ free-minded 
people we suppose them in America. . 



To Colonel Edward Carrington, Farfe JamMry 16, 1787 
. . . The tumults in America I expected twfld have pro- 
duced in Europe an unfavorable opiqipb' ol our political 
state. But it has not. On the contrary, tite' small effect of 
these tumults seems to have given more confidence in the 
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firmness of our governments. The interposition o the people 
themselves on the side of government has had a great effect 
on the opinion here. I am persuaded myself that the good 
sense of the people will always be found to be the best 
army. They may be led astray for a moment, but will soon 
correct themselves. The people are the only censors of their 
governors; and even their errors will tend to keep these 
to the true principles of their institution. To punish these 
errors too severely would be to suppress the only safeguard 
of the public liberty. The way to prevent these irregular 
interpositions of the people, is to give them full information 
of their affairs through the channel of the public papers, 
and to contrive that those papers should penetrate the 
whole mass of the people. The basis of our governments 
being the opinion of the people, the very first object should 
be to keep that right; and were it left to me to decide 
whether we should have a government without newspapers, 
or newspapers without a government, I should not hesitate 
a moment to prefer the latter. But I should mean that 
every man should receive those papers, and be capable 
of reading them. I am convinced that those societies (as 
the Indians) which live without government, enjoy in their 
general mass an infinitely greater degree of happiness than 
those who live under the European governments. Among 
the former, public opinion is in the place of law, and re- 
strains morals as powerfully as laws ever did anywhere. 
Among the latter, under pretence of governing, they have 
divided their nations into two classes, wolves and sheep. I 
do not exaggerate. This is a true picture of Europe. Cherish, 
therefore, the spirit of our people, and keep alive their 
attention. Do not be too severe upon their errors, but re- 
claim them by enlightening them. If once they become 
inattentive to the public affairs, you and I, and Congress 
and Assemblies, Judges and Governors, shall all become 
wolves. It seems to be the law of our general nature, in 
spite of individual exceptions; and experience declares that 
man is the only animal which devours his own kind; for I 
can apply no milder term to the governments of Europe, 
and to the general prey of the rich on the poor. . . . 
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[George Ticknor, the son of a wealthy Boston merchant, 
was twenty-three years of age when in 1815 he set out on 
a scholar's pilgrimage which took him to England, France, 
Germany, Italy, aiio! Spain. Armed with letters of introduc- 
tion from Jefferson and other notables, he was welcomed 
everywhere as an unofficial representative of a vigorous 
young republic. His Journal teems with the names of the 
great and celebrated: Goethe, Byron, Talleyrand, Scott, 
Madame de Stael, Humboldt, Schlegel, Chateaubriand, 
Benjamin Constant, Hazlitt, Lamb, Godwin. Americans 
were still a rare sight in Europe, and it was natural to 
identify them with their revolutionary past. Thus Madame 
de Stael greeted Ticknor with the words: 'You are the 
advance-guard of the human race'; and one evening at 
Chateaubriand's he heard his host speak with rich and var- 
ied eloquence on the hopeless condition of European so- 
ciety. In fifty years/ he declared, 'there will not be a legiti- 
mate sovereign in Europe; from Russia to Sicily I foresee 
nothing but military despotisms; and in a hundred la a 
hundred! the cloud is too dark for human vision. ;, ."/ 
This remarkable prophecy, filled with that worH-btistodteal 
pessimism which was to become one of the leading genres? 
of European thought and literature, could not affect: the 
genial mood of the young Bostonian, though he recorded 
it in his Journal with proper solemnity. In his character a 
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precocious sense of the world was combined with an an- 
cestral conscientiousness applied to scholastic ends. More- 
over, lie felt so strongly the security of his own background 
that he could observe with perspicacity but scarcely grasp 
in a personal way the real temper and tendency of the 
Old-World poets and thinkers. His mission was to bring 
home the spoils of culture, a mission he undertook at a 
propitious time. In his excellent chapter on Ticknor in The 
Flowering of New England, Van Wyck Brooks notes that 
those were 'the fortunate days of the youthful republic, 
when the good old Anglo-American sangfroid had solid 
facts to base itself uponwhen young men, heirs of the 
Great Event, knew that they had beaten England twice, 
although they were too well-bred to mention it, and felt, if 
they were students or men of letters, that they were volun- 
teers in a nobler war, as builders of a great new civilization.' 
Attracted by the fame of the university at Gottingen, 
Ticknor made his way to Germany in the company of his 
friend Edward Everett, another intellectual prodigy from 
Boston. The two young men had read Madame de StaeTs 
seminal work De I'Allemagne, and from other sources too 
they had absorbed the notion of the Germans as a race 
proficient in scholarship and philosophy. Together they 
blazed a trail for future generations of American students. 
In his absence Ticknor was appointed the first Smith Pro- 
fessor of Belles-Lettres at Harvard; but this required greater 
knowledge than he possessed, and he carefully prepared 
himself for his position by undertaking an extended course 
of studies in the Latin countries. In 1819 he returned to 
Boston to enter upon a career which was to make him the 
founder of modern-language studies in America, the author 
of a famous History of Spanish Literature, and one of the 
outstanding personalities in the history of Harvard.] 



JOURNAL 

London, June 2,0, 1815. I called on Lord Byron to-day. 
. . . Here again my anticipations were mistaken. Instead 
of being deformed, as I had heard, he is remarkably well 
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built, with the exception of his feet. Instead of having a 
thin and rather sharp and anxious face, as he has in his 
pictures, it is round, open, and smiling; his eyes are light, 
and not black; his air easy and careless, not forward and 
striking; and I found his manners affable and gentle, the 
tones of his voice low and conciliating, his conversation gay, 
pleasant, and interesting in an uncommon degree. I stayed 
with him about an hour and a half, during which the con- 
versation wandered over many subjects. He talced, of 
course, a great deal about America; wanted to know what 
was the state of our literature, how many universities we 
had, whether we had any poets whom we much valued, 
and whether we looked upon Barlow as our Homer. He 
certainly feels a considerable interest in America, and says 
he intends to visit the United States; but I doubt whether 
it will not be indefinitely postponed, like his proposed visit 
to Persia. I answered to all this as if I had spoken to a 
countryman, and then turned the conversation to his own 
poems, and particularly to his 'English Bards/ which he 
has so effectually suppressed that a copy is not easily to 
be found. He said he wrote it when he was very young and 
very angry; which, he added, were 'the only circumstances 
under which a man would write such a satire/ When he 
returned to England, he said, Lord Holland, who treated 
him with very great kindness, and Rogers, who was his 
friend, asked him to print no more of it, and therefore he 
had suppressed it. Since then, he said, he had become ac- 
quainted with the persons he had satirized, and whom 
he then knew only by their books, was now the friend of 
Moore, the correspondent of Jeffrey, and intimate with the 
Wordsworth school, and had a hearty liking for them all, 
especially as they did not refuse to know one who had so 
much abused them. . . . 

Just at this time Sir James Bland Burgess, who had some- 
thing to do in negotiating Jay's Treaty, came suddenly into 
the room, and said abruptly, *My lord, my lord, a great 
battle has been fought In the Low Countries, and Bona- 
parte is entirely defeated/ 'But is it true?' said Lord Byron 
Is it true?' Tes, my lord, it is certainly true; an aide-de- 
camp arrived in town last night; he has been in Downing 
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Street this morning, and I have just seen him as he was 
going to Lady Wellington's. He says he thinks Bonaparte 
is in full retreat towards Paris/ After an instant's pause, 
Lord Byron replied, 'I am d d sorry for it'; and then, after 
another slight pause, he added, 1 didn't know but I might 
live to see Lord Castlereagh's head on a pole. But I suppose 
I sha'n't, now.' And this was the first impression pro- 
duced on his impetuous nature by the news of the battle of 
Waterloo. . . . 

As I was going away, he carried me up stairs, and 
showed me his library, and collection of Romaic books, 
which is very rich and very curious; offered me letters for 
Greece; and, after making an appointment for another visit, 
took leave of me so cordially that I felt almost at home with 
him. 

While I was there, Lady Byron came in. She is pretty, 
not beautiful, for the prevalent expression of her counte- 
nance is that of ingenuousness. 'Report speaks goldenly of 
her.' She is a baroness in her own right, has a large fortune, 
is rich in intellectual endowments, is a mathematician, pos- 
sesses common accomplishments in an uncommon degree, 
and adds to all this a sweet temper. She was dressed to go 
and drive, and, after stopping a few moments, went to her 
carriage. Lord Byron's manner to her was affectionate; he 
followed her to the door, and shook hands with her, as if 
he were not to see her for a month. 

June 2,6. I passed the greater part of this morning with 
Lord Byron. When I first went in, I again met Lady Byron, 
and had a very pleasant conversation with her until her 
carriage came, when her husband bade her the same affec- 
tionate farewell that struck me the other day. Soon after I 
went in, Mrs. Siddons was announced as in an adjoining 
parlor. Lord Byron asked me if I should not like to see her; 
and, on my saying I should, carried me in and introduced 
me to her. She is now, I suppose, sixty years old, and has 
one of the finest and most spirited countenances, and one 
of the most dignified and commanding persons, I ever be- 
held. Her portraits are very faithful as to her general air 
and outline, but no art can express or imitate the dignity 
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of her manner or the intelligent illumination of her face. 
Her conversation corresponded well with her person. It is 
rather stately, but not, I think, affected; and, though ac- 
companied by considerable gesture, not really overacted. 
She gave a lively description of the horrible ugliness and 
deformity of David the painter; told us some of her ad- 
ventures in France, a year ago; and, in speaking of Bona- 
parte, repeated some powerful lines from the Venice Pre- 
served/ which gave me some intimations of her powers of 
acting. She formed a singular figure by Lady Byron, who 
sat by her side, all grace and delicacy, and this showed 
Mrs. Siddons's masculine powers in the stronger light of 
comparison and contrast. Her daughter, who was with her, 
is the handsomest lady I have seen in England. She is about 
twenty. 

After she was gone, the conversation naturally turned on 
the stage. Lord Byron asked me what actors I had heard, 
and, when I told him, imitated to me the manner of Mun- 
den, Braham, Cooke, and Kemble., with exactness, as far 
as I had heard them. Kemble has been ill ever since I 
arrived, and is now in Scotland, and of course I could not 
judge of the imitation of him. 

Afterwards I had a long and singular conversation with 
Lord Byron, in which, with that simplicity which I have 
uniformly found to mark his character, he told me a great 
deal of the history of his early feelings and habits; of the 
impressions of extreme discontent under which he wrote 
'Childe Harold/ which he began at Joannina and finished 
at Smyrna; and of the extravagant intention he had: formed 
of settling in Greece, which, but for the state of his affairs, 
that required his presence in England, he should have ful- 
filled. The 'English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,' he told 
me, he wrote at his paternal estate in the country, the 
winter before he set forth on his travels, while a heavy fall 
of snow was on the ground, and he kept house for a month, 
during which time he never saw the light of day, rising in 
the evening after dark, and going to bed in the morning 
before dawn. 'The Corsair/ he told me, he wrote in eleven 
days, and copied on the twelfth, and added, that whenever 
he undertook anything, he found it necessary to devote all 
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his thoughts to it until he had finished it. This is the reason 
why he can never finish his *Childe Harold/ It is so long 
since he laid it aside, that he said it would now be entirely 
impossible for him to resume it. From some of his remarks, 
I think it not unlikely that he may next turn his thoughts 
to the stage, though it would be impossible, in a mind con- 
stituted like his, to predict the future from the present. 

After all, it is difficult for me to leave him, thinking either 
of his early follies or his present eccentricities; for his man- 
ners are so gentle, and his whole character so natural and! 
unaffected, that I have come from him with nothing but 
an indistinct, though lively impression of the goodness and 
vivacity of his disposition. 

June 27. This evening I went to Drury Lane, to see Kean 
in the part of Leon. Lord Byron, who is interested in this 
theatre, and one of its managing committee, had offered 
me a seat in his private box. . , . There was nobody there, 
this evening, but Lord and Lady Byron, and her father 
and mother. It was indeed only a very pleasant party, who 
thought much more of conversation than of the perform- 
ance; though Kean certainly played the part well, much 
better than Cooper does. In the next box to us sat M. G. 
Lewis; a very decent looking man compared with the form 
my imagination had given to the author of the 'Monk/ and 
the 'Castle Spectre.' 

Lord Byron was pleasant, and Lady Byron more interest- 
ing than I have yet seen her. Lord Byron told me one fact 
that surprised me very much, that he knew the Prince 
Regent to be very well read in English literature, and a 
pretty good scholar in Latin and Greek, the last of which 
he had known him to quote in conversation. Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri. 

Lady Milbank, Lady Byron's mother, is a good-natured 
old lady,~-a little fashionable, however, I fear, and her hus- 
band, a plain, respectable Englishman, who loves politics, 
and hates the French above everything. The afterpiece was 
'Charles the Bold/ a genuine melodrama, full of drums and 
trumpets, and thunder and music, and a specimen of the 
state of the English stage, which I had never felt fully till 
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now. However, the pleasant conversation in the box pre- 
vented me from being much annoyed by the piece, and I 
was really sorry when it was over; and 1 shook hands with 
Lord Byron for the last time with unexpected regret. 

I think I have received more kindness from Lord Byron 
than from any person in England on whom I had not the 
regular claim of a letter of introduction. Besides the letters 
he has sent me for Fauriel and Ali Pacha, he accompanied 
the last with a present of a splendid pistol, which is to in- 
sure me a kind reception with the perverse Turk, and a 
copy of his own poems, and one of Dr. Holland's 'Travels 
in Greece/ which was given to him by the author, with 
whom he has authorized me to use his name, to procure 
further facilities for my journey, if I should meet him on the 
Continent. 

June 29. To-day, after some trouble, though none arising 
unnecessarily in the public offices, I have obtained my pass- 
port, and gone through the melancholy duty of calling on 
the friends who have been kind to me, bade farewell to 
the loungers at Murray's literary Exchange, and called on 
Lord Byron, who told me that he yet hoped to meet me in 
America. He said he never envied any men more than Lewis 
and Clarke, when he read the account of their expedition. 

To Elisha Ticknor, Esq., Gottingen, November 5, 1815 

The time has passed with surprising speed since I have been 
here. This evening finishes the third month since I drove 
into Gottingen with a heavy heart, doubtful, from what I 
had seen of the towns on the road, whether I should be 
contented to live here even the five or six months I then 
proposed to myself. A month's experience determined me 
to remain till the spring, and now I am ready to tell you 
that I do not think I shall ever again find its equal. Even 
while I was straggling with the language, and of course 
was cut off from half the means and opportunities the Uni- 
versity could afford, even then the conviction was con- 
tinually pressing upon me of the superiority of their instruc- 
tions and modes of teaching. Now I know it. ... 
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Now I am ready to tell you just how I shall divide and 
dispose of my time for five months to come. In the first 
place, I rise precisely at five, and sit down at once to my 
Greek; upon which I labor three mornings in the week till 
half past seven, and three days till half past eight. On Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at the striking of eight 
o'clock, I am at Prof, Benecke's for my lesson in German, 
This has become a light study. I read with him only some 
of the most difficult parts of their poets, and carry to him 
the passages I do not understand in books I read for other 
purposes. He is perfectly at home in all their literary his- 
tory, and familiar with all the secret allusions and hints in 
their ancient and modern classics, and is an uncommonly 
good English scholar, so that I find this hour's instruction 
very pleasant and useful. 

At nine, every day, I go to Prof. Eichhorn's lectures on 
the first three Evangelists. Though I do not agree with him 
in his doctrine respecting the origin and formation of the 
Gospels, and am not often satisfied with his general reason- 
ing, yet this forms but a small part of his course; and in 
return I am delighted with his exposition of particular parts, 
his luminous elucidation of dark and doubtful passages, his 
acute and curious learning, which he brings most happily 
to the assistance of the exegetical part of his work, and, 
above all, with his eloquence and enthusiasm, and deep 
and genuine love of truth. At ten this lecture breaks up, 
and I catch a walk of fifteen minutes as I come home; and 
from that time till dinner at twelve I go on with my Greek, 
and thus divide my day pretty equally, at least my day 
of labor. After dinner I take a nap of half an hour, which 
refreshes me very much, and then half a cup of coffee, 
which wakes me up and gives me spirit for the afternoon. 

At half past one I read the passages in Blumenbach's 
Manual which he will expound in his lecture, and at three 
go to his lecture on natural history, which would be amuse- 
ment enough for me, if I had no other the whole day. He 
is now nearly or quite seventy years old, has been professor 
here about forty years, and is now delivering, to an over- 
flowing class, his eightieth course of lectures on natural his- 
tory. He is the first naturalist in Germany, perhaps in the 
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world, has an astonishingly wide and intimate familiarity 
with his subject, and a happy humor in communicating his 
instruction, which makes doubly amusing what is, itself, the 

most interesting of all studies. His jokes, however, are never 
frivolous; they are always connected with some important 
fact or doctrine which they are intended to impress; and 
when we come out of his lecture-room, after having 
laughed half the time we were there, we are sure to have 
learnt twice as much, and to remember it twice as well, 
as if we had never laughed at all. After this I take a walk, 
and at five go to Dr. Schultze, a young man, but at least 
to me an extraordinary Greek scholar, and held to be de- 
cidedly the best Greek instructor in Gottingen, and recite 
to him in Greek. . . . He is as completely at home in Greek 
as if it were a modern language which he had learnt in the 
ordinary way; and before the spring comes, I trust I shall 
have learnt something from him which I shall not forget. 

Finding it impossible, from the continual rains and in- 
tolerable mud of the streets, to get exercise enough, Everett 
and myself have fallen into the universal fashion, and go 
an hour to the University fencing master three times a 
week, from six to seven. We find it useful and pleasant too; 
for, except at Blumenbach's lectures, where we cannot talk, 
we seldom meet in the week, except at these fencing hours. 
The evenings I pass in reading German, principally such 
books as will profit me in Italy and Greece. Just before ten 
I go to bed, and 'sleep the sleep that knows no waking' till 
my punctual Frederick comes in, and says, It is striking 
five, sir, and your breakfast is ready/ 

You will ask whether my acquaintance and visitors do not 
sometimes interrupt me. Visiting, as it is done in our col- 
leges, is a thing absolutely unknown here. If a man, wk> 
means to have any reputation as a scholar, sees his best 
friend once a week, it is thought quite often enough. As 1 
for acquaintance, except an English student in divinity, 
whom I see at my two lectures and the fencing master's, 
a German student, whom I do not visit, but who comes to 
see me about once a fortnight, and a modern Greek, whom 
I see about once a month, I have no acquaintance. Our 
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Sunday evenings Everett and I commonly spend either at 

Blumenbach's, Heeren's, or Eichhom's. 



To Edward T. Charming, Gottingen, June 16, 1816 

... In one of your last letters, dear Edward, you told me 

that your brother William 1 would like to hear something 
about the land of metaphysics taught in the schools here. 
I forgot at the moment to answer this inquiry, and should 

perhaps have forgotten it still longer, if I had not last week 
read his third pamphlet in the controversy with Worcester; 
and the natural desire which this excited, of recalling my- 
self to the memory of one who had just given me so much 

pleasure, reminded me of bis wish, and I determined to take 
the first leisure hour I should find to fulfil it 

In the first place, it is necessary to take a few dates, to 
see how rapidly the metaphysical systems have followed 
each other. From 1790 to 1800 Kant ruled unquestioned 
through al Germany. For three or four years succeeding, 
Fichte was the lord of the ascendant, till Schelling pushed 
Mm from his stool, and kept it a few years. But before 1809 
had closed, a rebellion of common-sense through the land 
had dispossessed them all, and since that no one has suc- 
ceeded to their influence. Of their systems it is not neces- 
sary to speak. It is only necessary to know that Fichte and 
Schelling divided the system of Kant, and that the one, by 
pushing his idealism too far, in the German phrase, made 
Nature independent of God, or undeified Nature; while the 
other, being a man of poetical feeling, went into the other 
extreme, and almost identified God and Nature, so that 
before the defeat o Kant's system as a whole, and then in 
both parts separately, his school came to a total bankruptcy. 
In this state you must now consider German metaphysics, 
taken as a system, or a collection of systems, and in this 
state they must remain till some man of high talents comes 
forward, like Kant, at once to destroy and to build up. 

But you will ask whether these systems and revolutions 
left no traces behind them which are still visible. Certainly, 

1 The Reverend William Ellery Cfcanmng. 
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very many and very important ones. First, you may ob- 
serve an extreme excitement in the minds of the Germans 
upon all metaphysical subjects, produced by such rapid and 
important revolutions. These three great metaphysicians 
were men of very rare endowments, of uncommon weight 
and force of talents, and to the sort of uproar and tumult 
in which they kept the country for twenty years, is un- 
doubtedly to be traced no inconsiderable portion of that 
general metaphysical activity and acuteness, and that spirit 
of philosophical vehemence, which now distinguish Ger- 
many from all other nations. I mean that vehement exertion 
which is now making to have all sciences and knowledge 
reduced to philosophical systems, which is certainly doing 
wonders in some respects. And, secondly, you may observe 
an extreme unwillingness to receive any new system- The 
whole generation, in this respect, seem like men who have 
just come out from a long campaign, and are pleased with 
nothing less than the thought of beginning a new one. 

To these two consequences of the success and failure of 
Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, is, I think, in a great measure 
to be traced the present condition of metaphysics in Ger- 
many. Within the lives of the present generation of in- 
structors, these three systems have had their respective tri- 
umphs, and of course every one who wishes to be thought 
a metaphysician must lay the very foundation of Ms pre- 
tensions in a thorough knowledge of them all. But within 
the same period, too, they have all been exploded, and of 
course every one who recollects the mortification of that 
fall will be careful how he exposes himself to a similar fate. 
The first makes them thorough, deep, and acute; the last 
makes them cautious. The consequence of both is that the 
number of powerful metaphysicians in Germany is at this 
moment very great, and that they are almost all eclectic. 

I do not mean, when 1 talk of the overthrow of these 
three systems, that no adherents to them are now to be 
found. Far from it. In Leipsic, where revolutions in modes 
of thinking are effected with difficulty, perhaps the major- 
ity of those who examine such subjects are still followers 
of Kant. In Berlin, where Fichte still lives and has lately 
much distinguished himself by some very powerful pieces 
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to aronse and sustain the Prussian spirit against the French 
usurpation, his philosophy has still some active friends. 
And, in Jena, the feelings awakened by Schelling's elo- 
quence and enthusiasm have not yet grown cold. 

But, after all, the number is comparatively small, and 
the spirit feeble; and if you go through Germany and take 
the whole mass of metaphysicians together, you will rarely, 
very rarely, find one who professes himself of either of the 
schools. Particularly at the universities, you will find that 
each one has a system of his own, collected from the dis- 
jecta membra of the systems of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. 
These fragments he has commonly formed, with his own 
additions, into a more or less harmonious whole, to which 
his hearers listen with all due attention and reverence, but 
in which they trust hardly more than in the forgotten 
heresies of Leibnitz and Wolf. So that you may set it down 
as an almost universal fact that the teachers and disciples 
are alike eclectics. 

A young man at the university commonly gets this free- 
dom by hearing three or four different professors expound 
and defend as many different systems. 

This is a very remarkable, but I am not ready to say an 
unfortunate state of things. The worthiest object of meta- 
physical studies is to excite and enlarge the faculties, and 
form deep and thorough thinkers. Never was this so com- 
pletely and so generally effected as it now is in Germany; 
and, as the object is attained, why should we complain or 
regret that it is not done by the means which we have 
usually considered indispensable? 

As to the peculiar character of these metaphysics, you 
will get all the information necessary from Mad. de Stae'l. 
They are undoubtedly very different from the metaphysics 
taught by Locke, Reid, and Stewart. The Germans reproach 
the English with treating soch subjects psychologically, or, 
in other words, not sufficiently distinguishing the difference 
between ideas and sensations; and the English reply that 
the Germans are unintelligible idealists. The difference be- 
tween the two is very great, and, moreover, it is, I think, a 
natural and constitutional difference. 

In England, from the character of the people and the 
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nature of the government, which for a thousand years have 
been continually acting and reacting upon each other, 
many things must be made to serve some practical pur- 
pose, and nothing is valued which is not immediately useful. 
In Germany, on the contrary, the national character, from 
the first intimation of it in Tacitus, and the tendency of the 
government, from its first development to the present day, 
have always had an effect directly opposite. A man of 
science here lives entirely isolated from the world; and the 
very republic of letters, which is a more real body in Ger- 
many than it ever was in any other country, has no con- 
nection with the many little governments through which it 
is scattered without being broken or divided. From this 
separation of the practical affairs from science and letters 
to the extraordinary degree in which it is done in Germany, 
comes, I think, the theoretical nature of German literature 
in general, and of German metaphysics in particular. 

This is the way in which I account for the origin and 
prevalence of Locke's system of sensations, and Hartley's 
and Priestley's materialism in the one country, and Kant's 
and Fichte's high, abstract idealism in the other; because 
in England the man of letters must be more or less a practi- 
cal man; in Germany, he is necessarily as pure a theorist 
or idealist as the Greeks were. But, whether my explana- 
tion of the cause be right or wrong, the fact remains un- 
questionable, and the next thing you will desire to know, 
will be the effects of this system of things. 

They are undoubtedly manifold; more perhaps than I 
suspect, and certainly more than the Germans themselves 
believe; but two are very obvious, and more important 
probably than all the others. The first is an extreme free- 
dom, and, as I should call it, latitudinarianism in thinking, 
speaking, writing, and teaching on all subjects, even law, 
religion, and politics, with the single exception of the actual 
measures of the government. A more perfect freedom, and 
in most cases a more perfect use and indulgence of it, cannot 
be imagined than is now to be found in Germany; and no- 
body can read the books published, without observing their 
high abstract nature, and seeing that their free tone is de- 
rived almost, perhaps altogether, from the general charac- 
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ter of the prevalent metaphysics. The second is an extreme 
mental activity, produced by the necessity which every 
scholar has felt himself under to understand all three of the 
great systems which, within the last thirty years, every- 
body has been obliged to talk about; and then a consequent 
necessity that he who writes a book must, whatever be his 
subject, write it in a philosophical, discriminating spirit, and 
on a broad and systematic plan. 

On this last are founded the chief improvements which 
the Germans are now making in literature and science, and 
both are to be almost exclusively attributed to the peculiar 
character of their metaphysics. These, then, are the two 
most important results of the German metaphysics: the first, 
bad in the extravagance to which it is now carried; and 
the second, essentially good, and continually tending, I 
think, unless my views of human nature are too favorable, 
to diminish and extirpate the evil of the first. 

I have now, my dear Edward, explained to you as well 
as I am able in a letter the three points I intended to ex- 
plain. . . . Such as it is, it is as good an idea as I can give 
you, in so short a space, of the present condition of meta- 
physics in Germany. . . . 

Weimar, October 25, 1816. We sent our letters to Goethe 
this morning, and he returned for answer the message that 
he would be happy to see us at eleven o'clock. We went 
punctually, and he was ready to receive us. He is something 
above the middle size, large but not gross, with gray hair, 
a dark, ruddy complexion, and full, rich, black eyes, which, 
though dimmed by age, are still very expressive. His 
whole countenance is old; and though his features are quiet 
and composed they bear decided traces of the tumult of 
early feeling and passion. Taken together, his person is not 
only respectable, but imposing. In his manners, he is sim- 
ple. He received us without ceremony, but with care and 
elegance, and made no German compliments. The conver- 
sation, of course, rested in his hands, and was various. . . . 
Of Lord Byron, he spoke with interest and discrimination, 
said that his poetry showed great knowledge of human 
nature and great talent in description; Lara, he thought, 
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bordered on the kingdom of spectres; and of his late separa- 
tion from his wife, that, in its circumstances and the mys- 
tery in which it is involved, it is so poetical, that if Lord 
Byron had invented it he could hardly have had a more 
fortunate subject for his genius. All this he said in a quiet, 
simple manner, which would have surprised me much, if I 
had known him only through his books; and it made me 
feel how bitter must have been Jean Paul's disappointment, 
who came to him expecting to find in his conversation the 
characteristics of Werther and Faust. Once his genius 
kindled, and in spite of himself he grew almost fervent as 
he deplored the want of extemporary eloquence in Ger- 
many, and said, what I never heard before, but which is 
eminently true, that the English is kept a much more living 
language by its influence. 'Here,* he said, 'we have no elo- 
quence,our preaching is a monotonous, middling declama- 
tion, public debate we have not at all, and if a little in- 
spiration sometimes comes to us in our lecture-rooms, it is 
out of place, for eloquence does not teach/ We remained 
with him nearly an hour, and when we came away he ac- 
companied us as far as the parlor door with the same 
simplicity with which he received us, without any German 
congratulations. 

May 28, 1817. I dined to-day again at Mad. de StaeTs. 
There were few persons there, but she likes to have some- 
body every day, for society is necessary to her. To-day, 
however, she was less well, and saw none of us. At another 
time I should have regretted this; but to-day I should 
have been sorry to have left the party for any reason, since, 
beside the Due de Laval, and M. Barante, whom I already 
knew, there were Chateaubriand and Mad. Recamier, two 
persons whom I was as curious to see as any two persons 
in France whom I had not yet met. The Duchess de Broglie, 
with her characteristic good-nature, finding how much I 
was interested in these new acquaintances, placed rne be- 
tween them at dinner, so that I had an opportunity to know 
something more of them. Mad. Recamier must now be 
forty or more, though she has not the appearance of so 
much, and the lustre of that beauty which filled Europe 
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with its fame is certainly faded. I do not mean to say she is 
not still beautiful, for she certainly is, and very beautiful. 
Her figure is fine, her mild eyes full of expression, and her 
arm and hand most beautiful. I was surprised to find her 
with fair complexion, . . . and no less surprised to find the 
general expression of her countenance anything but melan- 
choly, and her conversation gay and full of vivacity, though 
at the same time, it should be added, always without 
extravagance. 

Chateaubriand is a short man, with a dark complexion, 
black hair, black eyes, and altogether a most marked 
countenance. It needs no skill in physiognomy, to say at 
once that he is a man of firmness and decision of character, 
for every feature and every movement of his person an- 
nounce it. He is too grave and serious, and gives a grave 
and serious turn to the conversation in which he engages; 
and even when the whole table laughed at Barante's wit, 
Chateaubriand did not even smile; not, perhaps, because 
he did not enjoy the wit as much as the rest, but because 
laughing is too light for the enthusiasm which forms the 
basis of his character, and would certainly offend against 
the consistency we always require. It was natural for us to 
talk about America, and he gave me a long and eloquent 
description of his travels from Philadelphia to Niagara, and 
from Niagara across the unbroken forests to New Orleans; 
but I must confess he did not discover that eagerness and 
vanity on the subject which I think he does in his Martyrs 
and his Itinerary. ... On the contrary, he seemed rather 
to prefer to talk of Italy and Rome, of which his recollec- 
tions seemed more lively than of any other part of his trav- 
els; and, indeed, I doubt not he would like to return there 
rather than to revisit any country he has yet seen, for he 
spoke of Rome as a 'place where it is so easy to be happy/ 
His conversation, like his character, seems prompt, original, 
decisive, and, like his works, full of sparkling phrases, happy 
combinations and thoughts, sometimes more brilliant than 
just. His general tone was declamatory, though not ex- 
travagantly so, and its general effect that of interesting the 
feelings and attention, without producing conviction or 
changing opinion. 
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June 16, 1817. The evening I passed deh'ghtfully at Cha- 
teaubriand's, with a few of his friends; most of whom were 
members of the House of Peers. He was in high spirits, ex- 
cited, and even exalte, and poured out a torrent of rich and 
various eloquence, which made me almost think better of 
the language itself than I am accustomed to. 

During the beginning of the evening the conversation 
turned upon the condition of Europe, and he burst upon 
the discussion by saying, 7 e ne crois pas dans la societ6 
Europ6enne,' and supported his ominous proposition with 
a kind of splendid declamation, to which argument would 
have lent no force. In fifty years/ said he, 'there will not 
be a legitimate sovereign in Europe; from Russia to Sicily, 
I foresee nothing but military despotisms; and in a hundred, 
in a hundred! the cloud is too dark for human vision; too 
dark, it may almost be said, to be penetrated by prophecy. 
There perhaps is the misery of our situation; perhaps we 
live, not only in the decrepitude of Europe, but in the 
decrepitude of the world'; and he pronounced it in such a 
tone, and with such a look, that a dead silence followed 
it, and every person felt, I doubt not, with me, as if the 
future had become uncertain to him. In a few moments, 
from a natural impulse of selfishness, the question arose, 
what an individual should do in such a situation. Everybody 
looked to Chateaubriand. If I were without a family, I 
would travel, not because I love travelling, for I abhor it, 
but because I long to see Spain, to know what effect eight 
years of civil war have produced there; and I long to see 
Russia, that I may better estimate the power that threatens 
to overwhelm the world. When I had seen these I should 
know the destinies of Europe, I think; and then I would 
go and fix my last home at Rome. There I would build my 
tabernacle, there I would build my tomb, and there, amid 
the ruins of three empires and three thousand years, I 
would give myself wholly to my God/ Now there was not 
much fanaticism in this; it was the out-breathed despair of 
the heart of a poet, whose family has been exterminated by 
one revolution, and who has himself been sacrificed to an- 
other; and, though I do not think of the destinies of Europe 
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and the world very much as he does, yet I shall, as long as 
I live, respect him for what I saw of his feelings to-night. 

October zg, 1817, As in all the Italian cities, so in Venice, 
there is little society, and the persons I have known wha 
have lived there, such as Botta, De Breme, the Baron de 
Bonstetten, etc., have all told me it was to be seen best at 
Count Cicognara's. To him, therefore, they gave me letters, 
and I have found their predictions justified, and his ac- 
quaintance sufficient for my purposes, and for all the time 
I could give to society. He is a nobleman of fortune, Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Fine Arts, and author of several 
considerable works, particularly a History of Modern Sculp- 
ture, beginning at the third century, where Winckelmann 
leaves it, in three folio volumes, of which the last is now 
in the press. He is about fifty years old, has a pleasant fam- 
ily, a wife accomplished and still beautiful, and assembles 
at his house the elegant, cultivated society there is in the 
city. Yesterday I dined with him, and every evening since 
I have been here I have passed in his coterie; for I find that 
when you once go to a party of this sort in Italy, it is ex- 
pected you should continue your visits, if you like, as regu- 
larly as if you went to the opera, which so many never 
miss. This, however, is no disagreeable circumstance to a 
stranger, and at his house with Dandolo and several other 
of the patricians, and a few men of lettersI have passed! 
my evenings as pleasantly as I did at Milan, with De Breme 
and Count Confalonieri. 

October 2,0. This morning, like Portia's messenger, we 
passed 

'With imagined speed 
Unto the tranect, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice'; 

embarked on the lagoon, and looked back for the last time 
on Venice, which seems from the opposite shore to dance 
like a fairy creation on the undulations of the ocean. 
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To Elisha Ticknor, Home, February i, 1818 

. . . Cogswell and myself have been presented to the Pope 
this morning. He is the only sovereign in Europe I have 
ever felt any curiosity to see, and I desired to see him very 
much, on account of the firmness and dignity with which 
he always behaved in the most difficult and distressing cir- 
cumstances, when kings and governments, of force incom- 
parably greater, shrunk and yielded. 

We were presented by Abbe* Taylor, an Irish Catholic, 
who is appointed by the Pope to present the English; but 
as we were Americans we had a kind of national privilege 
to have a private audience at a time when it is not com- 
monly given, and no one went with us except Prof. Bell of 
Edinburgh, the famous anatomist. There was very little 
ceremony or parade about it, and in all respects it pleased 
me extremely. On entering, we knelt and kissed his hand. 

He is, you know, very old, but he received us standing, 
and was dressed with characteristic simplicity and humility 
as a friar, without the slightest ornament to distinguish his 
rank. Bell spoke no Italian, and therefore the conversation 
was chiefly with us, and, as we were Americans, entirely 
on America. The Pope talked a good deal about our uni- 
versal toleration, and praised it as much as if it were a 
doctrine of his own religion, adding that he thanked God 
continually for having at last driven all thoughts of persecu- 
tion from the world, since persuasion was the only possible 
means of promoting piety, though violence might promote 
hypocrisy. He inquired respecting the prodigious increase 
of our population in a manner that showed he had more 
definite notions about it than we commonly find in Europe; 
and when I explained a little its progress to him, he added 
that the time would soon come when we should be able to 
dictate to the Old World. 

He had heard, too, of the superiority of our merchant 
vessels over those of all other nations, and spoke of our suc- 
cesses in the last war against the English with so much 
freedom that I suspect he had forgotten two British subjects 
stood at his elbow. The Abbe, however, reminded him of 
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it by saying, as a half joke, that we had done very well, 
to be sure, but it was because we had always had the 
English for masters. 'Yes,' said the Pope, not willing to lose 
either his argument or his jest, 'yes, M. Abbe, that is very 
true; but I would advise you to take care that the scholars 
do not learn too much for the masters/ 

In the whole conversation he showed great good-nature 
and kindness, and a gayety of temper very remarkable in 
one so old and infirm. When it was over we left him with 
the same ceremonies with which we had entered. . * , 

To Elisha Ticknor, Madrid, May 23, 1818 

My last was from Barcelona, dear father and mother, just 
fourteen days ago. As you may well suppose, in a country 
such as this, where all comfortable or decent means of 
travelling fail, I took the shortest route to reach this place; 
but, though the distance is but four hundred miles, I ar- 
rived only this morning, after a journey of thirteen days. 
I have no desire to conceal from you the difficulties of this 
expedition. All I have suffered in all my absence put to- 
gether is nothing, and less than nothing, compared to it. 
In the first place, imagine roads so abominable that the 
utmost diligence, from four o'clock in the morning until 
seven at night, would not bring us forward more than 
twenty-one or twenty-two miles! Imagine a country so de- 
serted and desolate, and with so little travelling and com- 
munication, as to have no taverns; for I do not call the 
miserable hovels where we stopped by that name, because 
it is not even expected of them to furnish anything but a 
place to cover you from the weather. And, in the last place, 
imagine a country so destitute of the means of subsistence, 
that, even by seeking every opportunity to purchase pro- 
visions, you cannot keep so provided that you will not 
sometimes want a meal. Since I left Barcelona I have not 
been in a single inn where the lower story was not a stable, 
and of course the upper one as full of fleas as if it were 
under an Egyptian curse; twice I have dined in the very 
place with the mules; and it is but twice that I have slept 
on a bedstead, and the rest of the time on their stone floors 
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(which are not so even or so comfortable as our sidewalks,) 
and there only with straw and my blanket. Not once have 
I taken off my clothes except to change them, and here I 
find myself in quarters little more decent. . . . And yet, 
will you believe me when I add to all this that I never made 
a gayer journey in my life? It is, notwithstanding, very true. 
My companions were excellent; and, with that genuine, un- 
pretending courtesy and hearty, dignified kindness for 
which their nation has always been famous, did everything 
they could to make me feel as few of the inconveniences 
of the journey as they could, even at the expense of taking 
them upon themselves. . . . 

To Mrs. Walter Channing, Madrid, July 2,5, 1818 

. . . Spain and the Spanish people amuse me more than 
anything I have met in Europe. There is more national 
character here, more originality and poetry in the popular 
manners and feelings, more force without barbarism, and 
civilization without corruption, than I have found anywhere 
else. Would you believe it? I speak not at all of the highest 
class, what seems mere fiction and romance in other coun- 
tries is matter of observation here, and, in all that relates to 
manners, Cervantes and Le Sage are historians. For, when 
you have crossed the Pyrenees, you have not only passed 
from one country and climate to another, but you have gone 
back a couple of centuries in your chronology, and find the 
people still in that kind of poetical existence which we have 
not only long since lost, but which we have long since ceased 
to credit on the reports of our ancestors. 

The pastoral life I will not say such as it is in Theocritus 
and Virgil, and still less such as it is in Gesner or Galatea, 
but a pastoral life which certainly has its poetical side is 
still found everywhere in the country. I never come home in 
the evening that I do not pass half a dozen groups of the 
lower class of the people dancing to their pipes and casta- 
nets some of their beautifully original national dances; for 
you must observe that, if the Italians are the most musical 
people in the world, the Spaniards are the most remarkable 
for a natural and inherent propensity to dance, and have 
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the most graceful movements and manners. Sometimes, es- 
pecially if it be late, I find a lover with his guitar before 
the house of his mistress, singing his passion and his suf- 
fering. Only last night I was coming home from Sir Henry 
Wellesiey's, where I had stayed very late at a little ball Lady 
Wellesley gave in her garden, a kind of fte champ&tre, 
and, as I came into the street where I live, I saw a man 
standing in the middle, and singing with a beautifully clear 
and sweet voice to his guitar, which he played with great 
skill. I stopped to hear him, and recognized a little popular 
song, called a seguidilla, of eight lines, which I have in a 
large collection of these pieces, taken from the very lips of 
the populace that composed them. Each [song] consists of 
one idea, generally a comparison, always in the same metre, 
and in eight lines, and often singularly beautiful and 
original . , . 



JOUHNAL 

, . . Of the government here there is very little good to say. 
The king personally is a vulgar blackguard. I will not repeat 
the instances of rudeness, vulgarity, and insolence towards 
his servants and ministers, which are just as well known at 
Madrid as that he drives in the Prado, for they would take 
tip my room and time to no purpose. This, then, is the 
centre of the government; and of what a government! Cer- 
tainly such a confusion of abuses never existed before since 
society was organized, and never, I should hope, can exist 
again. In the first place, its very principle I mean in prac- 
ticeIs that the king's decree, which in theory is the highest 
power in the land, may be resisted and disobeyed, and that 
the only remedy is to make more decrees. The ministers 
desire to procure a certain amount of money, and issue a 
decree for it; that on the face and in any other country 
ought to produce it, but here it will not produce the third 
of it. The ministers desire to procure a certain degree of 
obedience, and the king decrees it; but the obedience may 
or may not follow, as in a case I knew at Barcelona, where 
an oppressed individual demanded simply a hearing of his 
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case. The king ordered it by a formal decree to be had 
forthwith, but the tribunal neglected it; he made a new 
decree, and so on to a third and fourth, each more peremp- 
tory than the preceding, and each followed by a similar 
gross disobedience, until at last the tribunal, wearied out 
with being thus teazed, quashed the process they were or- 
dered to examine, and told the injured individual to go 
about his business. . . . 

The Inquisition, which is so much talked about, is more 
a bugbear than anything else, except in its influences on 
public instruction and the freedom of the press. As a part 
of the civil government it is hardly felt in individual in- 
stances, though still it is not to be denied that persons have 
sometimes disappeared and never been heard of afterwards; 
as one since I have been here, who is believed by everybody 
to be in the Inquisition, and another, who certainly was 
there before, and escaped to England about the time of 
my arrival. 

The Inquisition, however, I have since found more pow- 
erful in the South. At Granada I saw a printed decree posted 
up, condemning anew the heresy of Martin Luther, and, 
as it was then imagined to be making some progress there, 
calling on servants to denounce their masters, children their 
parents, wives their husbands, etc., in so many words. I 
could not get a copy of it by ordinary means, and did not 
like to use any others, on account of the archbishop. Just 
before I was at Cadiz, the Inquisition entered the apart- 
ments of a young German and took away his private books, 
deemed dangerous; and at Seville some of my ecclesiastical 
friends cautioned me about my conversation in general so- 
ciety, on account of the power and vigilance of the holy 
office there; though certainly nobody was ever less obnox- 
ious from heresy in Spain than I was, for my best friends 
were always of the Church. The Nuncio and a shrewd little 
secretary he had even thought to convert me by 'putting 
good books into my hands/ though I should never have 
suspected it if the Prince de Laval had not let me into the 
secret. 

Of police there is almost nothing: a little watch in the 
streets during the night, and a few alguazils who are about 
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as efficient as our constablesduring the day, make up its 
whole muster-roll, Nor is it wanted, for there is little of that 
sort of crime among the lower classeslittle of the petty 
larceny and small quarrelling and rioting which a police 
can prevent. If a crime be committed, it is, like the national 
character, a serious and bold one. Of a secret political police 
there is no thought or suspicion. The government is not yet 
civilized enough to make use of such delicate machinery. 

Yet, with all these gross and portentous defects, with- 
out a police and with an Inquisition, without an administra- 
tion of justice and with legalized, systematic corruption in 
all its branches, the Spanish government (if it deserve the 
name) still seems to fulfil the great object a government 
should always propose to itself; for a more quiet, orderly 
people, a people more obedient and loyal, I have not seen 
in Europe. The reason is that this corruption is still mainly 
in the higher classes, and in the agents of the government, 
and that this strange contest between the ministers and king 
on one side, and the persons they employ on the other, is 
still unknown to the classes below; so that, though the sur- 
face of the ocean be everywhere vexed and agitated, its 
depths still remain tranquil and undisturbed. But the mo- 
ment it becomes the interest of those who stand between 
the highest and the lowest classes to open the flood-gates, 
and let in the crimes and corruptions of the government 
upon the people, and thus excite them to disturbances and 
opposition, that moment the government must come to an 
end. 

Of the public institutions there is little to say, but some- 
thing to praise; for, though they are few, some of them 
are good. . . . 

The means and conveniences of life are, then, few here, 
and the comforts may, as a general remark, be said to be 
unknown in all that relates to the mechanical arts. Their 
amusements, too, are hardly less meagre. The common peo- 
ple, however, it should be observed, are gay and light- 
hearted in their natural dispositions, and on the festivals, 
which are above one third of the whole year, are always 
seen in the Delicias, a public walk outside the walls, on 
the borders of the canal, and in the meadows of the Man- 
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zanares, dancing to their guitars and castanets. Every eve- 
ning, too, as I come home I find little groups of them danc- 
ing the bolero, the fandango, and the manchegas in the 
streets; for, if the Italians are the most musical people in 
the world, the Spaniards of all classes, and especially the 
lowest, are the most fond of dancing. Their very movements 
seem from nature to be graceful, and their resting positions 
picturesque, Except this, however, and the universal pas- 
sion for tows, they have little amusement that is social, 
except in a kind of tavern, where they go during the eve- 
nings of the summer, not to drink strong liquors, for I 
never saw a Spaniard intoxicated, but to refresh themselves 
with iced water, orgeats, and cebada, which, as they are 
the necessities of life in this burning climate, seem to be 
within the reach of everybody's means. 

The middling classes are the most reserved and the least 
gay of all the population of Spain,-~the most difficult of ac- 
cess, and the least interesting to a stranger when they are 
known. Their amusements are few. Society they have al- 
most none; for either which is the general rule they have 
very little culture and are rather rude in their manners, 
and then society, which depends for its charms in this class 
entirely on cultivation and refinement, is an amusement 
above their resources, and out of the circle of their pleasures 
and wants, or else they are instructed and refined, and then 
the long, long oppression of three centuries of tyranny and 
inquisition has taught them how dangerous it is to have 
such meetings, where the heart is too apt to speak what it 
feels, especially in that very portion of the people which 
has always been most obnoxious to the government and 
clergy; and therefore their doors are either hermetically 
sealed up, or else when they meet it is only to play at cards; 
which more than one of them has told me he had introduced 
into his parties, for the express purpose of suppressing con- 
versation. As a general remark, therefore, the pleasures of 
this class are to walk in the Prado, in the winter from 
twelve to two o'clock, and in the summer during the eve- 
ning, which they end by taking ices at a coffee-house, 
to go to the theatre, and to the toros. 
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JOURNAL 

Paris, December 10, 1818, to January 12, 1819 

The dinner-hour at Paris is six o'clock or half past six. I 
always dined in company, generally either at Count Pasto- 
ret's, at the Due de Duras', at the Count de Ste. Aulaire's, 
or, if I had no special engagement, at the Due de BroghVs, 
on whose table I always had a plate. Dinner is not so solemn 
an affair at Paris as it is almost everywhere else. It is soon 
over, you come out into the salon, take coffee and talk, and 
by nine o'clock you separate. Half an hour later the soirees 
begin. They are the most rational form of society I have 
yet seen, but are here pushed to excess. Those who are 
known and distinguished so much as to be able to draw a 
circle about them, take one or two evenings in each week 
and stay at home to receive, with very little ceremony, all 
whom they choose to invite to visit them. There are, there- 
fore, a great number of these parties, and often, of course, 
several fall on the same night. A person who has an exten- 
sive acquaintance will make several visits of this sort every 
evening, . . . and that he is in fact obliged to do it is its 
only objection; for if it were possible to take just as much 
of it as you like and no more, I do not know that a system 
of social intercourse could be carried to greater perfection 
than this is in France. . . . You come in without ceremony, 
talk as long as you find persons you like, and go away with- 
out taking leave, to repeat the same process in another 
salon. . . . The company is very various, but it should be 
remembered, to the credit of French manners, that men 
of letters are much sought in it. I was never anywhere that 
I did not meet them, and under circumstances where noth- 
ing but their literary merit could have given them a place. 
. . AH, however, is not on the bright side. . . . Almost 
everybody who comes to these salons comes to say a few 
brilliant things, get a reputation for esprit, the god who 
serves for Penates in French houses, and then hasten away 
to another coterie to produce the same effect. This is cer- 
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tainly the general tone of these societies; it is brilliant, 
graceful, superficial, and hollow. . . . 

I had a specimen of the varieties of French society, and 
at a very curious and interesting moment, for it was just 
as the revolution took place in the Ministry, by which the 
Duke de Richelieu was turned out, and Count Decazes put 
in, ... The most genuine and unmingled ultra society I 
met, was at the Marchioness de Louvois*. She is an old lady 
of sixty-five, who emigrated in 1789, and returned in 1814; 
and her brother, the present Bishop of Amiens, who was 
then French Minister at Venice, retreated at the same time 
to the upper part of Germany, and continued an exile as 
long as the family he served. I never went there that the 
old lady did not read me a good lecture about republican- 
ism; and if it had not been for the mild, equal good sense 
of the Bishop, I should certainly have suffered a little in 
my temper from her attacks, supported by a corps of 
petits Marquis de Fancien regime, who were always of her 
coterie. . . . 

The Duchess de Duras' society was ultra too, but ultra of 
a very different sort. It was composed of much that is dis- 
tinguished in the present management of affairs, to which 
she has been able to add many men of letters without dis- 
tinction of party. This is the result of her personal character. 
She is now about thirty-eight years old, not beautiful, but 
with a striking and animated physiognomy, elegant man- 
ners, and a power in conversation which has no rival in 
France since the death of Mad, de Stael. Her natural talents 
are of a high order, and she has read a great deal; but it is 
her enthusiasm, her simplicity and earnestness, and the 
graceful contributions she levies upon her knowledge to give 
effect to her conversation, that impart to it the peculiar 
charm which I have seen operate like a spell, on characters 
as different as those of Chateaubriand, Humboldt, and 
Talleyrand. I liked her very much, and went to her hotel 
often, in fact sometimes every day. On Sundays I dined 
there. Chateaubriand, Humboldt, and Alexis de Noailles 
were more than once of the party; and the conversation 
was amusing, and once extremely interesting, from the 
agony of political feeling, just at the moment when the king 
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deserted them, and gave himself up to Mons. Decazes. On 
Tuesday night she received at home, and all the world 
came, . . . and I think, except the politics, it was as inter- 
esting a society as could well be collected. On Saturday 
night, as wife of the first Gentleman of the Bedchamber, she 
went to the Tuileries and received there, or, as it is techni- 
cally called, did the honors of the Palace. ... I think I 
have never seen the honors of a large circle done with such 
elegance and grace, with such kind and attentive politeness, 
as Mad. de Duras used to show in this brilliant assembly. 

[The following anecdotes were written down later by 
Mr. Ticknor, and placed by him in the Journal according 
to the date:] 

I have spoken of Prince Talleyrand, whom I saw occa- 
sionally in Paris this winter ( 1818-19) , and of whom I have 
given my general impressions. But I met him twice, under 
circumstances which afforded me such intimations of his 
character, that I think it worth while to record them long 
afterwards, although I failed at the time to write out my 
notes, as I often did during my hurried life in Paris, at that 
period. 

On both the occasions referred to, I met Mons. de Talley- 
rand at the hotel of the Duchess de Duras, to whom I was 
presented by a letter from the Due Adrien de Montmorency 
Laval, French ambassador in Madrid, in such a way that, 
from the first, she received me with great kindness and per- 
mitted me to visit her familiarly. She received a great deal 
of company, but her favorite time for seeing her friends 
without ceremony was between four and six, what she 
called 'mes petites cinq heures/ the last thing, in fact, be- 
fore dinner, when her reception-room was no longer the 
salon for formal morning calls, but a charming library, just 
lighted for the early darkness of the season. I went oftenest 
at this hour, and generally found one or two friends with 
her. 

One evening, as I entered, I saw a single elderly gentle- 
man standing with his back to the fire, dressed in a long 
gray surtout coat, buttoned quite up to his throat, and 
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marked only with the red ribbon of the Legion o Honor, 
which ornamented the buttonholes of so many of the per- 
sons met in good society, that it constituted no distinction 
worth notice. He had on a heavy, high, white cravat, con- 
cealing a good deal of the lower part of his face, and his 
hair seemed brought down with powder and pomatum so as 
to hide his forehead and temples. In short, hardly anything 
of his features could be seen that it was easy to cover, and 
what I saw attracted at first little of my attention. He stood 
there kicking the fire-fender. I observed, however, that he 
was in earnest conversation with Mad. de Duras; that she 
called him 'Mon Prince'; and that the tones of both of them, 
and especially those of the lady, were a little too eager to 
be entirely pleasant, though quite well bred. 

I therefore took up a pamphlet and seemed to read; but 
I listened, as they were talking on a subject of political and 
legal notoriety, with which society and the journals were 
then ringing. It was, whether, under a phrase in the 'Charte,* 
or Constitution, 'La religion Romaine Catholique est la re- 
ligion de FEtat/ Protestants were required on days of pub- 
lic religious ceremony, like the Procession of the Corpus 
Christi, to hang out tapestry before their houses, or give 
other outward signs of respectful observance. The more 
earnest Catholics maintained that they were so required; 
the Protestants denied it, and had just prevailed, on the 
highest appeal in the courts of law. Mad. de Duras was 
displeased with this decision, and was maintaining her point 
with not a little brilliancy; the gentleman in gray answering 
her with wit, but not as if he wanted to discuss the matter. 
But at last it seemed to me that he became a little piqued 
with some of her sharp sallies, and said, rather suddenly 
and in a different tone, 'But do you know, Mad. de Duras, 
who advised* I think he said 'Beugnot* -'to put those words' 
into the Charte?* 'No, I do not,' she replied, "but they are 
excellent words, whoever it was/ 'Eh bien,' he retorted, in- 
stantly, V6tait moi/ *I am glad,' she replied, with equal 
promptness, and laughing, not altogether agreeably, 'that 
you advised such good words, and I thank you for them/ 
*But do you know why I advised them?' *No, ? she said, *but 
I am sure you can have had only a good reason for so good 
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a thing. 9 Well,' he continued, 1 suggested those words be- 
cause they did not mean anything at all,parcequ'ils ne 
signifiaient rien du tout/ 

Mad. de Duras replied with something approaching to as- 
perity, and the conversation went on for some little time in 
this tone, until, finding it, I suppose, more agreeable to talk 

about something else, she turned to me in a rather decisive 

manner, and said, Ton have no troubles of this sort in 
America; you have no state religion/ I answered, without 
entering into the matter, that of course we had not; but 

the gentleman in gray apparently as glad to change the 
subject as the lady wasimmediately began to talk about 
the United States, and to ask questions. I had not the small- 
est suspicion who he might be, but I soon perceived that 

he had been himself to America. I therefore took the liberty 
to ask him what parts of the country he had visited. He told 
me that he had been in Philadelphia, in Washington's time; 
and on my soon replying that I was from Boston, he said 
that he had been there too, and praised America generally. 
Mad. de Duras here interrupted him by saying, *It was 
there I first saw you, when I was a little girl, my mother 
and I &migre"es. We met you at a public ball in Philadel- 
phia/ *Oui,* said the gentleman in gray, going right on with 
Ms own thoughts, Vest un pays remarquable, mais leur 
luxe, leur luxe est affreux/ comparing it, no doubt, with 
the tasteful and dainty luxury to which he had been ac- 
customed in France, before he fled from the Revolution, 
and amidst which he had everywhere lived since his return. 
I now became very curious to know who he was, and 
asked him what other parts of the United States he had 
visited. He told me he had been in New York, and that, at 
one time, he went as far east as Portland. I immediately 
suspected who he was, for I knew that M. de Talleyrand 
had been so far east, and no farther. I questioned him, 
therefore, about Boston. He seemed to have some recollec- 
tion of it; said he knew a very intelligent family there, he 
did not remember their names, but there was a daughter 
in it whose name was *Barbe* [Barbara], one of the hand- 
somest creatures he ever saw. I knew in an instant that it 
was Barbara Higginson, whom I had known, as Mrs. S. G. 
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Perkins quite intimately, when she was the mother of half 
a dozen children; with whom I had crossed the Atlantic in 
1815, and who had often told me of her acquaintance with 
Talleyrand, and that he talked English with her who knew 
no French -at all, when he refused to talk it in society gen- 
erally. But he no longer cared anything about her or about 
anybody in Boston, except as a part of his own recollec- 
tions and life. 

In this way we continued to talk for some time, until, at 
last, Mad. de Duras turned and said, 'Messieurs, you talk 
so much about individuals that I think you ought to know 
each other/ and presented me without further words to 
Prince Talleyrand. Everything, of course, now became easy 
and simple. I asked him about the United States, concern- 
ing which I thought he did not like to talk, but he said, 
'There is a great deal to be learnt there, f y ai appris assez, 
moi-m^me'; and then, turning to Mad. de Duras, he said, 
laughing, 'If Dino [his nephew] would go there, lie would 
learn more than he does every night at the opera/ I asked 
him about Washington's appearance, and he spoke of him 
very respectfully but very coldly, which I easily accounted 
for, because it was well known that Washington had told 
Hamilton that he could not receive Talleyrand at his levees, 
and Pichon had told me, in 1817, that lie knew Talleyrand 
had never forgiven it. 

But this naturally brought Hamilton into his thoughts, 
and of him he spoke willingly, freely, and with great ad- 
miration. In the course of his remarks, he said that he had 
known, during his life, many of the more marked men of 
his time, but that lie had never, on the whole, known one 
equal to Hamilton. I was much surprised, as wel as grati- 
fied, by the remark; but still feeling that, as an American, 
I was, in some sort, a party concerned by patriotism in the 
compliment, I answered, with a little reserve, perhaps with 
a little modesty, that the great military commanders and 
tibe great statesmen of Europe had dealt with much larger 
masses of men, and much wider interests than Hamilton 
ever had. "Mais, monsieur,' the Prince instantly replied, 
'Hamilton avait devine" TEurope/ After this, he spoke almost 
inevitably of Burr, whom lie had also known in America, 
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but whom he did not rate, intellectually, so high as I think 
most persons who knew him have done. He said, that when 
Burr came to< Europe, he wished to induce the French gov- 
ernment to be concerned in a project for dismembering the 

United States, which he had earlier entertained. 'But,' 
Talleyrand said, 1 would have nothing to do with him. I 
hated the man who had murdered Hamilton/ 'Assassine* 
was the word he used. This may have been his sole motive, 
though he had little influence, I suppose, at that time, and 
it is not very likely. But, at any rate, he suffered Burr to fall 
into poverty in Paris and come home a beggar, arriving at 
Boston, where he was relieved, but not visited by Mr. 
Jonathan Mason. 



JOUKNAL, 

I found Hazlitt living in Milton's house, the very one where 
he dictated his Taradise Lost/ and occupying the room 
where, tradition says, he kept the organ on which he loved 

to play. I should rather say Hazlitt sat in it, for excepting 
his table, three chairs, and an old picture, this enormous 
room was empty and tmoccupied. It was whitewashed, and 
all over the walls he had written in pencil short scraps of 
brilliant thoughts and phrases, half-lines of poetry, refer- 
ences, etc., in the nature of a commonplace-book. His con- 
versation was much of the same kind, generally in short 
sentences, quick and pointed, dealing much in allusions, 
and relying a good deal on them for success; as, when he 
said, with apparent satisfaction, that Curran was the Homer 
of blackguards, and afterwards, when the political state of 
the world came up, said of the Emperor Alexander, that 'he 
is the Sir Charles Grandison of Europe.' On the whole, he 
was more amusing than interesting, and his nervous man- 
ner shows that this must be his character. He is now nearly 
forty, and, when quite young, lived several years in Amer- 
ica, chiefly in Virginia, but a little while at our Dor- 
chester. . . . 

Godwin is as far removed from everything feverish and 
exciting as if his head had never been filled with anything 
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but geometry. He is now about sixty-five, stout, well-built, 
and unbroken by age, with a cool, dogged manner, exactly 
opposite to everything I had imagined of the author of 'St. 
Leon" and 'Caleb Williams/ He lives on Snowhill, just about 
where Evelina's vulgar relations lived. His family is sup- 
ported partly by the labors of his own pen and partly by 
those of his wife's, but chiefly by the profits of a shop for 
children's books, which she keeps and manages to consider- 
able advantage. She is a spirited, active woman, who con- 
trols the house, I suspect, pretty well; and when I looked 
at Godwin, and saw with what cool obstinacy he adhered 
to everything he had once assumed, and what a cold selfish- 
ness lay at the bottom of his character, I felt a satisfaction 
in the thought that he had a wife who must sometimes give 
a start to his blood and a stir to his nervous system. 

The true way, however, to see these people was to meet 
them all together, as I did once at dinner at Godwin's, and 
once at a convocation, or 'Saturday Night Club,' at Hunt's, 
where they felt themselves bound to show off and produce 
an effect; for then Lamb's gentle humor, Hunt's passion, 
and Curran's volubility, Hazlitt's sharpness and point, and 
Godwin's great head full of cold brains, all coming into con- 
tact and conflict, and agreeing in nothing but their com- 
mon hatred of everything that has been more successful 
than their own works, made one of the most curious and 
amusing olla podrida I ever met. 

The contrast between these persons . . . and the class I 
was at the same time in the habit of meeting at Sir Joseph 
Banks' on Sunday evening, at Gilford's, at Murray's Liter- 
ary Exchange, and especially at Lord Holland's, was strik- 
ing enough. As Burke said of vice, that it lost half its evil 
by losing all its grossness, literary rivalship here seemed to 
lose all its evil by the gentle and cultivated spirit that pre- 
vailed over it, and gave it its own hue and coloring. The 
society at Lord Holland's, however, was quite different from 
what it had been in January. Then he lived in St. James' 
Square, in town, and had almost none but men of letters 
about him. . . . Now he lived at his old baronial establish- 
ment, Holland House, two miles from London. Parliament 
was in full session and activity, and the chief members of 
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the Opposition, especially Lord Grey and Earl Spencer, 
were much there. . . . There was more of fashion and 
politics than when I went there before, and I had two very 
interesting dinners with them, one when only Brougham 
and Sismondi were present. . . . The very house has a 
classical value. . . . Lord Holland told me, that in the gal- 
lery, which he has converted into a library, Addison, ac- 
cording to tradition, used to compose his papers, walking 
up and down its whole length, with a bottle of wine at each 
end, under whose influence he wrote, as Horace Walpole 
says. . . . Lord Grey is a consummate gentleman, and, be- 
sides being the leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Lords, is a good scholar. With all this, he is the affectionate 
father of thirteen children. There are few men I have known 
that are more loved than he is; but in his general character, 
as he appears in mixed society, he is more a politician than 
anything else. . . . 

I had much known in Madrid Sir Henry Wellesley, am- 
bassador there, and afterwards, as Lord Cowley, ambassa- 
dor at Paris. He gave me important letters of introduction, 
and wrote besides to London, desiring me to be presented 
to his venerable mother. One morning, therefore, the Dow- 
ager Marchioness of Downshire took me, with her two 
charming, cultivated daughters, to make the visit. Lady 
Mornington was a person of a decided, dignified manner, 
not much infirm for her age, and with the air of a person 
accustomed to deference from her kinsfolk, however ele- 
vated, as well as from other people. She received me kindly, 
and we talked, as a matter of course, about Madrid, Sir 
Henry and Lady Wellesley, Lord Marcus Hill, and other 
persons there whom she knew; as well as of some, like the 
Tatistcheffs, the Due de Montmorency, etc., of whom she 
had only heard. My English was without accent, and, as 
I was presented at the request of her son, she took me to 
be an Englishman. The Downshires, however, knowing me 
only as an American, began, after a few moments, to talk 
about America by way of making conversation. But we had 
not got far before old Lady Mornington broke in upon us: 
'By the way, talking of America, there are more letters come 
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from Mary Bagot; 2 and she says it is worse and worse 
there; that the more parties she gives the more she may; 
that she never saw such unreasonable, ill-bred people as 
those Americans/ etc., etc. It was not easy to stop her. But 
the embarrassment was soon apparent. Lady Downshire, 
who was a little formal, became very stiff and red, and her 
daughters, the Ladies Hill, who were very frolicsome, found 
it hard to stifle their laughter with their handkerchiefs. At 
last Lady Mornington herself perceived the difficulty, and 
feeling that it was too late to correct the mistake, she looked 
all round with a remarkably large and expressive pair of 
eyes, and simply said, 'Ah, I see how it is, we will talk of 
something else/ We did not, however, stop long, although 
the old lady did not permit the conversation to be broken 
up or interrupted; but when we were fairly in the carriage 
again, to make some other calls, we had a good laugh. 

2 Lady Mary, wife of Sir Charles Bagot, then Minister at 
Washington, a granddaughter of Lady Mornington. 



Washington Irving: Rural Life in 
England 



[This essay is taken from The Sketch-Book, a volume which 
contains some famous tales on native themes, but which is 
actually a bible of Anglophile imagery and sentiment. It is 
one of the prime sources of the idea of Mother England, 
an idea that has exercised a profound influence on certain 
classes of Americans. The Sketch-Book is, in fact, one of 
those works which enabled Americans to overcome the 
hostility toward England bred in the Revolutionary period 
and to recover their attachment to the 'old home/ In Ir- 
ving's case the recovery proceeds through the cult of the 
picturesque, of local color, of the search for the relics of 
mouldering antiquity and of everything that holds forth 
'the charms of storied and poetical associations. 7 By his 
absorption in such associations Irving was able to accept 
the English social order and to declare that the English 
gentlemen were the finest race of men on earth. He com- 
pletely ignored the England of the Industrial Revolution, 
of world-wide trade, of empire and power. It is when read 
with these considerations in mind that a slight essay like 
'Rural Life in England' presents itself as a document in the 
social and cultural history of America. 

It is interesting to compare Irving's reaction to Eng- 
land with that of George Ticknor. The classicism of the 
eighteenth-century mind survives in the latter; he is con- 
cerned with famous people and with 'refined society/ but 
not at all with antique sites, ruined castles, falling towers, 
or that hoary usage and revered custom so adored by Ir- 
ving, who is impelled by exactly the same motives as Rad- 
clyffe, the hero of one of Hawthorne's unfinished romances. 
Radclyffe doubts 'whether the most devoted antiquarian 
in England ever cares to search for an old thing merely be- 
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cause it is old, as any American would do. Age is our 
novelty; therefore it attracts and absorbs/ This nostalgia for 
England's ivy-grown and venerable scenes is expressed 
again and again in nineteenth-century American literature, 
finding its most concentrated and perhaps ultimate utter- 
ance in Henry James's story The Passionate Pilgrim. 

The Sketch-Book appeared in 1819, four years after Ir- 
ving embarked on his second trip to Europe. He remained 
abroad till 1832, traveling in England, France, and Ger- 
many, serving for three years as diplomatic attach^ in 
Madrid and for another three years as secretary of legation 
in London. During that period he produced, besides The 
Sketch-Book, a number of books on Old-World subjects, in- 
cluding Bracebridge Hall, an idyllic picture of life in an 
old English manor-house, Tales of a Traveller, The Alham- 
bra, and the histories of Columbus and the conquest of 
Granada. Though his Spanish works are replete with local 
color, they lack that sense of personal allegiance and 1 identi- 
fication which enlivens his writings on England.] 

Oh! friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural pleasures past! 

COWPKR 

The stranger who would form a correct opinion of the Eng- 
lish character must not confine his observations to the me- 
tropolis. He must go forth into the country; he must sojourn 
in villages and hamlets; he must visit castles, villas, farm- 
houses, cottages; he must wander through parks and gar- 
dens; along hedges and green lanes; he must loiter about 
country churches; attend wakes and fairs, and other rural 
festivals; and cope with the people in all their conditions, 
and all their habits and humors. 

In some countries the large cities absorb the wealth and 
fashion of the nation; they are the only fixed abodes of ele- 
gant and intelligent society, and the country is inhabited 
almost entirely by boorish peasantry. In England, on the 
contrary, the metropolis is a mere gathering-place, or gen- 
eral rendezvous, of the polite classes, where they devote a 
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small portion of the year to a hurry of gayety and dissipa- 
tion, and, having indulged this kind of carnival, return again 
to the apparently more congenial habits of rural life. The 
various orders of society are therefore diffused over the 
whole surface of the kingdom, and the most retired neigh- 
borhoods afford specimens of the different ranks. 

The English, in fact, are strongly gifted with the rural 
feeling. They possess a quick sensibility to the beauties of 
nature, and a keen relish for the pleasures and employments 
of the country. This passion seems inherent in them. Even 
the inhabitants of cities, born and brought up among brick 
walls and bustling streets, enter with facility into rural 
habits, and evince a tact for rural occupation. The merchant 
has his snug retreat in the vicinity of the metropolis, where 
he often displays as much pride and zeal in the cultivation 
of his flower-garden, and the maturing of his fruits, as he 
does in the conduct of his business, and the success of a 
commercial enterprise. Even those less fortunate individ- 
uals, who are doomed to pass their lives in the midst of 
din and traffic, contrive to have something that shall re- 
mind them of the green aspect of nature. In the most dark 
and dingy quarters of the city, the drawing-room window 
resembles frequently a bank of flowers; every spot capable 
of vegetation has its grassplot and flower-bed; and every 
square its mimic park, laid out with picturesque taste, and 
gleaming with refreshing verdure. 

Those who see the Englishman only in town are apt to 
form an unfavorable opinion of his social character. He is 
either absorbed in business, or distracted by the thousand 
engagements that dissipate time, thought, and feeling, in 
this huge metropolis. He has, therefore, too commonly a 
look of hurry and abstraction. Wherever he happens to be, 
he is on the point of going somewhere else; at the moment 
he is talking on one subject, his mind is wandering to an- 
other; and while paying a friendly visit, he is calculating 
how lie shall economize time so as to pay the other visits 
allotted in the morning. An immense metropolis, like Lon- 
don, is calculated to make men selfish and uninteresting. 
In their casual and transient meetings, they can but deal 
briefly in commonplaces. They present but the cold super- 
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ficies of character its rich, and genial qualities have no time 
to be warmed into a flow. 

It is in the country that the Englishman gives scope to 
his natural feelings. He breaks loose gladly from the cold 
formalities and negative civilities of town; throws off his 
habits of shy reserve, and becomes joyous and free-hearted. 
He manages to collect round him all the conveniences and 
elegancies of polite life, and to banish its restraints. His 
country-seat abounds with every requisite, either for stu- 
dious retirement, tasteful gratification, or rural exercise. 
Books, paintings, music, horses, dogs, and sporting imple- 
ments of all kinds, are at hand. He puts no constraint either 
upon his guests or himself, but in the true spirit of hospital- 
ity provides the means of enjoyment, and leaves every one 
to partake according to his inclination. 

The taste of the English in the cultivation of land, and 
in what is called landscape gardening, is unrivalled. They 
have studied nature intently, and discover an exquisite sense 
of her beautiful forms and harmonious combinations. Those 
charms, which in other countries she lavishes in wild soli- 
tudes, are here assembled round the haunts of domestic life. 
They seem to have caught her coy and furtive graces, and 
spread them, like witchery, about their rural abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magnificence of 
English park scenery, Vast lawns that extend like sheets of 
vivid green, with here and there clumps of gigantic trees, 
heaping up rich piles of foliage: the solemn pomp of 
groves and woodland glades, with the deer trooping in silent 
herds across them; the hare, bounding away to the covert; 
or the pheasant, suddenly bursting upon the wing; the 
brook, taught to wind in natural meanderings or expand 
into a glassy lake; the sequestered pool, reflecting the 
quivering trees, with the yellow leaf sleeping on its bosom, 
and the trout roaming fearlessly about its limpid waters; 
while some rustic temple or sylvan statue, grown green and 
dank with age, gives an air of classic sanctity to the 
seclusion. 

These are but a few of the features of park scenery; but 
what most delights me, is the creative talent with which 
the English decorate the unostentatious abodes of middle 
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life. The radest habitation, the most unpromising and 
scanty portion of land, in the hands of an Englishman of 
taste, becomes a little paradise. With a nicely discriminat- 
ing eye, he seizes at once upon its capabilities, and pictures 
in his mind the future landscape. The sterile spot grows 
Into loveliness under his hand; and yet the operations of 
art which produce the effect are scarcely to be perceived. 
The cherishing and training of some trees; the cautious 
pruning of others; the nice distribution of flowers and plants 
of tender and graceful foliage; the introduction of a green 
slope of velvet turf; the partial opening to a peep of blue 
distance, or silver gleam of water: all these are managed 
with a delicate tact, a pervading yet quiet assiduity, like 
the magic touchings with which a painter finishes up a 
favorite picture. 

The residence of people of fortune and refinement in the 
country has diffused a degree of taste and elegance in rural 
economy, that descends to the lowest class. The very la- 
borer, with his thatched cottage and narrow slip of ground, 
attends to their embellishment. The trim hedge, the grass- 
plot before the door, the little flower-bed bordered with snug 
box, the woodbine trained up against the wall, and hanging 
its blossoms about the lattice, the pot of flowers in the win- 
dow, the holly, providently planted about the house, to 
cheat winter of its dreariness, and to throw in a semblance 
of green summer to cheer the fireside: all these bespeak 
the influence of taste, flowing down from high sources, and 
pervading the lowest levels of the public mind. If ever Love, 
as poets sing, delights to visit a cottage, it must be the cot- 
tage of an English peasant. 

The fondness for rural life among the higher classes of 
the English has had a great and salutary effect upon the 
national character. I do not know a finer race of men than 
the English gentlemen. Instead of the softness and effemi- 
nacy which characterize the men of rank in most countries, 
they exhibit a union of elegance and strength, a robustness 
of frame and freshness of complexion, which I am inclined 
to attribute to their living so much in the open air, and pur- 
suing so eagerly the invigorating recreations of the coun- 
try. These hardy exercises produce also a healthful tone of 
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mind and spirits, and a manliness and simplicity of man- 
ners, which even the follies and dissipations of the town 
cannot easily pervert, and can never entirely destroy. In the 
country, too, the different orders of society seem to ap- 
proach more freely, to be more disposed to blend and op- 
erate favorably upon each other. The distinctions between 
them do not appear to be so marked and impassable as in 
the cities. The manner in which property has been distrib- 
uted into small estates and farms has established a regular 
gradation from the nobleman, through the classes of gentry, 
small landed proprietors, and substantial farmers, down to 
the laboring peasantry; and while it has thus banded the 
extremes of society together, has infused into each inter- 
mediate rank a spirit of independence. This, it must be con- 
fessed, is not so universally the case at present as it was 
formerly; the larger estates having, in late years of distress, 
absorbed the smaller, and, in some parts of the country, al- 
most annihilated the sturdy race of small farmers. These, 
however, I believe, are but casual breaks in the general 
system I have mentioned. 

In rural occupation there is nothing mean and debasing. 
It leads a man forth among scenes of natural grandeur and 
beauty; it leaves him to the workings of his own mind, op- 
erated upon by the purest and most elevating of external 
influences. Such a man may be simple and rough, but he 
cannot he vulgar, The man of refinement, therefore, finds 
nothing revolting in an intercourse with the lower orders in 
rural life, as he does when he casually mingles with the 
lower orders of cities. He lays aside his distance and re- 
serve, and is glad to waive the distinctions of rank, and to 
enter into the honest, heartfelt enjoyments of common life. 
Indeed the very amusements of the country bring men 
more and more together; and the sound of hound and horn 
blend all feelings into harmony. I believe this is one great 
reason why the nobility and gentry are more popular among 
the inferior orders in England than they are im any other 
country; and why the latter have endured so many exces- 
sive pressures and extremities, without repMng more gen- 
erally at the unequal distribution of fortune and privilege. 

To this mingling of cultivated and rustic society may also 
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be attributed the rural feeling that runs through British lit- 
erature; the frequent use of illustrations from rural life; 
those incomparable descriptions of nature that abound in 
the British poets, that have continued down from 'the 
Flower and the Leaf of Chaucer, and have brought into 
our closets all the freshness and fragrance of the dewy land- 
scape. The pastoral writers of other countries appear as if 
they had paid nature an occasional visit, and become ac- 
quainted with her general charms; but the British poets 
have lived and revelled with her-they have wooed her in 
her most secret haunts they have watched her minutest 
caprices* A spray could not tremble in the breeze a leaf 
could not rustle to the grounda diamond drop could not 
patter in the stream a fragrance could not exhale from the 
humble violet, nor a daisy unfold its crimson tints to the 
morning, but it has been noticed by these impassioned and 
delicate observers, and wrought up into some beautiful 
morality, 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to rural oc- 
cupations has been wonderful on the face of the country. 
A great part of the island is rather level, and would be 
monotonous, were it not for the charms of culture: but it is 
studded and gemmed, as it were, with castles and palaces, 
and embroidered with parks and gardens. It does not 
abound in grand and sublime prospects, but rather in lit- 
tle home scenes of rural repose and sheltered quiet. Every 
antique farm-house and moss-grown cottage is a picture: 
and as the roads are continually winding, and the view is 
shut in by groves and hedges, the eye is delighted by a 
continual succession of small landscapes of captivating 
loveliness. 

The great charm, however, of English scenery is the 
moral feeling that seems to pervade it. It is associated in 
the mind with ideas of order, of quiet, of sober well- 
established principles, of hoary usage and reverend custom. 
Every thing seems to be the growth of ages of regular and 
peaceful existence. The old church of remote architecture, 
with its low massive portal; its gothic tower; its windows 
rich with tracery and painted glass, in scrupulous preserva- 
tion; its stately monuments of warriors and worthies of the 
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olden time, ancestors of the present lords of the soil; its 
tombstones, recording successive generations of sturdy yeo- 
manry, whose progeny still plough the same fields, and 
kneel at the same altar the parsonage, a quaint irregular 
pile, partly antiquated, but repaired and altered in the 
tastes of various ages and occupants the stile and foot- 
path leading from the church-yard, across pleasant fields, 
and along shady hedge-rows, according to an immemorial 
right of way the neighboring village, with its venerable cot- 
tages, its public green sheltered by trees, under which the 
forefathers of the present race have sported the antique 
family mansion, standing apart in some little rural domain, 
but looking down with a protecting air on the surrounding 
scene: all these common features of English landscape 
evince a calm and settled security, and hereditary transmis- 
sion of homebred virtues and local attachments, that speak 
deeply and touchingly for the moral character of the nation. 

It is a pleasing sight for a Sunday morning, when the bell 
is sending its sober melody across the quiet fields, to behold 
the peasantry in their best finery, with ruddy faces and 
modest cheerfulness, thronging tranquilly along the green 
lanes to church; but it is still more pleasing to see them in 
the evenings, gathered about their cottage doors, and ap- 
pearing to exult in the humble comforts and embellishments 
which their own hands have spread around them. 

It is this sweet home-feeling, this settled repose of affec- 
tion in the domestic scene, that is, after all, the parent of 
the steadiest virtues and purest enjoyments; and I cannot 
close these desultory remarks better, than by quoting the 
words of a modern English poet, who has depicted it with 
remarkable felicity: 

Through each gradation, from the castled hall, 
The city dome, the villa crown'd with shade, 
But chief from modest mansions numberless, 
In town or hamlet, shelt'ring middle life, 
Down to the cottaged vale, and straw roof d shed; 
This western isle hath long been famed for scenes 
Where bliss domestic finds a dwelling-place; 
Domestic bliss, that, like a harmless dove, 
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(Honor and sweet endearment keeping guard,) 
Can centre in a little quiet nest 
All that desire would fly for through the earth; 
That can, the world eluding, be itself 
A world enjoy'd; that wants no witnesses 
But its own sharers, and approving heaven; 
That, like a flower deep Md in rocky cleft, 
Smiles, though 'tis looking only at the sky. 1 

1 From a Poem on the death of the Princess Charlotte, by the 
Keverend Rann Kennedy, A.M. 



James Penimore Cooper: A Dinner for 
Mr. Canning, National Differences 



[The two pieces by James Fenimore Cooper, for which I 
have supplied titles, are taken from his now virtually for- 
gotten Gleanings in Europe ( 1837) , a work in four volumes 
drawn from the elaborate notes accumulated during his 
stay abroad between 1826 and 1833. The dinner for the 
British statesman George Canning, so minutely and curi- 
ously described by Cooper, took place at the American 
Legation in Paris but a few months after his arrival in that 
city, which served him as headquarters for his extensive 
travels on the Continent and in England. Cooper's reputa- 
tion as a romancer was world-wide when he left home, and 
during his seven years abroad he wrote many more books, 
including three European novels The Bravo., The Heiden- 
matter, and The Headsman in which he set out to examine 
European facts in the light of American ideas. In 1828 he 
produced his Notions of the Americans, a polemical work 
in which he represented himself as an Englishman report- 
ing on his travels in the United States in order all the more 
vehemently to ridicule and expose the notions of superiority 
entertained by the British travelers of that age. In his at- 
titude toward England, Cooper was indeed the exact op- 
posite of a writer like Washington Irving, for he would at 
no point allow sentimental archaism to divert him from the 
defense of his countrymen against the real or imaginary 
slights suffered in their intercourse with the nation that 
once claimed their allegiance. 

Toward Europe generally Cooper reacted in a considera- 
bly more complex and intelligent fashion than most of his 
contemporaries. For all his touchiness as a patriot, he was 
not one to ignore the lessons that the Old World could teach 
the New, Thus he regarded Europe, and France in par- 
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ticular, as a school of civilization for Americans, but at the 
same time he resented, even in the French, any attempt to 
run down American institutions; and he protested against 
the tendency of a certain class of American travelers in Eu- 
rope to make common cause with the aristocratic caste or 
'the exclusionists in politics/ 

What is of the greatest interest in 'National Differences' 
is the comparison drawn between the status of the indi- 
vidual in Europe and in America. The difference between 
personal and political freedom was clearly grasped by 
Cooper, so much so that he agreed with the foreign opinion 
that there was less personal freedom in the United States 
than in most countries. The seemingly irresistible American 
demand for conformity Cooper attributed, much in the 
same way as the writers of H. L. Mencken's generation did 
nearly a century later, to *the exaggerated religionists who 
first peopled the country/ This concern with the rights of 
the individual is historically one of the major critical themes 
of our literature. But whereas in some writers this criticism 
of American life has led to an overestimation of the Eu- 
ropean order, in Cooper it is never made one-sidedly, but 
always with the consciousness of the very real benefits de- 
rived by the individual from living in a democratic society.] 



1. A DINNER FOR MR. CANNING 

... In consequence of our not having brought any letters 
. . . and of not having sought society, no one gave them- 
selves any trouble on our account, for the first three or four 
months of our residence in Paris. At the end of that period, 
however, I made my debut, at probably as brilliant an en- 
tertainment, as one usually sees, here, in the course of a 
whole winter. Mr. Canning, then Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, came to Paris on a visit, and, as is usual on 
such occasions, diplomacy was a good deal mixed up with 
eating and drinking. Report says, that the etiquette of the 
Court was a good deal deranged by this visit, the Bourbons 
not having adopted the hail-fellow hospitality of the Eng- 
lish kings. M. de Villele, or M. de Damas, would be invited 
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to dine at Windsor, almost as a matter of course; but the 
descendant of Hugh Capet hesitated about breaking bread 
with an English commoner. The matter is understood to 
have been gotten over, by giving the entertainment at St. 
Cloud; where, it would seem, the royal person has fewer 
immunities than at the Tuileries, But, among other atten- 
tions that were bestowed on the English statesman, Mr. 
Brown determined to give him a great diplomatic dinner; 
and, our own legations having a great poverty of subor- 
dinates, except in the way of travelling attaches., I was in- 
vited to occupy one end of the table, while the regular 
Secretary took his seat at the other. Before I attempt a short 
description of this entertainment, it may help ... to give 
you more distinct ideas of the matter, than can be obtained 
from novels, if I commence with a summary of the ap- 
pliances and modes of polite intercourse in this part of the 
world, as they are to be distinguished from our own. 

In the first place, you are to discard from your mind, all 
images of two rooms and folding-doors, with a passage six 
feet wide, a narrow carpeted flight of steps, and a bed- 
room prepared for the ladies to uncloak in, and another in 
which the men can brush their hair, and hide their hats. 
Some such snuggeries, very possibly exist in England among 
the middling classes; but I believe all over the continent 
of Europe, style is never attempted, without more suitable 
means to carry out the intention. 

In Paris every one, who mingles with the world, lives in a 
hotel, or a house that has a court and an outer gate. Usually, 
the building surrounds three sides of this court, and some- 
times, the whole four; though small hotels are to be found, 
in which the court is encircled on two, or even three of its 
sides, merely by high walls. The gate is always in the keep- 
ing of a regular porter, who is an important personage about 
the establishment, taking in letters, tickets, &c., ejecting 
blackguards and all other suspicious persons, carrying mes- 
sages, besides levying contributions on all the inmates of 
the house, in the way of wood and coal. In short, he is, in 
some measure, held to be responsible for the exits and en- 
trances, being a sort of domestic gensd'arme. In the larger 
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hotels, there are two courts, the great and la basse cour > 
the latter being connected with the offices and stables. 

Of course, these hotels vary in size and magnificence. 
Some are not larger than our own largest town-dwellings, 
while others, again, are palaces. As these buildings were 
originally constructed to lodge a single establishment, they 
have their principal and their inferior apartments; some 
have their summer and their winter apartments. As is, and 
always must be the case, where everything like state and 
magnificence are affected, the reception rooms are en suite; 
the mode of building which prevails in America, being de- 
rived from the secondary class of English houses. It is true, 
that in London, many men of rank, perhaps of the nobility, 
do not live in houses any larger, or much better, than the 
best of our own; though I think, that one oftener sees rooms 
of a good size and proper elevation, even in these dwellings, 
than it is usual to see in America. But the great houses 
of London, such as Burlington-house, Northumberland- 
house, Devonshire-house, Lansdown-house, Sutherland- 
house, (the most magnificent of all,) &c. &c., are, more or 
less, on the continental plan, though not generally built 
around courts. This plan eschews passages of all descrip- 
tions, except among the private parts of the dwelling. In 
this respect, an American house, is the very opposite of a 
European house. We are nothing without passages, it being 
indispensable that every room should open on one; whereas, 
here, the great point is to have as little to do with them 
as possible. . . . 

From all this you will be prepared to understand some 
of the essential differences between a reception in Paris, and 
one at New-York, or even at Washington. The footman, or 
footmen, if there are two, ascend to the inner ante-chamber, 
with their masters and mistresses, where they receive the 
cloaks, shawls, over-coats, or whatever else has been used 
for the sake of mere warmth, and withdraw. If they are 
sent home, as is usually the case at dinners and evening 
parties, they return with the things at the hour ordered, but 
if the call be merely a passing one, or the guest means to 
go early to some other house, they either wait in the ante- 
chamber, or in a room provided for that purpose. The 
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French are kind to their servants; much kinder than either 
the English, or their humble imitators, ourselves; and it is 
quite common to see, not only a good warm room, but re- 
freshments, provided for the servants at a French party. In 
England, they either crowd the narrow passages and the 
door-way, or throng the street, as with us. In both coun- 
tries, the poor coachmen sit for hours on their carriage- 
boxes, like so many ducks, in the drizzle and rain. 

The footman gives the names of his party to the maitre 
d'hdtel, or the groom of the chambers, who, as he throws 
open the door of the first drawing-room, announces them 
in a loud voice. Announcing by means of a line of servants, 
is rarely, if ever, practised in France, though it is still done 
in England, at large parties, and in the great houses. Every 
one has heard the story of the attempt at Philadelphia, 
some forty years ago, to introduce the latter custom, when, 
by the awkwardness of a servant, a party was announced 
as 'Master and Mistress, and the young ladies'; but you will 
smile when I tell you that the latter part of this style is 
precisely that which is most in vogue at Paris. A young 
lady here, may be admired, she may be danced with, 
and she may even look and be looked at; but in society she 
talks, little, is never loud or betteish, is always neat and 
simple in her attire, using very little jewelry, and has 
scarcely any other name than Mademoiselle. The usual 
mode of announcing is, 'Monsieur le Comte, et Madame 
la Comtesse d'une telle, avec leurres desmoiselles: or, in 
plain English, The Count and Countess Such-a-one, with 
their daughters.' This you will perceive is not so far, after 
all, from 'Master and Mistress, and the young ladies/ The 
English, more simple in some respects, and less so in others, 
usually give every name, though, in the use of titles, the 
utmost good taste is observed. Thus every nobleman below 
a Duke, is almost uniformly addressed and styled Lord 
A , Lord B , &c., and their wives, Ladies A and 
B . Thus the Marquess of Lansdowne would, I think, 
always be addressed and spoken of, and even announced, 
merely as Lord Lansdowne. This, you will observe, is using 
the simplest possible style, and it appears to me that there 
is rather an affectation of simplicity in their ordinary inter- 
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course, the term 'My Lord' being hardly ever used, except 

by the tradesmen and domestics. 

The safest rule for an American, and certainly the one 
that good taste would dictate, is to be very sparing in his 
use of every thing of this sort, since he cannot be always 
certain of the proper usages of the different countries he 
visits, and, so long as he avoids unnecessary affectations of 
republicanisms, and, if a gentleman, this he will do without 
any effort, simplicity is his cue. When I say avoids the 
affectations of republicanisms, I do not mean the points 
connected with principles, but those vulgar and under-bred 
pretensions of ultra equality and liberalism, which, while 
they mark neither manliness nor a real appreciation of 
equal rights, almost uniformly betray a want of proper 
training and great ignorance of the world. Whenever, how- 
ever, any attempt is made to identify equality of rights and 
democratica! institutions with vulgarity and traculency, as 
is sometimes attempted here, in the presence of Americans, 
and even in good company, it is the part of every gentleman 
of our country to improve the opportunity that is thus 
afforded him, to show it is a source of pride, with him, to 
belong to a nation in which a hundred men are not de- 
pressed politically, in order that one may be great; and also 
to show how much advantage, after all, he who is right in 
substance has over him who is substantially wrong, even in 
the forms of society, and in that true politeness which de- 
pendts on natural justice. Such a principle, acted on system- 
atically, would soon place the gentlemen of America where 
they ought to be, and the gentlemen of other countries 
where, sooner or later, they must be content to descend, or 
to change their systems. That these things are not so, must 
be ascribed to our provincial habits, our remote situation, 
comparative insignificance, and chieiy to the circumstance 
that men's minds, trained under a different state of things, 
cannot keep even pace with the wonderful progress of the 
facts of the country. 

But all this time, I have only got you into the outer salon 
of a French hotel. In order that we may proceed more regu- 
larly, we will return to the dinner given by our minister to 
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Mr. Canning. Mr. Brown has an apartment in the Hotel 
Monaco, one of the best houses in Paris. . . . As I had been 
pressed especially to be early, I went a little before six, and 
finding no one in the drawing-room, I strolled into the 
bureau, where I found Mr. Sheiden, the Secretary of Lega- 
tion, who lived in the family, dressed for dinner. We chatted 
a little, and, on my admiring the magnificence of the rooms, 
he gave me the history of the hotel, with an additional 
anecdote that may be worth relating. 

This hotel/ said the Secretary, 'was once owned by M. 
de Talleyrand, and this bureau was probably the receptacle 
of state secrets of far greater importance than any that are 
connected with our own simple and unsupported claims for 
justice.' He then went on to say, that the citizens of Ham- 
burgh, understanding it was the intention of Napoleon to 
incorporate their town with the empire, had recourse to a 
douceur, in order to prevent an act, that, by destroying 
their neutrality, would annihilate their commerce. Four 
millions of francs were administered on this occasion, and 
of these a large proportion, it is said, went to pay for the 
hotel Monaco, which was a recent purchase of M. de 
Talleyrand. To the horror of the Hamboufgeois, the money 
was scarcely paid, when the deprecated decree appeared, 
and every man of them was converted into a Frenchman, 
by the stroke of a pen. The worthy burghers were accus- 
tomed to receive a quid pro quo, for every florin they be- 
stowed, f ailing of which, on the present occasion, they sent 
a deputation forthwith to Napoleon, to reveal the facts, and 
to make their complaints. That great man little liked that 
any one but himself should peculate in his dominions, and, 
in the end, M. de Talleyrand, was 1 obliged to qliit the hotel 
Monaco. By some means, with which I am unacquainted, 
most probably by purchase, however, the house is now the 
property of Madame Adelaide of Orleans. 

The rolling of a coach into the court was 1 a signal for us 
to be at our posts, and we abandoned die bureau, so lately 
occupied by the great father of diplomacy, for the drawing- 
room. I have already told you that this dinner was in honor 
of Mr. Canning, and, although diplomatic in one sense, it 
was not so strictly confined to the corps as to prevent a 
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selection. This selection, in honor of the principal guest, had 
been made from the representatives of the great powers, 

Spain being the least important nation represented on the 
occasion, the republic of Switzerland excepted. I do not 
know whether the presence of the Swiss Charge d* Affaires 
was so intended or not, but it struck me as pointed, and in 
good taste, for all the other foreign agents were ambassa- 
dors, with the exception of the Prussian, who was an Envoy 
Extraordinary, Diplomacy has its honorary gradations as 
well as a military corps, and as you can know but little of 
such matters, I will explain them en passant. First in rank 
comes the ambassador. This functionary is supposed to rep- 
resent the personal dignity of the state that sends, him. If a 
king, there is a room in his house that has a throne, and it 
is usual to see the chair reversed, in respect for its sanctity, 
and it appears to be etiquette to suspend the portrait of the 
sovereign beneath the canopy. The Envoy Extraordinary 
comes next, and then the Minister Plenipotentiary. Ordi- 
narily, these two functions are united in the same individ- 
ual. Such is the rank of Mr. Brown. The Minister Resident 
is a lower grade, and the Charge d' Affaires the lowest of 
all. Inter se, these personages take rank according to this 
scale. Previously to the peace of 1814, the representative of 
one monarch laid claim to precede the representative of 
another, always admitting, however, of the validity of the 
foregoing rale. This pretension gave rise to a good deal of 
heart-burning and contention. Nothing can, in itself, be of 
greater indifference, whether A. or B. walk into the recep- 
tion-room, or to the dinner-table, first, but when the idea 
of general superiority is associated with the act, the aspect 
of the thing is entirely changed. Under the old system, the 
ambassador of the Emperor claimed precedence over all 
other ambassadors, and, I believe, the representatives of the 
kings of France had high pretensions also. Now there are 
great mutations in states. Spain, once the most important 
kingdom of Europe, has much less influence to-day than 
Prussia, a power of yesterday. Then the minister of the most 
insignificant prince claimed precedency over the representa- 
tive of the most potent republic. This might have passed 
while republics were insignificant and dependent, but no 
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one can believe that a minister of America, for instance, 
representing a state of fifty millions, as will be the case be- 
fore long, would submit to such an extravagant pretension 
on the part of a minister of Wurtemburg, or Sardinia, or 
Portugal. He would not submit to such a pretension on the 
part of the minister of any power on earth. 

I do not believe that the Congress of Vienna had suffi- 
cient foresight, or sufficient knowledge of the actual condi- 
tion of the United States, to foresee this difficulty, but 
there were embarrassing points to be settled among the 
European states themselves, and the whole affair was 
disposed of, on a very discreet and equitable principle. It 
was decided that priority of standing at a particular court, 
should regulate the rank between the different classes of 
agents at that particular court. Thus the ambassador long- 
est at Paris, precedes all the other ambassadors at Paris, 
and the same rule prevails with the ministers and charges, 
according to their respective gradations of rank. A provi- 
sion, however, was made in favor of the representative of 
the Pope, who, if of the rank of a Nuncio, precedes al 
ambassadors. This concession has been made in honor of 
the church, which, as you must know, or ought to be told, 
is an interest much protected in all monarchies, statesmen 
being notoriously of tender consciences. 

The constant habit of meeting, drills the diplomatic 
corps so well, that they go through the evolutions of eti- 
quette as dexterously as a corps of regular troops perform 
their wheelings and counter-marches. The first great point 
with them is punctuality, for to people who sacrifice so 
much of it to forms, time gets to be precious. The roll of 
wheels was incessant in the court of the hotel Monaco, 
from the time the first carriage entered, until the last had 
set down its company. I know, as every man who reflects 
must know, that it is inherently ill-bred to be late any 
where, but I never before felt how completely it was high- 
breeding to be as punctual as possible. The maitre d'hdtel 
had as much as he could do to announce the company, 
who entered as closely after each other as decorum and 
dignity would permit. I presume one party waited a little 
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for the otters in the outer drawing-room, the reception be- 
ing altogether in the inner room. 

The Americans very properly came first. We were Mr. 
Gallatin, who was absent from London on leave, his wife 
and daughter, and a clergyman and his wife, and myself; 
Mrs. having declined the invitation, on account of ill- 
health. The announcing and the entrance of most of the 
company, especially as every body was in high dinner 
dress, the women in jewels and the men wearing all their 
orders, had something of the air of a scenic display. The 
effect was heightened by the magnificence of the hotel, the 
drawing-room in which we were collected being almost 
regal. 

The first person who appeared, was a handsome, com- 
pact, well-built, gentleman-like little man, who was an- 
nounced as the Duke of Villa Hermosa, the Spanish 
Ambassador. He was dressed with great simplicity and 
beauty, having, however, the breast of his coat covered with 
stars, among which I recognized, with historical reverence, 
that of the Golden Fleece. He came alone, his wife, plead- 
ing indisposition for her absence. The Prussian Minister and 
his wife came next. Then followed Lord and Lady Gran- 
ville, the representatives of England. He was a large well- 
looking man, but wanted the perfect command of move- 
ment and manner that so much distinguish his brethren in 
diplomacy; as for mere physical stuff, he and our own 
minister, who stands six feet four in his stockings, would 
make material enough for all the rest of the corps. He wore 
the star of the Bath. The Austrian ambassador and ambas- 
sadress followed, a couple of singularly high air and a good 
tone of manner. He is a Hungarian, and very handsome; 
she a Veronese, I believe, and certainly a woman admirably 
adapted for her station. They had hardly made their salu- 
tations, before M. le Comte, et Mad. la Comtesse de 
VilUle were announced. Here, then, we had the French 
prime minister. As the women precede the men into a 
drawing-room, here, knowing how to walk and to curtsey, 
alone, I did not, at first, perceive the great man, who fol- 
lowed so close to his wife's skirts as to be nearly hid. But 
he was soon flying about the room, at large, and betrayed 
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himself immediately, to be a fidget. Instead of remaining 
stationary, or nearly so, as became Ms high quality, he took 
the initiative in compliments, and had nearly every diplo- 
matic man, walking apart in the adjoining room, in a politi- 
cal aside, in less than twenty minutes. He had a counte- 
nance of shrewdness, and I make little doubt is a better 
man in a bureau than in a drawing-room. His colleague, 
the foreign minister, M. de Damas and his wife came next. 
He was a large, heavy-looking personage, that I suspect 
throws no small part of the diplomacy on the shoulders of 
the Premier, though he had more the manner of good 
society than his colleague. He has already exchanged his 
office for that of Governor of the Heir Presumptive, as I 
have already stated. There was a pause, when a quiet, even- 
paced, classical-looking man, in the attire of an ecclesiastic, 
appeared in the door, and was announced as 'My Lord the 
Nuncio/ He was then an Arch-bishop, and wore the usual 
dress of his rank; but I have since met him at an evening 
party, with a red hat under his arm, the Pope having re- 
called him and raised him to that dignity. He is now 
Cardinal Macchi. He was a priestly and an intellectual- 
looking personage, and, externals considered, well suited 
to his station. He wore a decoration, or two, as well as most 
of the others. 

'My lord Clanricarde and Mr. Canning' came next, and 
the great man, followed by his son-in-law, made his ap- 
pearance. He walked into the room with the quiet aplomb 
of a man accustomed to being lionized, and, certainly, 
without being of striking, he was of very pleasing appear- 
ance. His size was ordinary, but his frame was compact 
and well built, neither too heavy nor too light for his years, 
but of just the proportions to give one the idea of a perfect 
management of the machine. His face was agreeable, and 
his eye steady and searching. He and M. de Villele were 
the very opposites in demeanour, though, after all, it was 
easy to see that the Englishman had the most latent force 
about him. One was fidgety, and the other humorous; for 
with all his command of limb and gesture, nothing could 
be more natural than the expression of Mr. Canning. I may 
have imagined that I detected some of his wit, from a 
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knowledge of the character of his mind. He left the impres- 
sion, however, of a man whose natural powers were checked 
by a trained and factitious deference to the rank of those 
with whom he associated. Lord Granville, I thought, treated 
him with a sort of affectionate deference, and, right or 
wrong, I jumped to the conclusion, that the English ambas- 
sador was a straightforward good fellow, at the bottom, 
and one very likely to badger the fidgety premier, by his 
steady determination to do what was right. I thought M. 
de Damas, too, looked like an honest man. God forgive me, 
if I do injustice to any of these gentlemen! 

All this time, I have forgotten Count Pozzo di Borgo, 
the Russian ambassador. Being a bachelor, he came alone. 
It might have been fancy, but I thought he appeared more 
at his ease, under the American roof, than any of his 
colleagues. The perfect good understanding between our 
own government and that of Russia, extends to their repre- 
sentatives, and, policy or not, we are better treated by 
them, than by any other foreign ministers. This fact should 
be known and appreciated, for as one citizen of the re- 
public, however insignificant, I have no notion of being 
blackguarded and vituperated half a century, and then 
cajoled into forgetfulness, at the suggestions of fear and 
expediency, as circumstances render our good will of im- 
portance. Let us at least show that we are not mannikins 
to be pulled about for the convenience and humours of 
others, but that we know what honest words are, under- 
stand the difference between civility and abuse, and have 
pride enough to resent contumely, when, at least, we feel 
it to be unmerited. M. Pozzo is a handsome man, of good 
size and a fine dark eye, and has a greater reputation for 
talents, than any other member of the diplomatic corps now 
at Paris. He is, by birth, a Corsican, and I have heard it 
said, distantly related to Bonaparte. This may be true, 
Corsica being so small a country; just as some of us are 
related to every body in West Jersey. Our party now con- 
sisted of the prime minister, the secretary of foreign affairs, 
the Austrian and English ambassadors, and the Prussian 
minister, with their wives, the Nuncio, the Russian and 
Spanish ambassadors, the Swiss Charg6 d'Affaires, Mr. 
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Canning, Lord Clanricarde, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Gallatin, 
and the other Americans already mentioned, or twenty-five 
in all. 

If I had been struck with the rapid and business-like 
manner in which the company entered, I was amused with 
the readiness with which they paired off when dinner was 
announced. It was like a coup de thedtre, every man and 
every woman knowing his or her exact rank and preced- 
ency, and the time when to move. This business of getting 
out of a drawing-room to a dinner table is often one of 
difficulty, though less frequently in France, than in most 
other European countries, on account of the admirable tact 
of the women, who seldom suffer a knotty point to get the 
ascendency, but, by choosing the gentleman for themselves, 
settle the affair off hand. From their decision, of course, 
there is no appeal. In order that in your simplicity, you 
may not mistake the importance of this moment, I will re- 
late an anecdote of what lately occurred, at a dinner given 
by an English functionary in Holland. 

When William invaded England, in 1688, he took with 
him many Dutch nobles, some of whom remained, and be- 
came English peers. Among others, he created one of his 
followers an Irish Earl; but choosing to return to Holland, 
this person was afterwards known as the Count de ....... 

although his Irish rank was always acknowledged. It hap- 
pened that the wife of the descendant of this person was 
present at the entertainment in question. When dinner was 
announced, the company remarked that the master of the 
house was in a dilemma. There was much consultation, and 
a delay of near half an hour before the matter was decided 1 . 
The debated point was, whether Mad. de ..... was to 

be considered as a Dutch or an Irish Countess. If the latter, 
there were English ladies present who were entitled to pre- 
cede her; if the former, as a stranger, she might get that 
advantage herself. Luckily for the rights of hospitality, the 
Dutch lady got the best of it. 

These things sound absurd, and sometimes they are so, 
but this social drilling, unless carried to extremes, is not 
without its use. In America, I have always understood that, 
on such occasions, silent laws of etiquette exist, in all good 
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company, which are founded on propriety and tact. The 
young give way to the old, the undistinguished to the dis- 
tinguished, and he who is at home to the stranger. These 
rules are certainly the most rational, and in the best taste, 
when they can be observed, and, on the whole, they lead 
perhaps to the fewest embarrassments; always so, if there 
happen to be none but the well bred present, since seats 
become of little consideration where no importance is 
attached to them. I confess to some inanoeuvering in my 
time, to get near, or away from a fire, out of a draught, 
or next some agreeable woman; but the idea whether I was 
at the head or the foot of the table never crossed my mind: 
and yet here, where they do mean the salt to come into the 
account, I begin to take care that they do not 'bite their 
thumbs' at me. Two or three little things have occurred in 
my presence, which show that all our people do not even 
understand the ways of their own good society. A very 
young man lately, under the impression that gallantry re- 
quired it, led one of the most distinguished women in the 
room, to the table, merely because he happened to be next 
her, at the moment dinner was announced. This was 
certainly a failure even in American etiquette, every woman 
being more disposed to appreciate the delicacy and respect 
which should have induced such a person to give place to 
one of higher claims, than to prize the head-over-heels 
assiduity that caused the boy to forget himself. Sentiment 
should be the guide on such occasions, and no man is a 
gentleman until his habits are brought completely in sub- 
jection to its dictates, in all matters of this sort. 

There was very little sentiment, however, in marshalling 
the company at the dinner given to Mr. Canning. I will 
not undertake to say that all the guests were invited to 
meet this gentleman, and that he had been asked to name 
a day, as is usual when it is intended to pay an especial 
compliment; but I was asked to meet him, and I under- 
stood that the dinner was in his honour. Diplomatic eti- 
quette made short work of the matter, notwithstanding, for 
the doors were hardly thrown open, before all the privi- 
leged vanished, with a quickness that was surprising. The 
minister took Mad. de Villele; M. de Villele, Mrs. Brown; 
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M. de Damas the wife of the oldest ambassador, and the 
Nuncio, Mad. de Damas; after which, the ambassadors 
and ministers took each other's wives in due order, and with 
a promptitude that denoted great practice. Even the charge 
disappeared, leaving the rest of us to settle matters among 
ourselves as well as we could. Mr. Canning, Mr. Gallatin, 
Lord Clanricarde, the divine, the secretary and myself, 
were left with only the wife of the clergyman and Miss 
Gallatin. As a matter of course, the Americans, feeling 
themselves at home, made signs for the two Englishmen 
to precede them, and Mr. Canning offered his arm to 
Mrs. , and Lord Clanricarde, his, to Miss Gallatin. Here 
occurred a touch of character that is worthy to be men- 
tioned, as showing of how very little account an American, 
male or female, is in the estimation of a European, and 
how very arbitrary are the laws of etiquette among our 
English cousins. Mr. Canning actually gave way to his son- 
in-law, leaving the oldest of the two ladies to come after 
the youngest, because, as a Marquis, his son-in-law took 
precedence of a commoner! This was out of place in 
America, at least, where the parties were, by a fiction in 
law, if not in politeness, and it greatly scandalized all our 

Yankee notions of propriety. Mrs. afterwards told me 

that he apologized for the circumstance, giving Lord Clan- 
ricarde's rank as the reason. 'Semper eadem* or 'worse and 
worse' as my old friend O n used to translate it. What 
became of the precedency of the married lady all this time, 
you will be ready to ask? Alas? she was an American, and 
had no precedency. The twelve millions may not settle this 
matter as it should be, but, take my word for it the 'fifty 
millions* will. Insignificant as all this is, or rather ought to 
be, your grandchildren and mine will live to see the mis- 
take rectified. How much better would it be for those who 
cannot stop the progress of events, by vain wishes and idle 
regrets, to concede the point gracefully, and on just prin- 
ciples, than to have their cherished prejudices broken down 
by dint of sheer numbers and power? 

The dinner, itself, was like every dinner that is given at 
Paris, beautiful in decoration, admirable in its order, and 
excellent in viands, or rather, in its dishes; for it is the cook- 
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ery and not the staple articles that form the boast of the 
French kitchen. As you are notable in your own region, for 
understanding these matters, I must say a word, touching 
the gastric science as it is understood here. A general error 
exists in America on the subject of French cookery, which 
is not highly seasoned, but whose merit consists in blending 
flavors and in arranging compounds, in such a manner as 
to produce, at the same time, the lightest and most agree- 
able food. A lady who, from her public situation, receives 
once a week, for the entire year, and whose table has a 
reputation, assured me, lately, that all the spices consumed 
annually in her kitchen did not cost her a franc! The effect 
of a French dinner is its principal charm. One of reasonably 
moderate habits, rises from the table with a sense of enjoy- 
ment, that, to a stranger, at least, is sometimes startling. 
I have, on several occasions, been afraid I was relaxing into 
the vices of a gourmet, if, indeed, vices they can be called. 
The gourmand is a beast, and there is nothing to be said 
in his favour, but, after all, I incline to the opinion that 
no one is the worse for a knowledge of what is agreeable 
to the palate. Perhaps no one of either sex is thoroughly 
trained, or properly bred, without being tant soit peu de 
gourmet. The difference between sheer eating, and eating 
with tact and intelligence, is so apparent as to need no ex- 
planation. A dinner here does not oppress one. The wine 
neither intoxicates nor heats, and the frame of mind and 
body in which one is left, is precisely that best suited to 
intellectual and social pleasures. I make no doubt, that one 
of the chief causes of the French being so agreeable as 
companions, is, in a considerable degree, owing to the 
admirable qualities of their table. A national character may 
emanate from a kitchen. Roast beef, bacon, pudding, and 
beer, and port, will make a different man, in time, from 
Chateau Margau, cotelettes, consommes and souffles. The 
very name of vol au vent is enough to make one walk on air! 
Seriously, these things have more influence than may be, 
at a glance, imagined. The first great change I could wish 
to make in America, would be to see a juster appreciation 
of the substance, and less importance attached to outward 
forms, in moral things. The second, would be to create a 
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standard of greatness and distinction, that should be inde- 
pendent, or nearly independent, of money. The next, a more 
reasoning and original tone of thought, as respects our own 
distinctive principles and distinctive situation, with a total 
indifference to- the theories that have been broached to sus- 
tain an alien and an antagonist system, in England; and 
the last, (the climax) a total reform in the Mtchen! If I 
were to reverse the order of these improvements, I am not 
certain the three last might not follow as a consequence of 
the first. After our people have been taught to cook a 
dinner, they ought also to be taught how to eat it. 

Our entertainment lasted the usual hour and a half, and, 
as one is all this rime eating, and there are limits to the 
capacity of a stomach, a part of the lightness and gaiety 
with which one rises from a French dinner ought to be 
attributed to the time that is consumed at the table. The 
different ingredients have opportunity to dispose of them- 
selves, in their new abode, and are not crowded together 

pell mell, or like papers and books in library, as I 

think they must be after a transatlantic meal. As for the 
point of a mere consumption of food, I take it, the palm 
must be given to your Frenchman. I had some amusement 
to-day in watching the different countries. The Americans 
were nearly all through their dinner, by the time the first 
course was removed. All that was eaten, afterwards, was 
literally with them, pure make-weight, though they kept a 
hungry look, to the last. The English seemed fed even 
before the dinner was begun, and, although the continental 
powers in general, had the art of picking till they got to the 
finger-bowls, none really kept up the ball but the French- 
men. It happened to be Friday, and I was a little curious 
to discover whether the Nuncio came to these places with 
a dispensation in his pocket. He sat next to Mad. de Damas, 
as good a Catholic as himself, and I observed them helping 
themselves to several suspicious-looking dishes, during the 
first course. I ought to have told you before, that one rarely, 
almost never, helps his neighbour, at a French entertain- 
ment. The dishes are usually put on the table, removed by 
the servants to be carved, in succession, and handed to the 
guests to help themselves. When the service is perfect, 
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every dish is handed to each guest. In the great houses, 
servants out of livery help to the different plats, servants 
in livery holding the dishes, saucers, &c., and changing the 
plates. I believe it is strictly haut ton for the servants in 
livery, to do nothing but assist those out of livery. In Amer- 
ica it is thought stylish to give liveries; in Europe those who 
keep most servants out of livery, are in the highest mode, 
since these are always a superior class of menials. The 
habits of this quarter of the world give servants a very dif- 
ferent estimation from that which they hold with us. Nobles 
of high rank are employed about the persons of princes, 
and, although, in this age, they perform no strictly menial 
offices, or only on great occasions, they are, in theory, the 
servitors of the body. Nobles have been even employed by 
nobles, and it is still considered an honor for the child of 
a physician, or a clergyman, or a shopkeeper, in some parts 
of Europe, to fill a high place in the household of a great 
noble. The body servant, or the gentleman as he is some- 
times called even in England, or a man of rank, looks down 
upon a mechanic, as his inferior. Contrary to all our notions 
as all this is, it is strictly reasonable, when the relative 
conditions, information, habits, and characters of the people 
are considered. But servants here, are divided into many 
classes; for some are scullions, and some are intrusted with 
the keys. It follows that those who maintain most of the 
higher class, who are never in livery, maintain the highest 
style. To say he keeps a servant out of livery, means that 
he keeps a better sort of domestic. Mere footmen always 
wear it, the maitre d'hdtel, or groom of the chambers, and 
the valet, never. 

But to return to the dispensation, I made it a point to 
taste every dish that had been partaken of by the Nuncio 
and his neighbor, and I found that they were all fish; but 
fish, so treated, that they could hardly know what to think 
of themselves. You may remember, however, that an Arch- 
bishop of Paris was sufficiently complaisant to declare a 
particular duck, of which one of Louis XVIth's aunts was 
fond, to be fish, and, of course, fit to be eaten on fast-days. 

The fasting of these people would strike you as singular, 
for I verily believe they eat more of a fast-day, than on any 
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other. We engaged a governess for the girls, not long after 
our arrival, and she proved to be a bigoted Catholic, a 
furious royalist, and as ignorant as a calf. She had been 
but a few weeks in the house, when I detected her teaching 
her eleves to think Washington an unpardonable rebel, La 
Fayette a monster, Louis XVIth a martyr, and all heretics 
in the high road to damnation. There remained no alterna- 
tive but to give her a quarter's salary, and to get rid of her. 
By the way, this woman was of a noble family, and, as 
such, received a small pension from the court. But I kept 
her fully a month longer, than I think I otherwise should, 
to see her eat on fast-days. Your aunt had the consideration, 
invariably, to order fish for her, and she made as much 
havoc among them as a pike. She always commenced the 
Friday, with an extra allowance of fruit, which she was 
eating all the morning; and, at dinner, she contrived to eat 
half the vegetables, and all the fish. One day, by mistake, 
the soup happened to be gras instead of mdigre, and, after 
she had swallowed a large plate-full, I was malicious 
enough to express my regrets at the mistake. I really 
thought the poor woman was about to disgorge on the spot, 
but by dint of consolation she managed to spare us this 
scene. So good an occasion offering, I ventured to ask her 
why she fasted at all, as I did not see it made any great 
difference in the sum total of her bodily nutriment. She 
assured me that I did not understand the matter. The fruit 
was merely 'refraichissante,' and so counted for nothing; 
and as for the fish and vegetables, I might possibly think 
them very good eating, and for that matter, so did she, on 
Thursdays and Saturdays, but no sooner did Friday come 
than she longed for meat. The merit of the thing consisted, 
therefore, more in denying her appetite than in going with- 
out food. I tried hard to persuade her to take a cdtellette 
with rne, but the proposition made her shudder, though 
she admitted that she envied me every mouthful I swal- 
lowed. The knowledge of this craving did not take away 
my appetite. 

Lest you should suppose that I am indulging in the vul- 
gar English slang against French governesses, I will add 
that our own was the very worst, in every respect, I ever 
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saw in, or out, o France, and that I have met with ladies 
in this situation, every way qualified, by principles, attain- 
ments, manners and antecedents, to he received with pleas- 
ure, in the hest company of Europe. 

Our convives in the Hotel Monaco, soon disappeared 
after the chasse cafe, leaving none hut the Americans be- 
hind them. . . . Previously to this dispersion, however, Mr. 
Gallatin did me the favor to present me to Mr. Canning. 
The conversation was short, and was chiefly on America. 
There was a sore spot in his feelings, in consequence of a 
recent negotiation, and he betrayed it. He clearly does not 
love us, but what Englishman does? You will be amused 
to hear that unimportant in other respects, as this little con- 
versation was, it has been the means of affecting the happi- 
ness of two individuals of high station in Great Britain. It 
would be improper for me to say more, but of the fact I 
can entertain no manner of doubt, and I mention it here, 
merely as a curious instance of the manner in which 'tall 
oaks from little acorns grow/ 

I ought to have said that two, instead of one event, 
followed this dinner. The second was our own introduction 
into European society. The how and wherefore, it is un- 
necessary to explain, but some of the cleverest and best- 
bred people of this well-bred and clever capital took us by 
the hand, all 'unlettered' as we were, and from that 
moment, taking into consideration our tastes and my health, 
the question has been not how to get into, but how to keep 
out of, the great world. You know enough of these matters, 
to understand that, the ice only broken, any one can float in 
the current of society. 

This little footing has not been obtained without some 
contre temps, and I have learned early to understand that 
wherever there is an Englishman in the question, it be- 
hooves an American to be reserved, punctilious and some- 
times stubborn. There is a strange mixture of kind feeling, 
prejudice and ill nature, as respects us, wrought into the 
national character of that people, that will not admit of 
much mystification. That they should not like us may be 
natural enough; but if they seek the intercourse, they 
ought, on all occasions, to be made to conduct it equally 
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without annoyance and condescension, and on terms of per- 
fect equality; conditions, by the way, that are scarcely 
agreeable to their present notions of superiority. 

2,. NATIONAL DIFFERENCES 

We all went to bed, a night or two since, as usual, and 
awoke to learn that there had been a fight in the capital. 
One of the countless underplots had got so near the sur- 
face, that it threw up smoke. It is said, that about fifty 
were killed and wounded, chiefly on the part of the popu- 
lace. 

The insecurity of the Bourbons is little understood in 
America. It is little understood even by those Americans, 
who pass a few months in the country, and in virtue of 
frequenting the cafes, and visiting the theatres, fancy they 
know the people. Louis XVIII was more than once on the 
point of flying, again, between the year 1815 and his 
death; for since the removal of the allied troops, there is 
really no force for a monarch to depend on, more especially 
in and around the capital, the army being quite as likely 
to take sides against them, as for them. 

The government has detemiined on exhibiting vigour, 
and there was a great show of troops the night succeeding 
the combat. Curious to see the effect of all this, two or 
three of us got into a carriage and drove through the streets, 
about nine o'clock. We found some two or three thousand 
men on the boulevards, and the rue St. Denis, in particular, 
which had been the scene of the late disorder, was watched 
with jealous caution. In all, there might have been four or 
five thousand men under arms. They were merely in readi- 
ness, leaving a free passage for carriages, though in some 
of the narrow streets, we found the bayonets pretty near 
our faces. 

An American being supposed ex officio, as it were, to be 
a well-wisher to the popular cause, there is, perhaps, a 
slight disposition to look at us with distrust. The opinion 
of our travellers' generally favouring liberty is, in my judg- 
ment, singularly erroneous, the feelings of a majority being, 
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on the whole, just the other way, for, at least, the first year 
or two of their European experience; though, I think, it is 
to be noticed, by the end of that time, that they begin to 
lose sight of the personal interests which, at home, have 
made them anything but philosophers on such subjects, 
and to see and appreciate the immense advantages of free- 
dom over exclusion, although the predominance of the 
former may not always favour their own particular views. 
Such, at least, has been the result of my own observations, 
and so far from considering a fresh arrival from home, as 
being likely to be an accession to our little circle of liberal 
principles, I have generally deemed all such individuals as 
being more likely to join the side of the aristocrats, or the 
exclusionists in politics. This is not the moment to enter into 
an examination of the causes that have led to so singular a 
contradiction between opinions and facts, though I think 
the circumstance is not to be denied, for it is now my in- 
tention to give you an account of the manner in which 
matters are managed here, rather than enter into long in- 
vestigations of the state of society at home. . . . 

My rule has been, whenever I am pushed on the subject 
of politics, to deal honestly and sincerely with all with 
whom I am brought in contact, and in no manner to leave 
the impression, that I think the popular form of govern- 
ment an unavoidable evil, to which America is obliged to 
submit. I do not shut my eyes to the defects of our own 
system, or to the bad consequences that flow from it, and 
from it alone; but, the more I see of other countries, the 
more I am persuaded, that, under circumstances which 
admit but of a choice of evils, we are greatly the gainers 
by having adopted it Although I do not believe every other 
nation is precisely fitted to imitate us, I think it is their 
misfortune they are not so. If the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries do not like to hear such opinions, they should avoid 
the subject with Americans. 

It is very much the custom here, whenever the example 
of America is quoted in favour of the practicability of re- 
publican institutions, to attribute our success to the fact of 
society's being so simple, and the people so virtuous. I 
presume I speak within bounds, when I say that I have 
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heard the latter argument urged a hundred times, during 
the last eighteen months. One lady, in particular, who is 
exceedingly clever, but who has a dread of all republics, on 
account of having lost a near friend during the reign of 
terror, was especially in the practice of resorting to this 
argument, whenever, in our frequent playful discussions of 
the subject, I have succeeded in disturbing her inferences, 
by citing American facts. 'Mais, Monsieur, ?Am&rique est si 
jeunes, et vous avez les vertues que nous manquons,' &c. ? 
&c., has always been thought a sufficient answer. Now, I 
happen to be one of those who do not entertain such extrav- 
agant notions of the exclusive and peculiar virtues of our 
own country. Nor, have I been so much struck with the 
profound respect of the Europeans, in general, for those 
very qualities that, nevertheless, are always quoted as the 
reason of the success of what is called the 'American ex- 
periment.* Quite the contrary: I have found myself called 
on, more than once, to repel accusations against our 
morality of a very serious nature; accusations that we do 
not deserve; and my impression certainly is, that the Amer- 
ican people, so far as they are at all the subjects of observa- 
tion, enjoy any thing but a good name, in Europe. Struck 
by this flagrant contradiction, I determined to practice on 
my female friend, a little; a plan that was successfully car- 
ried out, as follows. 

Avoiding all allusion to politics, so as to throw her 
completely off her guard, I took care to introduce such sub- 
jects, as should provoke comparisons on other points, be- 
tween France and America; or rather, between the latter 
and Europe generally. As our discussions had a tinge of 
philosophy, neither being very bigoted, and both preserving 
perfect good humour, the plot succeeded admirably. After 
a little time, I took occasion to fortify one of my arguments 
by a slight allusion to the peculiar virtues of the American 
people. She was too well-bred to controvert this sort of 
reasoning at first, until, pushing the point, little by little, 
she was so far provoked as to exclaim, 'you ^ a Y great stress 
on the exclusive virtues of your countrymen, Monsieur, but 
I have yet to learn that they are so much better than the 
rest of the world!' 1 beg a thousand pardons, Madame, if 
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I have been led into an indiscretion on this delicate subject; 
but you must ascribe my error to your own eloquence, 
which, contrary to my previous convictions, had persuaded 
me into the belief that we have some peculiar unction of 
this nature, that is unknown in Europe. I now begin to see 
the mistake, and to understand que nous autres Americains, 
are to be considered virtuous, only where there is question 
of the practicability of maintaining a republican form of 
government, and, as great rogues on all other occasions.' 
Madame de was wise enough, and good tempered 
enough, to laugh at the artifice, and the allusion to 'nous 
autres vertueux, 9 has got to be a mot d'ordre with us. The 
truth is, that the question of politics is exclusively one of 
personal advantages, with a vast majority of the people of 
Europe; one set selfishly struggling to maintain their pres- 
ent superiority, while the other is as selfishly, and in some 
respects as blindly, striving to overturn all that is estab- 
lished, in order to be benefited by the scramble that will 
follow; and religion, justice, philosophy, and practical good, 
are almost equally remote from the motives of both parties. 

From reflecting on such subjects, I have been led into 
a consideration of the influence of political institutions on 
the more ordinary relations of society. If the conclusions 
are generally in favour of popular rights, and what is called 
freedom, there can be little question that there are one or 
two weak spots, on our side of the question, that it were 
better did they not exist. Let us, for the humour of the 
thing, look a little into these points. 

It is a common remark of all foreigners, that there is less 
social freedom in America than in most other countries of 
Christendom. By social freedom, I do not mean as relates 
to the mere forms of society, for in these we are loose rather 
than rigid; but that one is less a master of his own acts, his 
own mode of living, his own time, being more rigidly ame- 
nable to public opinion, on all these points, than elsewhere. 
The fact, I believe, out of all question, is true; at least it 
appears to be true, so far as my knowledge of our own, and 
of other countries extends. Admitting then the fact to be so, 
it is worth while to throw away a moment in inquiring into 
the consequent good and evil of such a state of things, as 
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well as in looking for the causes. It is always a great assist- 
ant in our study of others, to have some tolerable notions 
of ourselves. 

The control of public opinion has, beyond question, a 
salutary influence on the moral exterior of a country. The 
great indifference which the French, and indeed the higher 
classes of most European countries, manifest to the manner 
of living of the members of their different circles, so long 
as certain appearances are respected, may do no affirma- 
tive good to society, though at the same time it does less 
positive harm than you may be disposed to imagine. But 
this is not the point to which I now allude. Europeans main- 
tain that, in things, innocent in themselves, but which are 
closely connected with the independence of action and 
tastes of men, the American is less his own master than the 
inhabitant of this part of the world; and this is the fact I, 
for one, feel it necessary to concede to them. There can 
be no doubt that society meddles much more with the pri- 
vate affairs of individuals, and affairs too, over which it 
properly has no control, in America than in Europe. I will 
illustrate what I mean, by an example. 

About twenty years since there lived in one of our shire- 
towns a family, which, in its different branches, had numer- 
ous female descendants, then all children. A member of this 
family, one day, went to a respectable clergyman, his friend, 
and told him that he and his connections had so many fe- 
male children, whom it was time to think of educating, that 
they had hit upon the plan of engaging some suitable in- 
structress, with the intention of educating their girls all to- 
gether, both for economy's sake and! for convenience, as 
well as that such near connections might be brought up in 
a way to strengthen the family tie. The clergyman warmly 
remonstrated against the scheme, assuring his friend, that 
the community would not bear it } and that it would infal- 
libly make enemies! This was the feeling of a very sensible 
man, and of an experienced divine, and I was myself the 
person making the application. This is religiously true, and 
I have often thought of the circumstance since, equally with 
astonishment and horror. 

There are doubtless many parts of America, even, where 
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such an interference with the private arrangement of a 

family would not be dreamt of; but there is a large portion 
of the country in which the feeling described, by my cleri- 
cal friend, does prevail. Most observers would refer all this 
to democracy, but I do not. The interference would not 
proceed from the humblest classes of society at all, but 
from those nearer one's own level. It would proceed from a 
determination to bring all within the jurisdiction of a com- 
mon opinion, or to be revenged on delinquents, by envy, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness. There is no disposition in 
America, to- let one live as he or she may happen to please 
to live; the public choosing, though always in its proper 
circle, to interfere, and say how you must live. It is folly 
to call this by terms as sounding as republicanism or de- 
mocracy, which inculcate the doctrine of as much personal 
freedom as at all comports with the public good. He is, 
indeed, a most sneaking democrat, who finds it necessary 
to consult a neighbourhood before he can indulge his inno- 
cent habits and tastes. It is sheer meddling, and no casuistry 
can My give it any other name. 

A portion of this troublesome quality is owing, beyond 
question, to our provincial habits, which are always the 
most exacting; but I think a large portion, perhaps I ought 
to say the largest, is inherited from those pious but exagger- 
ated religionists wk> first peopled the country. These secta- 
ries extended the discipline of the church to all the concerns 
of life. Nothing was too minute to escape their cognizance, 
and a parish sat in judgment on the affairs of all who be- 
longed to it One may easily live so long in the condition 
of society that such an origin has entailed on us, as to be 
quite unconscious of Its peculiarities, but I think they can 
hardly escape one who has lived much beyond its influence, 

Here, perhaps, the fault is to be found in the opposite 
extreme, though there are so many virtues consequent on 
Independence of thought and independence of habits, that 
I am not sure the good does not equal the evil. There is 
no canting, and very little hypocrisy, in mere matters of 
habits, in France; and this, at once, is abridging two of our 
own most besetting vices. Still the French can hardly be 
called a very original people. Convention ties them down 
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mercilessly in a great many things. They are less under 
the influence of mere fashion, in their intercourse, it is true, 
than some of their neighbours, reason and taste exercising 
more influence over such matters, in France, than almost 
any where else; but they are mannerists in the fine arts, in 
their literature, and in all their feelings, if one can use such 
an expression. The gross exaggerations of the romantic 
school that is, just now, attracting so much attention, are 
merely an effort to liberate themselves. But, after allowing 
for the extreme ignorance of the substratum of society, 
which, in France, although it forms so large a portion of 
the whole, should no more be taken into the account in 
speaking of the national qualities, than the slaves of Caro- 
lina should be included in an estimate of the character of 
the Carolinians, there is, notwithstanding this mannerism, 
a personal independence here, that certainly does not exist 
with us. The American goes and comes when he pleases, 
and no one asks for a passport; he has his political rights; 
talks of his liberty; swaggers of his advantages, and yet 
does less as he pleases, even in innocent things, than the 
Frenchman. His neighbours form a police, and a most 
troublesome and impertinent one it sometimes proves to be. 
It is also unjust, for having no* legal means of arriving at 
facts, it half the time condemns on conjecture. 

The truth is, our institutions are the result of facts and 
accidents, and, being necessarily an imitative people, there 
are often gross inconsistencies between our professions and 
our practice; whereas the French have had to struggle 
through their apprenticeship in political rights, by the force 
of discussions and appeals to reason, and theory is still too 
important to be entirely overlooked. Perhaps no people un- 
derstand the true private characters of their public men so 
little as the Americans, or any people so well as the French. 
I have never known a distinguished American, in whom it 
did not appear to me that Ms popular character was a false 
one; or a distinguished Frenchman whom the public did 
not appear to estimate very nearly as he deserved to be. 
Even Napoleon, necessary as he is to the national pride, 
and dazzling as is all military renown, seems to me to be 
much more justly appreciated at Paris, than any where else. 
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The practice of meddling can lead to no other result. They 
who 1 wish to stand particularly fair before the public, resort 
to deception, and I have heard a man of considerable no- 
toriety in America confess that he was so much afraid of 
popular comments, that he always acted as if an enemy 
were looking over his shoulder. With us, no one scruples to 
believe that he knows all about a public man, even to the 
nicest traits of his character; all talk of him, as none should 
talk but those who are in his intimacy, and, what between 
hypocrisy on his part an hypocrisy to which he is in some 
measure driven by the officious interference with his most 
private interests and exaggerations and inventions, that in- 
genious tyrant, public opinion, comes as near the truth as a 
fortune teller who is venturing his prediction in behalf of a 
stranger. 1 

In France the right of the citizen to discuss all public 
matters is not only allowed but felt. In America it is not 
felt, though it is allowed. A homage must be paid to the 
public, by assuming the disguise of acting as a public agent, 
in America; whereas, in France, individuals address their 
countrymen, daily, under their own signatures. The imper- 
sonality of we, and the character of public journalists, is al- 
most indispensable, with us, to impunity, although the mask 
can deceive no one, the journalists notoriously making their 
prints subservient to their private passions and private in- 
terests, and being impersonal only in the use of the imperial 
pronoun. The representative, too, in America, is privileged 

1 1 can give no better illustration of the state of dependence 
to widen men are reduced in America, by this spirit of meddling, 
than by the following anecdote. A friend was about to build a 
new town house, and letting me know the situation, lie asked 
my advice as to the mode of construction. The inconveniences of 
an ordinary American town house were pointed out to him, 
its unfitness for the general state of society, the climate, the other 
domestic arrangements, and its ugliness. All were admitted, and 
the plan proposed in place of the old style of braiding was liked, 
but still my friend hesitated about adopting it It will be a 
^enteeler and a better looking house than the other/ 'Agreed.* 
*It will be really more convenient/ 1 think so, too/ It will be 
cheaper/ *0f that there is no question/ 'Then why not adopt it?* 
*To own the truth, I dare not build differently from my 
neighbours!* 
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to teach, in virtue of his collective character, by the very 
men who hold the extreme and untenable doctrine of in- 
struction! It is the fashion to say in America, that the people 
will rule; it would be nearer the truth., however, to say, the 
people will seem to rule. 

I think that these distinctions are facts, and they cer- 
tainly lead to odd reflections. We are so peculiarly situated 
as a nation, that one is not to venture on conclusions too 
hastily. A great deal is to be imputed to our provincial 
habits; much to the circumstance of the disproportion be- 
tween surface and population, which, by scattering the 
well-bred and intelligent, a class at all times relatively small, 
serves greatly to lessen their influence in imparting a tone 
to society; something to the inquisitorial habits of our pious 
forefathers, who appear to have thought that the charities 
were nought, and, in the very teeth of revelation, that 
Heaven was to be stormed by impertinences; while a good 
deal is to be conceded to the nature of a popular govern- 
ment whose essential spirit is to create a predominant 
opinion, before which, right or wrong, all must bow until 
its cycle shall be completed. Thus it is, that we are always, 
more or less, under one of two false influences, the blow of 
its rebound; action that is seldom quite right, or reaction 
that is always wrong; sinning heedlessly, or repenting to 
fanaticism. The surest process in the world, of 'riding on 
to fortune' in America, is to get seated astride a lively 
'reaction/ which is rather more likely to carry with it a 
unanimous sentiment, than even the error to which it owes 
its birth. 

As much of this weakness as is inseparable from humanity 
exists here, but it exists under so many modifying circum- 
stances, as, in this particular, to render France as unlike 
America as well may be. Liberty is not always pure phi- 
losophy nor strict justice, and yet, as a whole, it is favoura- 
ble to both. These are the spots on the political sun. To the 
eye which seeks only the radiance and warmth of the orb, 
they are lost, but he who studies it, with calmness and im- 
partiality, sees them, too plainly, to be in any doubt of 
their existence. 



Herman Melville: What Redburn Saw 
in LauncelottVHey 



[In 1837, when Herman Melville was seventeen years old, 
he shipped as a 'boy' on the Highlander, bound for Liver- 
pool. Redburn, an autobiographical narrative published in 
1849, is based on the experience of this first voyage, when 
Melville stayed for six weeks in Liverpool and saw things 
from which the usual run of American visitors keep aloof. 
It is not by chance that the account of the unspeakable 
misery and pauperism that Redburn saw is followed by a 
description of the German emigrants to America which is 
at once an extraordinarily moving celebration of the hopes 
lodged in the New World and one of the noblest pleas in 
our literature for the extinction of national hatreds and racial 
prejudice.] 



WHAT KEBBURN SAW IN LATJNCELOTT S-HEY 

... In going to our boarding-house, the sign of the Balti- 
more Clipper, I generally passed through a narrow street 
called 'Launcelott's-Hey/ lined with dingy, prison-like cot- 
ton warehouses. In this street, or rather alley, you seldom 
see any one but a truck-man, or some solitary old ware- 
house-keeper, haunting his smoky den like a ghost. 

Once, passing through this place, I heard a feeble wail, 
which seemed to come out of the earth. It was but a strip 
of crooked side-walk where I stood; the dingy wall was on 
every side, converting the mid-day into twilight; and not a 
soul was in sight. I started, and could almost have run, 
when I heard that dismal sound. It seemed the low, hope- 
less, endless wail of some one forever lost. At last I ad- 
vanced to an opening which communicated downward 
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with deep tiers of cellars beneath a crumbling old ware- 
house; and there, some fifteen feet below the walk, crouch- 
ing in nameless squalor, with her head bowed over, was the 
figure of what had been a woman. Her blue arms folded 
to her livid bosom two shrunken things like children, that 
leaned toward her, one on each side. At first, I knew not 
whether they were alive or dead. They made no sign; they 
did not move or stir; but from the vault came that soul- 
sickening wail. 

I made a noise with my foot, which, in the silence, 
echoed far and near; but there was no response. Louder 
still; when one of the children lifted its head, and cast up- 
ward a faint glance; then closed its eyes, and lay motion- 
less. The woman also, now gazed up, and perceived me; 
but let fall her eye again. They were dumb and next to 
dead with want. How they had crawled into that den, I 
could not tell; but there they had crawled to die. At that 
moment I never thought of relieving them; for death was 
so stamped in their glazed and unimploring eyes, that I al- 
most regarded them as already no more. I stood looking 
down on them, while my whole soul swelled within me; 
and I asked myself, What right had any body in the wide 
world to smile and be glad, when sights like this were to 
be seen? It was enough to turn the heart to gall; and make 
a man-hater of a Howard. For who were these ghosts that 
I saw? Were they not human beings? A woman and two 
girls? With eyes, and lips, and ears like any queen? with 
hearts which, though they did not bound with blood, yet 
beat with a dull, dead ache that was their life. 

At last, I walked on toward an open lot in the alley, 
hoping to meet there some ragged old women, whom I had 
daily noticed groping amid foul rubbish for little particles 
of dirty cotton, which they washed out and sold for a trifle. 

I found them; and accosting one, I asked if she knew of 
the persons I had just left. She replied, that she did not; 
nor did she want to. I then asked another, a miserable, 
toothless old woman, with a tattered strip of coarse baling 
stuff round her body. Looking at me for an instant, she 
resumed her raking in the rubbish, and said that she knew 
who it was that I spoke of; but that she had no time to 
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attend to beggars and their brats. Accosting still another, 
who seemed to know my errand, I asked if there was no 
place to which the woman could be taken. 'Yes/ she re* 
plied, 'to the church-yard/ I said she was alive, and not 
dead. 

'Then she'll never die/ was the rejoinder. 'She's been 
down there these three days, with nothing to eat; that I 
know myself.' 

'She desarves it/ said an old hag, who was just placing 
on her crooked shoulders her bag of pickings, and who was 
turning to totter off, 'that Betsy Jennings desarves it was 
she ever married? tell me that.' 

Leaving Launcelott's-Hey, I turned into a more fre- 
quented street; and soon meeting a policeman, told him 
of the condition of the woman and the girls. 

'It's none of my business, Jack/ said he. 'I don't belong 
to that street/ 

'Who does, thenF 

'I don't know. But what business is it of yours? Are you 
not a Yankee?' 

Tes/ said I, *but come, I will help you remove that 
woman, if you say so/ 

'There, now, Jack, go on board your ship and stick to it; 
and leave these matters to the town/ 

I accosted two more policemen, but with no better suc- 
cess; they would not even go with me to the place. The 
truth was, it was out of the way, in a silent, secluded spot; 
and the misery of the three outcasts, hiding away in the 
ground, did not obtrude upon any one. 

Returning to them, I again stamped to attract their 
attention; but this time, none of the three looked up, or 
even stirred. While I yet stood irresolute, a voice called to 
me from a high, iron-shuttered window in a loft over the 
way; and asked what I was about. I beckoned to the man, 
a sort of porter, to come down, which he did; when I 
pointed down into the vault. 

Well,' said he, what of itF 

'Can't we get them out?' said I, 'haven't you some place 
in your warehouse where you can put them? have you 
nothing for them to eat?' 
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'You're crazy, boy/ said he; *do you suppose, that Parkins 
and Wood want their warehouse turned into a hospital?' 

I then went to my boarding-house, and told Handsome 
Mary o what I had seen; asking her if she could not do 
something to get the woman and girls removed; or if she 
could not do that, let me have some food for them. But 
though a kind person in the main, Mary replied that she 
gave away enough to beggars in her own street (which was 
true enough) without looking after the whole neighbor- 
hood. 

Going into the kitchen, I accosted the cook, a little 
shriveled-up old Welsh-woman, with a saucy tongue, whom 
the sailors called Brandy-Nan; and begged her to give me 
some cold victuals, if she had nothing better, to take to 
the vault. But she broke out in a storm of swearing at the 
miserable occupants of the vault, and refused. I then 
stepped into the room where our dinner was being spread; 
and waiting till the girl had gone out, I snatched some 
bread and cheese from a stand, and thrusting it into the 
bosom of my frock, left the house. Hurrying to the lane, 
I dropped the food down into the vault. One of the girls 
caught at it convulsively, but fell back, apparently faint- 
ing; the sister pushed the other's arm aside, and took the 
bread in her hand; but with a weak uncertain grasp like an 
infant's. She placed it to her mouth; but letting it fall again, 
murmuring faintly something like 'water/ The woman did 
not stir; her head was bowed over, just as I had first seen 
her. 

Seeing how it was, I ran down toward the docks to a 
mean little sailor tavern, and begged for a pitcher; but the 
cross old man who kept it refused, unless I would pay for it 
But I had no money. So as my boarding-house was some 
way off, and it would be lost time to run to the ship for 
my big iron pot; under the impulse of the moment, I hur- 
ried to one of the Boodle Hydrants, which I remembered 
having seen running near the scene of a still smoldering fire 
in an old rag house; and taking off a new tarpaulin hat, 
which had been loaned me that day, filled it with water. 

With this, I returned to Launcelotf s-Hey; and with con- 
siderable difficulty, like getting down into a well, I contrived 
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to descend with it into the vault; where there was hardly 
space enough left to let me stand. The two girls drank out 
of the hat together; looking up at me with an unalterable, 
idiotic expression, that almost made me faint. The woman 
spoke not a word, and did not stir. While the girls were 
breaking and eating the bread, I tried to lift the woman's 
head; but, feeble as she was, she seemed bent upon hold- 
ing it down. Observing her arms still clasped upon her 
bosom, and that something seemed hidden under the rags 
there, a thought crossed my mind, which impelled me 
forcibly to withdraw her hands for a moment; when I 
caught a glimpse of a meager little babe, the lower part 
of its body thrust into an old bonnet. Its face was dazzlingly 
white, even in its squalor; but the closed eyes looked like 
balls of indigo. It must have been dead some hours. 

The woman refusing to speak, eat, or drink, I asked one 
of the girls who they were, and where they lived; but she 
only stared vacantly, muttering something that could not 
be understood. 

The air of the place was now getting too much for me; 
but I stood deliberating a moment, whether it was possible 
for me to drag them out of the vault. But if I did, what 
then? They would only perish in the street, and here they 
were at least protected from the rain; and more than that, 
might die in seclusion. 

I crawled up into the street, and looking down upon 
them again, almost repented that I had brought them any 
food; for it would only tend to prolong their misery, with- 
out hope of any permanent relief: for die they must very 
soon; they were too far gone for any medicine to help them. 
I hardly know whether I ought to confess another thing 
that occurred to me as I stood there; but it was this I felt 
an almost irresistible impulse to do them the last mercy, of 
in some way putting an end to their horrible lives; and I 
should almost have done so, I think, had I not been de- 
terred by thoughts of the law. For I well knew that the 
law, which would let them perish of themselves without 
giving them one cup of water, would spend a thousand 
pounds, if necessary, in convicting him who should so much 
as offer to relieve them from their miserable existence. 
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The next day, and the next, I passed the vault three 
times, and still met the same sight. The girls leaning up 
against the woman on each side, and the woman with her 
arms still folding the babe, and her head bowed. The first 
evening I did not see the bread that I had dropped down 
in the morning; but the second evening, the bread I had 
dropped that morning remained untouched. On the third 
morning the smell that came from the vault was such, that 
I accosted the same policeman I had accosted before, who 
was patrolling the same street, and told him that the persons 
I had spoken to him about were dead, and he tad better 
have them removed. He looked as if he did not believe me, 
and added, that it was not his street. 

When I arrived at the docks on my way to the ship, I 
entered the guardhouse within the walls, and asked for one 
of the captains, to whom I told the story; but, from what 
he said, was led to infer that the Dock Police was distinct 
from that of the town, and this was not the right place to 
lodge my information. 

I could do no more that morning, being obliged to re- 
pair to the ship; but at twelve o'clock, when I went to din- 
ner, I hurried into Launcelotf s-Hey, when I found that the 
vault was empty. In place of the woman and children, a 
heap of quick-lime was glistening. 

I could not learn who had taken them away, or whither 
they had gone; but my prayer was answered they were 
dead, departed, and at peace. 

But again I looked down into the vault, and in fancy 
beheld the pale, shrunken forms still crouching there. Ah! 
what are our creeds, and how do we hope to be saved? Tell 
me, oh Bible, that story of Lazarus again, that I may find 
comfort in my heart for the poor and forlorn. Surrounded 
as we are by the wants and woes of our fellow-men, and 
yet given to follow our own pleasures, regardless of their 
pains, are we not like people sitting up with a corpse, and 
making merry in the house of the dead? 

I might relate other things which befell me during the 
six weeks and more that I remained in Liverpool, often visit- 
ing the cellars, sinks, and hovels of the wretched lanes and 
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courts near the river. But to tell of them, would only be to 
tell over again the story just told; so I return to the docks. 

The old women described as picking dirty fragments of 
cotton in the empty lot, belong to the same class of beings 
who at all hours of the day are to be seen within the dock 
walls, raking over and over the heaps of rubbish carried 
ashore from the holds of the shipping. 

As it is against the law to throw the least thing overboard, 
even a rope yam; and as this law is very different from 
similar laws in New York, inasmuch as it is rigidly enforced 
by the dock-masters; and, moreover, as after discharging a 
ship's cargo, a great deal of dirt and worthless dunnage 
remains in the hold, the amount of rubbish accumulated in 
the appointed receptacles for depositing it within the walls 
is extremely large, and is constantly receiving new acces- 
sions from every vessel that unlades at the quays. 

Standing over these noisome heaps, you will see scores 
of tattered wretches, armed with old rakes and picking- 
irons, turning over the dirt, and making as much of a rope- 
yarn as if it were a skein of silk. Their findings, nevertheless, 
are but small; for as it is one of the immemorial perquisites 
of the second mate of a merchant ship to collect, and sell 
on his own account, all the condemned 'old junk* of the 
vessel to which he belongs, he generally takes good heed 
that in the buckets of rubbish carried ashore, there shall 
be as few rope-yarns as possible. 

In the same way, the cook preserves all the odds and 
ends of pork-rinds and beef -fat, which he sells at considera- 
ble profit; upon a six months' voyage frequently realizing 
thirty or forty dollars from the sale, and in large ships, even 
more than that. It may easily be imagined, then, how des- 
perately driven to it must these rubbish-pickers be, to ran- 
sack heaps of refuse which have been previously gleaned. 

Nor must I omit to make mention of the singular beg- 
gary practiced in the streets frequented by sailors; and par- 
ticularly to record the remarkable army of paupers that 
beset the docks at particular hours of the day. 

At twelve o'clock the crews of hundreds and hundreds 
of ships issue in crowds from the dock gates to go to their 
dinner in the town. This hour is seized upon by the multi- 
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tudes of beggars to plant themselves against the outside of 
the walls, while others stand upon the curbstone to excite 
the charity of the seamen. The first time that I passed 
through this long lane of pauperism, it seemed hard to be- 
lieve that such an array of misery could be furnished by 
any town in the world. 

Every variety of want and suffering here met the eye, 
and every vice showed here its victims. Nor were the 
marvelous and almost incredible shifts and stratagems of 
the professional beggars, wanting to finish this picture of 
all that is dishonorable to civilization and humanity. 

Old women, rather mummies, drying up with slow starv- 
ing and age; young girls, incurably sick, who ought to have 
been in the hospital, sturdy men, with the gallows in their 
eyes, and a whining lie in their mouths; young boys, hollow- 
eyed and decrepit; and puny mothers, holding up puny 
babes in the glare of the sun, formed the main features of 
the scene. 

But these were diversified by instances of peculiar suf- 
fering, vice, or art in attracting charity, which, to me at 
least, who had never seen such things before, seemed to 
the last degree uncommon and monstrous. 

I remember one cripple, a young man rather decently 
clad, who sat huddled tip against the wall, holding a 
painted board on his knees. It was a picture intending to 
represent the man himself caught in the machinery of some 
factory, and whirled about among spindles and cogs, with 
his limbs mangled and bloody. This person said nothing, 
but sat silently exhibiting his board. Next him, leaning up- 
right against the wall, was a tall, pallid man, with a white 
bandage round his brow, and Ms face cadaverous as a 
corpse. He, too, said nothing; but with one finger silently 
pointed down to the square of flagging at his feet, which 
was nicely swept, and stained blue, and bore this inscrip- 
tion in chalk: 

1 have had no food for three days; 
My wife and children are dying/ 

Farther on lay a man with one sleeve of his ragged coat 
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removed, showing an unsightly sore; and above it a label 
with some writing. 

In some places, for the distance of many rods, the whole 
line of flagging immediately at the base of the wall, would 
be completely covered with inscriptions, the beggars stand- 
ing over them in silence. 

But as you passed along these horrible records, in an 
hour's time destined to be obliterated by the feet of thou- 
sands and thousands of wayfarers, you were not left 
unassailed by the clamorous petitions of the more urgent ap- 
plicants for charity. They beset you on every hand; catch- 
ing you by the coat; hanging on, and following you along; 
and, for Heaven's sake, and for God's sake, and for Christ's 
sake, beseeching of you but one ha'penny. If you so much 
as glanced your eye on one of them, even for an instant, it 
was perceived like lightning, and the person never left your 
side until you turned into another street, or satisfied his 
demands. Thus, at least, it was with the sailors; though 
I observed that the beggars treated the town's people 
differently. 

I can not say that the seamen did much to relieve the 
destitution which three times every day was presented to 
their view. Perhaps habit had made them callous; but the 
truth might have been that very few of them had much 
money to give. Yet the beggars must have had some in- 
ducement to infest the dock walls as they did. 

As an example of the caprice of sailors, and their sym- 
pathy with suffering among members of their own calling, 
I must mention the case of an old man, who every day, 
and all day long, through sunshine and rain, occupied a 
particular corner, where crowds of tars were always passing. 
He was an uncommonly large, plethoric man, with a 
wooden leg, and dressed in the nautical garb; his face was 
red and round; he was continually merry; and with his 
wooden stump thrust forth, so as almost to trip up the 
careless wayfarer, he sat upon a great pile of monkey 
jackets, with a little depression in them between his knees, 
to receive the coppers thrown him. And plenty of pennies 
were tost into his poor-box by the sailors, who always ex- 
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changed a pleasant word with the old man, and passed on, 
generally regardless o the neighboring beggars. 

The first morning I went ashore with my shipmates, some 
of them greeted him as an old acquaintance; for that corner 
he had occupied for many long years. He was an old man- 
of-war's man, who had lost his leg at the battle of Trafal- 
gar; and singular to tell, he now exhibited his wooden one 
as a genuine specimen of the oak timbers of Nelson's ship, 
the Victory. 

Among the paupers were several who wore old sailor 
hats and jackets, and claimed to be destitute tars; and on 
the strength of these pretensions demanded help from their 
brethren; but Jack would see through their disguise in a 
moment, and turn away, with no benediction. 

As I daily passed through this lane of beggars, who> 
thronged the docks as the Hebrew cripples did the Pool 
of Bethesda, and as I thought of my utter inability in any 
way to help them, I could not but offer up a prayer, that 
some angel might descend, and turn the waters of the docks 
into an elixir, that would heal all their woes, and make 
them, man and woman, healthy and whole as their ances- 
tors, Adam and Eve, in the garden. 

Adam and Eve! If indeed ye are yet alive and in heaven, 
may it be no part of your immortality to look down upon 
the world ye have left. For as all these sufferers and crip- 
ples are as much your family as young Abel, so, to you, the 
sight of the world's woes would be a parental torment 
indeed. 

There was hardly any thing I witnessed in the docks that 
interested me more than the German emigrants who come 
on board the large New York ships several days before their 
sailing, to make every thing comfortable ere starting. Old 
men, tottering with age, and little infants in arms; laugh- 
ing girls in bright-buttoned bodices, and astute, middle- 
aged men with pictured pipes in their mouths, would be 
seen mingling together in crowds of five, six, and seven or 
eight hundred in one ship. 

Every evening these countrymen of Luther and Me- 
lancthon gathered on the forecastle to sing and pray. And 
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it was exalting to listen to their fine ringing anthems, rever- 
berating among the crowded shipping, and rebounding 
from the lofty walls of the docks. Shut your eyes, and you 
would think you were in a cathedral. 

They keep up this custom at sea; and every night, in the 
dog-watch, sing the songs of Zion to the roll of the great 
ocean-organ: a pious custom of a devout race, who thus 
send over their hallelujahs before them, as they hie to the 
land of the stranger. 

And among these sober Germans, my country counts the 
most orderly and valuable of her foreign population. It is 
they who have swelled the census of her Northwestern 
States; and transferring their ploughs from the hills of 
Transylvania to the prairies of Wisconsin; and sowing the 
wheat of the Rhine on the banks of the Ohio, raise the 
grain, that, a hundred fold increased, may return to their 
kinsmen in Europe. 

There is something in the contemplation of the mode in 
which America has been settled, that, in a noble breast, 
should forever extinguish the prejudices of national dislikes. 

Settled by the people of all nations, all nations may claim 
her for their own. You can not spill a drop of American 
blood without spilling tibe blood of the whole world. Be 
he Englishman, Frenchman, German, Dane, or Scot; the 
European who scoffs at an American, calls his own brother 
Raca, and stands in danger of the judgment. We are not a 
narrow tribe of men, with a bigoted Hebrew nationality 
whose blood has been debased in the attempt to ennoble it, 
by maintaining an exclusive succession among ourselves. 
No: our blood is as the flood of the Amazon, made up of a 
thousand noble currents all pouring into one. We are not a 
nation, so much as a world; for unless we may claim all the 
world for our sire, like Melchisedec, we are without father 
or mother. 

For who was our father and our mother? Or can we 
point to any Romulus and Remus for our founders? Our 
ancestry is lost in the universal paternity; and! Caesar and 
Alfred, St. Paul and Luther, and Homer and Shakespeare 
are as much ours as Washington, who is as much the 
world's as our own. We are the heirs of all time, and with 
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all nations we divide our inheritance. On this Western 
Hemisphere all tribes and people are forming into one fed- 
erated whole; and there is a future which shall see the 
estranged children of Adam restored as to the old hearth- 
stone in Eden. 

The other world beyond this, which was longed for by 
the devout before Columbus' time, was found in the New; 
and the deep-sea-lead, that first struck these soundings, 
brought up the soil of Earth's Paradise. Not a Paradise 
then, or now; but to be made so, at God's good pleasure, 
and in the fullness and mellowness of time. The seed is 
sown, and the harvest must come; and our children's chil- 
dren, on the world's jubilee morning, shall all go with their 
sicMes to the reaping. Then shall the curse of Babel be re- 
voked, a new Pentecost come, and the language they shall 
speak shall be the language of Britain. Frenchmen, and 
Danes, and Scots; and the dwellers on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and in the regions round about; Italians, 
and Indians, and Moors; there shall appear unto them 
cloven tongues as of fire. 



Ralph Waldo Emerson: Two Visits 



[Emerson visited Europe twicefirst in 1833, when he had 
just resigned his pulpit in Boston and was still an unknown 
figure, and again in 1847-48, when he was invited to lec- 
ture in England and in Scotland. During this second visit 
he renewed his friendship with Carlyle and met on equal 
terms some of the most notable British scholars and writers. 
Upon his return he lectured on England, and it is these 
lectures that he incorporated in one of his best books, Eng- 
lish Traits, published in 1856. 

In Emerson's reaction to Italy there is a certain deep his- 
torical humor, the humor of the incongruous, of the con- 
frontation of an abstract-spiritual mind with the sensuous 
and the concrete. It has often been said that Emerson's 
senses were starved, and this is wholly confirmed in his 
fantastically narrow response to the characteristic beauties 
of the Italian scene. Thus, in witnessing the splendid papal 
ceremony of the blessing of the palms at the Sistine Chapel, 
no more pertinent comment occurred to him than that 'all 
this millinery and imbecility' would be ridiculous to 'the 
eye of an Indian.' He felt that it was incumbent upon him 
to visit the ballet, but still he could not refrain from saying 
that 'it were better for mankind if there were no such 
dancers/ So with architecture. His impressions of the Ca- 
thedral of Milan make it clear that he inevitably preferred 
the idea of architecture to the reality: 'Architecture shall 
I speak what I thinkPseems to me ever an imitation. . . .' 
John Jay Chapman, who wrote one of the best studies of 
Emerson, summed up that side of him very well in noting 
that liis contempt for travel and for the "rococo joy" of Italy 
. . . proceeds from the deficiency of sensation. His eyes 
saw nothing; his ears heard nothing. He believed that men 
traveled for distraction and to kill time. The most vulgar 
plutocrat could not be blinder to beauty nor bring home less 
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from Athens than this cultivated saint. Everything in the 
world which must be felt with a glow in the breast, in 
order to be understood, was to him dead-letter. Art was a 
name to him; music was a name to him; love was a name 
to him/ 

When it comes to England, however, Emerson's observa- 
tions take on remarkable vigor and relevance. There he was 
on historic ground, his sensibility was fully engaged, his 
patriotism came into play and he saw England always with 
an eye to America and to its future. Nothing is more sig- 
nificant in this respect than his conversation with Carlyle at 
Stonehenge, where he told his old friend off, being entirely 
sure in his own mind that it was his countrymen rather than 
Carlyle's who were 'playing the game with immense ad- 
vantage' and that England must 'one day be contented, like 
other parents, to be strong only in her children.* And it is 
only now, with the decisive changes in the relationships of 
power brought about by the second World War, that we 
can fully appreciate the accuracy of Emerson's prediction.] 



FROM THE JOUHNALS, 1833 

March 16. Rome. One must be thoroughly reinforced with 
the spirit of antiquity to preserve his enthusiasm through 
all the annoyances that await the visitor to these ruins. Long 
ago when I dreamed at home of these things, I thought I 
should come suddenly in the midst of an open country 
upon broken columns of fallen friezes, and their solitude 
would be solemn and eloquent. Instead of this, they are 
carefully fenced! around like orchards, and the moment the 
unhappy traveller approaches one of them this vermin of 
ciceroni and padroni fasten upon him; a class of people 
whose looks and manners are more like those of MacGuffog 
and the Duke of Alsatia than the vain and iippant charac- 
ter I had imagined as the exhibitor con amore. What with 
these truculent fellows, and the boys, and the beggars and 
the coachmen, all sentiment is killed in the bud, and most 
men clap both hands on their pockets and run. 
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March zg. I went to the Capitoline hill, then to its Museum 
and saw the Dying Gladiator, the Antinous, the Venus, 
to the gallery, then to the Tarpeian Rock, then to the vast 
and splendid museum of the Vatican, a wilderness of mar- 
ble. After traversing many a chamber and gallery I came 
to the Apollo and soon after to the Laocoon. 'Tis false to 
say that the casts give no idea of the originals. I found I 
knew these fine statues already by heart and had admired 
the casts long since much more than I ever can the originals. 

Here too was the Torso Hercules, as familiar to the eyes 
as some old revolutionary cripple. On we went from cham- 
ber to chamber, through galleries of statues and vases and 
sarcophagi and bas-reliefs and busts and candelabra- 
through all forms of beauty and richest materials till the 
eye was dazzled and glutted with this triumph of the arts. 
Go and see it, whoever you are. It is the wealth of the 
civilized world. It is a contribution from all ages and na- 
tions of what is most rich and rare. He who has not seen 
it does not know what beautiful stones there are in the 
planet, and much less what exquisite art has accomplished 
on their hard sides for Greek and Roman luxury. 

In one apartment there were three statues of Canova, 
the Perseus, and two fighting gladiators. Then lions and 
horses and fauns and cupids and cars; then the sitting phi- 
losophers, and such Scipios and Caesars! It is vain to refuse 
to admire; you must in spite of yourself. It is magnificent. 

Even all this unrivalled show could not satisfy us. We 
knew there was more. Much will have more. We knew that 
the first picture in the world was in the same house, and 
we left all this pomp to go and see the Transfiguration by 
Raphael. A calm, benignant beauty shines over all this pic- 
ture and goes directly to the heart. It seems almost to call 
you by name. How the father of the poor mad boy looks 
at the Apostles! and the sister! And the sweet and sublime 
face of Jesus above is beyond praise, and ranks the artists 
with the noble poets and heroes of his species, the first 
born of the earth. I had thought in my young days that this 
picture and one or two more were to surprise me with a 
blaze of beauty, that I was to be delighted by I know not 
what bright combination of colours and forms, but this 
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familiar, simple, home-speaking countenance I did not 

expect. 

March 31. 1 have been to the Sistine Chapel to see the Pope 
bless the palms, and hear his choir chaunt the Passion. The 
Cardinals came in, one after another, each wearing a pur- 
ple robe, an ermine cape, and a small red cap to cover the 
tonsure. A priest attended each one, to adjust the robes of 
their eminences. As each cardinal entered the chapel, the 
rest rose. One or two were fine persons. Then came the 
Pope in scarlet robes and bishop's mitre. After he was 
seated, the cardinals went in turn to the throne and kneeled 
and kissed his hand. After the ceremony the attendants 
disvested the cardinals of their robes and put on them a 
gorgeous cope of cloth-of-gold. When this was arranged, 
a sort of ornamental baton made of the dried palm leaf was 
brought to his Holiness and blessed, and each of the car- 
dinals went again to the throne and received one of these 
from the hands of the Pope. They were supplied from a 
large pile at the side of the papal chair. After the cardinals, 
came other dignitaries, bishops, deans?, canons, I know 
them not, but there was much etiquette, some kissing the 
hand only, anct some the foot also of the Pope. Some re- 
ceived olive branches. Lastly several officers performed the 
same ceremony. 

When this long procession of respect was over, and all 
the robed multitude had received their festal palms and 
olives, his Holiness was attended to a chair of state, and, 
being seated, was lifted up by his bearers, and, preceded 
by the long official array and by his chaunting choir, he 
rode out of the chapel. 

It was hard to recognize in this ceremony the gentle Son 
of Man who sat upon an ass amidst the rejoicings of his 
fickle countrymen. Whether from age or from custom, I 
know not, but tiae Pope's eyes were shut or nearly shut as 
he rode. After a few minutes he reentered the chapel in 
like state, and soon after retired and left the sacred college 
of cardinals to hear the Passion chaunted by themselves. 
The chapel is that whose walls Michel Angelo adorned with 
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his Last Judgment. But to-day I Jhave not seen the picture 
well. 

All this pomp is conventional. It is imposing to those who 
know the customs of courts, and of what wealth and of 
what rank these particular forms are the symbols. But to 
the eye of an Indian I am afraid it would be ridiculous. 
There is no true majesty in all this millinery and imbecility. 
Why not devise ceremonies that shall be in as good: and 
manly taste as their churches and pictures and music? 

I counted twenty-one cardinals present. Music at St. 
Peter's in the afternoon, and better still at Chiesa Nuova 
in the evening. Those mutilated wretches sing so well it is 
pitiful to tear them. 

April zg. And how do you like Florence? Why, well. It is 
pleasant to see how affectionately all the artists who have 
resided here a little while speak of getting home to Florence. 
And I found at once that we live here with much more 
comfort than in Rome or Naples. Good streets, industrious 
population, spacious, well-furnished lodgings, elegant and 
cheap caffes. The Cathedral and the Campanile, the splen- 
did galleries and no beggars, make this city the favorite of 
strangers. 

How like an archangel's tent is this great Cathedral of 
many-coloured marble set down in the midst of the city, 
and by its side its wondrous Campanile! I took a hasty 
glance at the gates of the Baptistery which Angelo said 
ought to be the gates of Paradise, 'digne chiudere il 
Taradiso? and then at his own David, and hasted to the 
Tribune and to the Pitti Palace. I saw the statue that en- 
chants the world. And truly the Venus deserves to be visited 
from far. It is not adequately represented by the plaster 
casts, as the Apolla and the Laocoon are. I must go again 
and see this statue. Then I went round this cabinet and 
gallery and galleries till I was well-nigh 'dazzled and drunk 
with beauty/ I think no man has an idea of the powers of 
painting until he has come hither. Why should painters 
study at Rome? Here, here. 

I have been this day to Santa Croce, which is to Florence 
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what Westminster Abbey is to England. I passed with con- 
sideration the tomb of Nicholas Machiavelli, but stopped 
long before that of Galileus Galileo, for I love and honor 
that man, except in the recantation, with my whole heart. 
But when I came to Michael Angelo Buonarroti my flesh 
crept as I read the inscription. I had strange emotions. I 
suppose because Italy is so full of his fame, I have lately 
continually heard of his name and works and opinions; I 
see his face in every shop window, and now I stood over 
his dust. 

Then I came to the empty tomb of Dante, who lies buried 
at Ravenna. Then to that of Alfieri. 

May 11. Last night I went to the Pergola, and to my eyes, 
unused to theatres, it was a glorious show. The prima 
donna, Signora Delsere, is a noble Greek beauty, full of 
dignity, and energy of action, and when she sung the de- 
spair of Agnes, she was all voice. She had moreover so 
striking a resemblance to a valued friend in America that 
I longed to know who and what Signora Delsere was, much 
more than the issue of the play. But nobody knew. The 
whole scenery and the dresses 1 of the performers were in 
admirable taste, everything good but the strutting of the 
actors. Is it penal for an actor to walk? Before the play was 
done, my eyes were so dazzled with the splendor of light 
and colors that I was obliged to rest them and look at my 
shoes for half an hour, that I might keep them for the last 
act. 

For my seat in the pit, where the ladies sit also, I paid 
three paols, 30 cents. 

I ought not to forget the ballet between the acts, Goethe 
laughs at those who force every work of art into the narrow 
circle of their own prejudices and cannot admire a picture 
as 1 a picture, and a tune as a tune. So I was willing to look 
at this 1 as a ballet, and to see that it was admirable, but I 
could not help feeling the while that it were better for 
mankind if there were no such dancers. I have since learned 
God's decision on the same, in the fact that all the ballerine 
are nearly idiotic. 
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May 2. Is not Santa Grace a grand church? Nobody knows 
how grand who only sees it once. Its tombs! Its tombs! And 
then the mighty windows of stained glass which a man 
sees at noon and thinks he knows what they are worth, and 
comes back after sunset and finds to his delight (I did) a 
wholly novel and far more beautiful effect. They should be 
seen just about the hour of candle-light. We came out to 
Europe to learn what man can, what is the uttermost 
which social man has yet done. And perhaps the most sat- 
isfactory and most valuable impressions are those which 
come to each individual casually and in moments when he 
is not on the hunt for wonders. . . . 

June i. This mom we stopped half a mile this side of the 
village of Battaglia on the road to Padua, sent the Vettura 
on to the market-place, and walked over to Arqua to see 
the tomb of Petrarch, and the house where he spent his 
latter days. Both are striking and venerable objects. The 
house is vacant and clean; its windows look out upon 
mountains. His portrait and his interviews with Laura are 
painted in fresco on the walls. They show his chair and 
the chamber where he died. Good, good place. It does 
honor to his head and heart. There grow the pomegranate 
and fig and olive. 

Venice, June 2. The ancient metropolis of the merchants. 
In coming into it, it seemed a great oddity but not at al 

attractive. Under the full moon, later in the evening, St. 
Mark's Piazza showed like a world's wonder, but still I pity 
the people, who are not beavers, and yet are compelled to 
live here. 

But what matter where and how, as long as all of us are 
estranged from truth and love, from Him who is truth and 
love. Sometimes' I would hide myself in the dens of the hills, 
in the thickets of an obscure country town. I am so vexed 
and chagrined with myself, with my weakness, with my 
guilt. Then I have no skill to live with men, that is, with 
such men as the world is made of; and such as I delight 
in I seldom find. It seems to me, no boy makes so many 
blunders or says such awkward, contrary, disagreeable 
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speeches as I do. In the attempt to oblige a person I wound 
and disgust him. I pity the hapless folks that have to da 
with me. But would it not be cowardly to flee out of so- 
ciety and live in the woods? I comfort myself with a refer- 
ence to the great and eternal revolution which, under God, 
bears the good of us all, thine and mine, and that of each 
by the instnimentality of the other, on the wings of these 
dull hours and months and years. 

I collect nothing that can be touched or tasted or 
smelled, neither cameo, painting nor medallion; nothing in 
my trunk but old clotihes; but I value much the growing 
picture which the ages have painted and which I reverently 
survey. It is wonderful how much we see in five months, 
in how short a time we learn what it has taken so many 
ages to teach. 

Milan, June 10. Architecture-shall I speak what I think? 
-seems to me ever an imitation. Accustomed to look at our 
American churches as imitative, I cannot get it out of my 
head that these which I now see are only more splendid 
and successful imitations also. I am perplexed with my in- 
veterate littleness; I must and will see the things in detail 
and analyse all, every noble sentiment to the contrary not- 
withstanding. It seems to me nothing is truly great, nothing 
impresses us, nothing overawes, nothing crowds upon us, 
and kills calculation. We always call in the effect of imagi- 
nation, coax the imagination to hide this and enlarge that, 
and even St. Peter's, nor this frost-work cathedral at Milan, 
with its 5000 marble people all over its towers, can charm 
down the little Imp. 

It is in the soul that architecture exists, and Santa Croce 
and his Duomo are poor far-behind imitations. I would 
rather know the metaphysics of architecture, as of shells 
and flowers, than anything else in the matter. But one act 
of benevolence is better than a cathedral, so do your duty, 
yours. Architecture, said the lady, 1 is frozen music. And 
larno says in Wilhelm that he who does the best in each 
one thing he does, does all, for he sees the connexion be- 
tween all good things. 

1 Madame de StaeL 
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FROM ENGLISH TRAITS 

On the 28th of August I went to Rydal Mount, to pay my 
respects to Wordsworth. His daughters called in their fa- 
ther, a plain, elderly, white-haired man, not prepossessing, 
and disfigured by green goggles. He sat down, and talked 
with great simplicity. He had just returned from a journey. 
His health was good, but he had broken a tooth by a fall, 
when walking with two lawyers, and had said that he was 
glad it did not happen forty years ago; whereupon they had 
praised his philosophy. 

He had much to say of America, the more that it gave 
occasion for his favorite topic that society is being enlight- 
ened by a superficial tuition, out of all proportion to its 
being restrained by moral culture. Schools do no good. 
Tuition is not education. He thinks more of the education 
of circumstances than of tuition. T is not question whether 
there are offenses of which the law takes cognizance, but 
whether there are offenses of which the law does not take 
cognizance. Sin is what he fears and how society is to es- 
cape without gravest mischiefs from this source. He has 
even said, what seemed a paradox, that they needed a civil 
war in America, to teach the necessity of knitting the social 
ties stronger. There may be/ he said, 'in America some 
vulgarity in manner, but that's not important. That comes 
of the pioneer state of things. But I fear they are too much 
given to the making of money; and secondly, to politics; 
that they make political distinction the end and not the 
means. And I fear they lack a class of men of leisure in 
short, of gentlemen to give a tone of honor to the com- 
munity. I am told that things are boasted of in the second 
class of society there, which, in England God knows, are 
done in England every day, but would never be spoken of. 
In America I wish to know not how many churches or 
schools, but what newspapers? My friend Colonel Hamilton, 
at the foot of the hill, who was a year in America, assures 
me that the newspapers are atrocious, and accuse members 
of Congress of stealing spoons!* He was against taking off 
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the tax on newspapers in England which the ref ormers rep- 
resent as a tax upon knowledge for this reason, that they 
would be inundated with base prints. He said he talked 
on political aspects, for he wished to impress on me and all 
good Americans to cultivate the moral, the conservative, 
etc., etc., and never to call into action the physical strength 
of the people, as had just now been done in England in 
the Reform Bill a thing prophesied by Delolme. He alluded 
once or twice to his conversation with Dr. Channing, who 
had recently visited him (laying his hand on a particular 
chair in which the Doctor had sat) . 

The conversation turned on books. Lucretius he esteems 
a far higher poet than Virgil; not in his system, which is 
nothing, but in his power of illustration. Faith is necessary 
to explain anything and to reconcile the foreknowledge of 
God with human evil. Of Cousin (whose lectures we had 
all been reading in Boston), he knew only the name. 

I inquired if he had read Carlyle's critical articles and 
translations. He said he thought him sometimes insane. He 
proceeded to abuse Goethe's Wilhelrn Meister heartily. It 
was full of all manner of fornication. It was like the cross- 
ing of flies in the air. He had never gone farther than the 
first part; so disgusted was he that he threw the book across 
the room. I deprecated this wrath, and said what I could 
for the better parts of the book, and he courteously prom- 
ised to look at it again. Carlyle he said wrote most ob- 
scurely. He was clever and deep, but he defied the sym- 
pathies of every body. Even Mr. Coleridge wrote more 
clearly, though he had always wished Coleridge would 
write more to be understood. He led me out into his gar- 
den, and showed me the gravel walk in which thousands 
of his lines were composed. His eyes are much inflamed. 
This is no loss except for reading, because he never writes 
prose, and of poetry he carries even hundreds of lines in 
his head before writing them. He had just returned from a 
visit to Staffa, and within three days had made three son- 
nets on Fingal's Cave, and was composing a fourth when 
he was called in to see me. He said, *If you are interested 
in my verses perhaps you will like to hear these lines.* I 
gladly assented, and he recollected himself for a few mo- 
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meats and then stood forth and repeated, one after the 
other, the three entire sonnets with great animation. I 
fancied the second and third more beautiful than his poems 
are wont to be. The third is addressed to the flowers, which, 
he said, especially the ox-eye daisy, are very abundant on 
the top of the rock. The second alludes to the name of the 
cave, which is 'Cave of Music'; the first to the circumstance 
of its being visited by the promiscuous company of the 
steamboat. 

This recitation was so unlocked for and surprising he, 
the old Wordsworth, standing apart, and reciting to me in 
a garden-walk, like a schoolboy declaimingthat I at first 
was near to laugh; but recollecting myself, that I had come 
thus far to see a poet and he was chanting poems to me, I 
saw that he was right and I was wrong, and gladly gave 
myself up to hear. I told him how much the few printed 
extracts had quickened the desire to possess his unpub- 
lished poems. He replied he never was in haste to publish; 
partly because he corrected a good deal, and every altera- 
tion is ungraciously received after printing; but what he 
had written would be printed, whether he lived or died. I 
said Tintern Abbey appeared to be the favorite poem with 
the public, but more contemplative readers preferred the 
first books of the Excursion, and the Sonnets. He said, 'Yes, 
they are better/ He preferred such of his poems as touched 
the affections, to any others; for whatever is didactic what 
theories of society, and so on might perish quickly; but 
whatever combined a truth with an affection was KtrjjJioc 
de[, good to-day and good forever. He cited the son- 
net, On the feelings of a highminded Spaniard, which he 
preferred to any other (I so understood him), and the Two 
Voices; and quoted, with evident pleasure, the verses ad- 
dressed To the Skylark In this connection he said of the 
Newtonian theory that it might yet be superseded and for- 
gotten; and Dalton's atomic theory. 

When I prepared to depart he said he wished to show 
me what a common person in England could do, and he led 
me into the enclosure of his clerk, a young man to whom 
he had given this slip of ground, which was laid out, or its 
natural capabilities shown, with much taste. He then said 
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he would show me a better way towards the inn; and he 
walked a good part of a mile, talking and ever and anon 
stopping short to impress the word or the verse, and finally 
parted from me with great kindness and returned across 
the fields. 

Wordsworth honored himself by his simple adherence to 
truth, and was very willing not to shine; but he surprised 
by the hard limits of his thought. To judge from a single 
conversation, he made the impression of a narrow and very 
English mind; of one who paid for his rare elevation by gen- 
eral tameness and conformity. OS his own beat, his opinions 
were of no value. It is not very rare to find persons loving 
sympathy and ease, who expiate their departure from the 
common in one direction, by their conformity in every 
other. 



FBOM THE 

Liverpool, September z. I thank the Great God who has 
led me through this European scene, this last schoolroom 
in which he has pleased to instruct me, from Malta's isle, 
through Sicily, through Italy, through Switzerland, through 
France, through England, through Scotland, in safety and 
pleasure, and has now brought me to the shore and the 
ship that steers westward. He has shown me the men I 
wished to see, Landor, Coleridge, Carlyle, Wordsworth; he 
has thereby comforted and confirmed me in my convictions. 
Many things I owe to the sight of these men. 1 shall judge 
more justly, less timidly, of wise men forevermore. . , . 



FROM THE JOURNAL, 1848 

Scotland, February 21. The Americans are sun-dried, the 
English are baked in the oven. The upper classes have only 
birth, say people here, and not thought. Yes, but they have 
manners, and 't is wonderful how much talent runs into 
manners. Nowhere and never so much as in England. And 
when they go into America and find that this gift has lost 
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its power, the gold has become dry leaves, no wonder they 
are impatient to get away. . . . 

Plural London. Immeasurable London, evidently the 
capital of the world, where men have lived ever since there 
were men. Yet it seems deliberately built. An aggregation 
of capitals. 

There are several little nations here. A German quarter 
in Whitechapel, a French quarter where they still carry on 
a silk business in Spitalfields. 

In London only could such a place as Kew Gardens be 
overlooked. Wealth of shops bursting into the streets; piles 
of plate breast-high on Ludgate Hill. In a London dock 
Mr. Bates said he had seen nineteen miles of pipes of wine 
piled up to the ceiling. 

Many of the characterising features of London are new. 
Such as gaslight, the omnibuses, the steam ferries, the 
penny-post, and the building up the West End. 

One goes from show to show, dines out, and lives in ex- 
tremes. Electric sparks six feet long; light is polarized; Grisi 
sings; Rothschild is your banker; Owen and Faraday lec- 
ture; Macaulay talks; Soyer cooks. Is there not an economy 
in coming where thus all the dependence is on the first men 
of their kind? 

Englishman has hard eyes. He is great by the back of 
his head. 

March. England is the country of the rich. The great Poor 
Man does not yet appear. Whenever he comes, England 
will fall like France. It would seem that an organizing talent 
applied directly to the social problem, to bring, for exam- 
ple, labor to market, to bring want and supply face to face, 
would not be so rare. A man like Hudson, like Trevelyan, 
like Cobden, should know something about it. 

France. The French Revolution just now has surprised ev- 
erybody (themselves included) who took any thought on 
the matter. No Guizot, no Thiers, no Barrot, no Times 
newspaper, no party that could remember and calculate, 
but was baulked and confounded. Only the simple work- 
men, porters, shoeblacks, and women, and the few states- 
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men who, like Lamartine, could afford through riches and 
energy of nature to let themselves go without resistance 
whither the explosion was hurling them, found themselves 
suddenly right and well. One would say, as Sam Ward said 
of the young collegians who drove a gig down his hill, T 
they had known how to drive, they would have broken their 
necks/ 

The French are, to a proverb, so formidable in explosions 
that every boy sees the folly of Guizot and his master in 
bearding that lion. It had been plain to them a great while 
that just by dodging an explosion you might lead the mon- 
ster quietly into a cage. 

This revolution has a feature new to history, that of So- 
cialism. The American Revolution was political merely. 

It is not a good feature, the rhetoric of French politics. 
The manifestoes read like Buonaparte's proclamations, in- 
stead. It strikes one, too, the identity of the nation through 
all these changes. I ask myself, what makes it? it is like the 
identity of an individual. 

The King and his party fell [in February, 1848] for want 
of a shot; they had not conscience to shoot, so entirely was 
the heart and spirit of monarchy eaten out. 

March 14. Englishman talks of politics and institutions, but 
the real thing which he values is his home, and that which 
belongs to it, that general culture and high polish which 
in his experience no man but the Englishman possesses, and 
which he naturally believes have some essential connection 
with his throne and laws. That is what he does not believe 
resides in America, and therefore his contempt of America 
only half concealed. This English tenacity in strong con- 
trast with our facility. The facile American sheds his 
Puritanism when he leaves Cape Cod, runs into all English 
and French vices with great zest, and is neither Unitarian, 
nor Calvinist, nor Catholic, nor stands for any known 
thought or thing; which is very distasteful to English hon- 
our. It is a bad sign that I have met with many Americans 
who flattered themselves that they pass for English. Levity, 
levity. I do not wish to be mistaken for an Englishman, 
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more than I wish Monadnock or Nahant or Nantucket ta 
be mistaken for Wales or the Isle of Wight. 

April 25. Carlyle. Dined with John Forster, Esq., at Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, and found Carlyle and Dickens, and 
young Pringle. Forster, who has an obstreperous cordiality, 
received Carlyle with loud salutation, 'My Prophet!' Forster 
called Carlyle's passion, 'musket-worship.' There were only 
gentlemen present and the conversation turned on the 
shameful lewdness of the London streets at night, 1 hear it,* 
he said, 1 hear whoredom in the House of Commons. 
Disraeli betrays whoredom, and the whole House of Com- 
mons universal incontinence, in every word they say/ I said 
that when I came to Liverpool, I inquired whether the 
prostitution was always as gross in that city as it then ap- 
peared, for to me it seemed to betoken a fatal rottenness 
in the state, and I saw not how any boy could grow up 
safe. But I had been told it was not worse nor better for 
years. Carlyle and Dickens replied that chastity in the male 
sex was as good as gone in our times; and in England was 
so rare that they could name all the exceptions. Carlyle 
evidently believed that the same things were true in Amer- 
ica. He had heard this and that of New York, etc. I assured 
them that it was not so with us; that, for the most part, 
young men of good standing and good education, with us, 
go virgins to their nuptial bed, as truly as their brides. 
Dickens replied that incontinence is so much the rule in 
England that if his own son were particularly chaste, he 
should be alarmed on his account, as if he could not be in 
good health. 'Leigh Hunt,' he said, 'thought it indifferent/ 
Carlyle is no idealist in opinions, but a protectionist in 
political economy, aristocrat in politics, epicure in diet, 
goes for murder, money, punishment by death, slavery, 
and all the pretty abominations, tempering them with epi- 
grams. His seal holds a griffin with the word, Eumilitate: 
He is a covenanter-philosopher and a sans-culotte-aristo- 
crat . . , 
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FROM ENGLISH TRAITS 

It had been agreed between my friend Mr. Carlyle and 
me, that before I left England we should make an excur- 
sion together to Stonehenge, which neither of us had seen; 
and the project pleased my fancy with the double attraction 
of the monument and the companion. It seemed a bring- 
ing together of extreme points, to visit the oldest religious 
monument in Britain in company with her latest thinker, 
and one whose influence may be traced in every contem- 
porary book. I was glad to sum up a little my experiences, 
and to exchange a few reasonable words on the aspects o 
England with a man on whose genius I set a very high 
value, and who had as much penetration and as severe a 
theory of duty as any person in it. On Friday, yth July, 
we took the South Western Railway through Hampshire to 
Salisbury, where we found a carriage to convey us to Ames- 
bury. The fine weather and my friend's local knowledge of 
Hampshire, in which he is wont to spend a part of every 
summer, made the way short. There was much to say, too, 
of the travelling Americans and their usual objects in Lon- 
don. I thought it natural that they should give some time 
to works of art collected here which they cannot find at 
home, and a little to scientific clubs and museums, which, 
at this moment, make London very attractive. But my phi- 
losopher was not contented. Art and 'high art* is a favorite 
target for his wit. Tes, Kunst is a great delusion, and 
Goethe and Schiller wasted a great deal of good time on it:' 
and he thinks he discovers that old Goethe found this out, 
and, in his later writings, changed his tone. As soon as 
men begin to talk of art, architecture and antiquities, noth- 
ing good comes of it. He wishes to go through the British 
Museum in silence, and thinks a sincere man will see some- 
thing and say nothing. In these days, he thought, it would 
become an architect to consult only the grim necessity, and 
say, 1 can build you a coffin for such dead persons as you 
are, and for such dead purposes as you have, but you shall 
have no ornament/ For the science, he had if possible even 
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less tolerance, and compared the savants of Somerset House 
to the boy who asked Confucius liow many stars in the 
sky?' Confucius replied, "he minded things near him:' then 
said the boy, 'how many hairs are there in your eyebrows?' 
Confucius said, 'he didn't know and didn't care/ 

Still speaking of the Americans, Carlyle complained that 
they dislike the coldness and exclusiveness of the English, 
and run away to France and go with their countrymen and 
are amused, instead of manfully staying in London, and 
confronting Englishmen and acquiring their culture, who 
really have much to teach them. 

I told Carlyle that I was easily dazzled, and was accus- 
tomed to concede readily all that an Englishman would 
ask; I saw everywhere in the country proofs of sense and 
spirit, and success of every sort: I like the people; they 
are as good as they are handsome; they have everything 
and can do eveiything; but meantime, I surely know that 
as soon as I return to Massachusetts I shall lapse at once 
into the feeling, which the geography of America inevitably 
inspires, that we play the game with immense advantage; 
that there and not here is the seat and centre of the British 
race; and that no skill or activity can long compete with 
the prodigious natural advantages of that country, in the 
hands of the same race; and that England, an old and ex- 
hausted island, must one day be contented like other par- 
ents, to be strong only in her children. But this was a propo- 
sition which no Englishman of whatever condition can 
easily entertain. . . . 

Paris, May 17, 1848 

Dear Lidian, I came to Paris by Boulogne Saturday 
night, May 6. I have been at lodgings ever since, in the 
Rue des Petits Augustins, where I manage to live very com- 
fortably. On Monday, as you will read in the papers, there 
was a revolution defeated which came within an ace of suc- 
ceeding. We were all assured for an hour or two that the 
new government was proclaimed and the old routed, and 
Paris, in terror, seemed to acquiesce; but the National 
Guards, who are all but the entire male population of Paris, 
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at last found somebody to rally and lead them, and they 
swept away the conspirators in a moment. Blanqui and 
Barbes, the two principal ringleaders, I knew well, as I had 
attended Blanqufs club on the evenings of Saturday and 
Sunday, and heard his instructions to his Montagnards, and 
Barbes' club I had visited last week, and I am heartily glad 
of the shopkeepers* victory. I saw the sudden and immense 
display of arms when the rappel was beaten, on Monday 
afternoon; the streets full of bayonets, and the furious driv- 
ing of the horses dragging cannon towards the National 
Assembly; the rapid succession of proclamations proceeding 
from the government and pasted on the walls at the cor- 
ners of all streets, eagerly read by crowds of people; and, 
not waiting for this, the rapid passage of messengers with 
proclamations in their hands, which they read to knots of 
people and then ran on to another knot, and so on down a 
street. The moon shone as the sun went down; the river 
rolled under the crowded bridges, along the swarming 
quays; the tricolor waved on the great mass of the Tuil- 
leries, which seemed too noble a palace to doubt of the 
owner; but before night all was safe, and our new govern- 
ment, who had held the seats for a quarter of an hour, were 
fast in jail. ... I have seen Rachel in Phedre, and heard 
her chant the Marseillaise. She deserves all her fame, and 
is the only good actress I have even seen. I went to the 
Sorbonne, and heard a lecture from Leverrier on mathe- 
matics. It consisted chiefly of algebraic formulas which he 
worked out on the blackboard; but I saw the man. I heard 
Michelet on Indian philosophy. But, tiiough I have been 
to many places, I find the clubs the most interesting; the 
men are In terrible earnest. The fire and fury of the people, 
when they are interrupted and thwarted, are inconceivable 
to New England. The costumes are formidable. All France 
is bearded like goats and lions; then most of Paris is in some 
kind of uniform, red cap, red sash, blouse perhaps bound 
by red sash, brass helmet, and sword, and everybody sup- 
posed to have a pistol in his pocket. But the deep sincerity 
of the speakers, who are agitating social, not political ques- 
tions, and who are studying how to secure a fair share of 
bread to every man, and to get God's justice done through 
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the land. Is very good to hear. ... I shall bring home, with 
a good many experiences that are well enough, a content- 
edness with home, I think, for the rest of my days. Indeed, 
I did not come here to get that, for I had no great good 
will to come away, but it is confirmed after seeing so many 
of the 'contemporaries/ 

1 think we are fallen on shallow agencies. Is there not 
one of your doctors who treats all disease as diseases of the 
skin? All these orators in blouse or broadcloth seem to me 
to treat the matter quite literarily, and with the ends of 
the fingers. They are earnest and furious, but about patent 
methods and ingenious machines. 

May 24. I find Paris a place of the largest liberty that is, I 
suppose, in the civilized world; and I am thankful for it, 
just as I am for etherization, as a resource when the ac- 
cident of any hideous surgery threatens me; so Paris is the 
contingency of my ever needing a place of diversion and 
independence; this shall be my best bower-anchor. All win- 
ter I have been admiring the English and disparaging the 
French. Now in these weeks I have been correcting my 
prejudice, and the French rise many entire degrees. Their 
universal good-breeding is a great convenience; and the 
English and American superstition in regard to broadcloth 
seems really diminished, if not abolished, here. Knots of 
people converse everywhere in the street, and the blouse, 
or shirt-sleeves without blouse, becomes as readily the 
centre of discourse as any other; and Superfine and Shirt, 
who never saw each other before, converse in the most ear- 
nest yet deferential way. Nothing like it could happen in 
England. They are the most joyous race and put the best 
face on everything. Paris, to be sure, in their main perform- 
ance; but one can excuse their vanity and pride, it is so ad- 
mirable a city. The Seine adorns Paris; the Thames is out 
of sight in London. The Seine is quayed all the way, so 
that broad streets on both sides of the river, as well as gay 
bridges, have all the good of it, and the sun and moon and 
stars look into it and are reflected. At London I cannot re- 
member seeing the river. Here are magnificent gardens, 
neither too large nor too small for the convenience of the 
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whole people, who spend every evening in them. Here are 
palaces truly royal. If they have cost a great deal of treasure 
at some time, they have at least got a palace to show for 
it, and a church too, in Notre Dame; whilst in England 
there is no palace, with all their floods of millions of guineas 
that have been spent. I witnessed the great national f&te on 
Sunday last, when over 120,000 people stood in the Champ 
de Mars, and it was like an immense family; the perfect 
good humor and fellowship is so habitual to them all. ... 
You will like to know that I heard Lamartine speak today 
in the Chamber; his great speech, the journals say, on Po- 
land. . . . He did not speak, however, with much energy, 
but is a manly, handsome, gray-haired gentleman, with 
nothing of the rust of the man of letters, and delivers him- 
self with great ease and superiority. ... I am to go to a 
soiree at De Tocqueville's to-night. . . . 



FROM ENGLISH TRAITS 

England is the best of actual nations. It is no ideal frame- 
work, it is an old pile built in different ages, with repairs, 
additions and makeshifts; but you see the poor best you 
have got. London is the epitome of our times, and the Rome 
of to-day. Broad-fronted, broad-bottomed Teutons, they 
stand in solid phalanx foursquare to the points of compass; 
then constitute the modern world, they have earned their 
vantage ground and held it through ages of adverse pos- 
session. They are well marked and differing from other 
leading races. England is tender-hearted. Rome was not. 
England is not so public in its bias; private life is its place 
of honor. Truth in private Hfe, untruth in public, marks 
these home-loving men. Their political conduct is not de- 
cided by general views, but by internal intrigues and per- 
sonal and family interest. They cannot readily see beyond 
England. The history of Rome and Greece, when written 
by their scholars, degenerates into English party pamphlets. 
They cannot see beyond England, nor in England can they 
transcend the interests of the governing classes. 'English 
principles* mean a primary regard to the interests of prop- 
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erty. England, Scotland and Ireland combine to check the 
colonies. England and Scotland combine to check Irish 
manufactures and trade. England rallies at home to check 
Scotland. In England, the strong classes check the weaker. 
In the home population of near thirty millions, there are 
but one million voters. The Church punishes dissent, pun- 
ishes education. Down to a late day, marriages performed 
by dissenters were illegal. A bitter class-legislation gives 
power to those who are rich enough to buy a law. The 
game-laws are a proverb of oppression. Pauperism incrusts 
and clogs the state, and in hard times becomes hideous. In 
bad seasons, the porridge was diluted. Multitudes lived mis- 
erably by shell-fish and seaware. In cities, the children are 
trained to beg, until they shall be old enough to rob. Men 
and women were convicted of poisoning scores of children 
for burial-fees. In Irish districts, men deteriorated in size 
and shape, the nose sunk, the gums were exposed, with 
diminished brain and brutal form. During the Australian 
emigration, multitudes were rejected by the commissioners 
as being too emaciated for useful colonists. During the Rus- 
sian war, few of those that offered as recruits were found 
up to the medical standard, though it had been reduced. 

The foreign policy of England, though ambitious and 
lavish of money, has not often been generous or just. It has 
a principal regard to the interest of trade, checked how- 
ever by the aristocratic bias of the ambassador, which 
usually puts Mm in sympathy with the continental Courts. 
It sanctioned the partition of Poland, it betrayed Genoa, 
Sicily, Parma, Greece, Turkey, Rome and Hungary. 

Some public regards they have. They have abolished 
slavery in the West Indies and put an end to human sacri- 
fices in the East. At home they have a certain statute hos- 
pitality. England keeps open doors, as a trading country 
must, to all nations. It is one of their fixed ideas, and 
wrathfully supported by their laws in unbroken sequence 
for a thousand years. In Magna Charta it was ordained that 
all 'merchants shall have safe and secure conduct to go out 
and come into England, and to stay there, and to pass as 
well by land as by water, to buy and sell by the ancient 
allowed customs, without any evil toll, except in time of 
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war, or when they shall be of any nation at war with us.' 
It is a statute and obliged hospitality and peremptorily 
maintained. But this shop-rule had one magnificent effect. 
It extends its cold unalterable courtesy to political exiles 
of every opinion, and is a fact which might give additional 
light to that portion of the planet seen from the farthest 
star. But this perfunctory hospitality puts no sweetness into 
their unaccommodating manners, no check on that puissant 
nationality which makes their existence incompatible with 
all that is not English. 

What we must say about a nation is a superficial dealing 
with symptoms. We cannot go deep enough into the biog- 
raphy of the spirit who never throws himself entire into one 
hero, but delegates his energy in parts or spasms to vicious 
and defective individuals. But the wealth of the source is 
seen in the plenitude of English nature. What variety of 
power and talent; what facility and plenteousness of knight- 
hood, lordship, ladyship, royalty, loyalty; what a proud 
chivalry is indicated in 'Collinses Peerage,' through eight 
hundred yearsl What dignity resting on what reality and 
stoutness! What courage in war, what sinew in labor, what 
cunning workmen, what inventors and engineers, what sea- 
men and pilots, what clerks and scholars! No one man and 
no few men can represent them. It is a people of myriad 
personalities. Their many-headedness is owing to the advan- 
tageous position of the middle class, who are always the 
source of letters and science. Hence the vast plenty of their 
aesthetic production. As they are many-headed, so they are 
many-nationed: their colonization annexes archipelagoes 
and continents, and their speech seems destined to be the 
universal language of men. I have noted the reserve of 
power in the English temperament. In the island, they 
never let out all the length of all the reins, there is no 
Berserker rage, no abandonment or ecstasy of will or in- 
tellect, like that of the Arabs in the time of Mahomet, or 
like that which intoxicated France in 1789. But who would 
see the uncoiling of that tremendous spring, the explosion 
of their well-husbanded forces, must follow the swarms 
which pouring now for two hundred years from the British 
islands, have sailed and rode and traded and planted 
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through all climates, mainly following the belt of empire, 
the temperate zones, carrying the Saxon seed, with its in- 
stinct for liherty and law, for arts and for thought acquir- 
ing under some skies a more electric energy than the na- 
tive air allows to the conquest of the globe. Their colonial 
policy, obeying the necessities of a vast empire, has become 
liberal. Canada and Australia have been contented with 
substantial independence. They are expiating the wrongs of 
India by benefits; first, in works for the irrigation of the 
peninsula, and roads, and telegraphs; and secondly, in the 
instruction of the people, to qualify them for self-govern- 
ment, when the British power shall be finally called home. 

Their mind is in a state of arrested development a divine 
cripple like Vulcan; a blind savant like Huber and Sander- 
son. They do not occupy themselves on matters of general 
and lasting import, but on a corporeal civilization, on goods 
that perish in the using. But they read with good intent, 
and what they learn they incarnate. The English mind turns 
every abstraction it can receive into a portable utensil, or a 
working institution. Such is their tenacity and such their 
practical turn, that they hold all they gain. Hence we say 
that only the English race can be trusted with freedom- 
freedom which is double-edged and dangerous to any but 
the wise and robust. The English designate the kingdoms 
emulous of free institutions, as the sentimental nations. 
Their culture is not an outside varnish, but is thorough and 
secular in families and the race. They are oppressive with 
their temperament, and all the more that they are refined. I 
have sometimes seen them walk with my countrymen when 
I was forced to allow them every advantage, and their com- 
panions seemed bags of bones. 

There is cramp limitation in their habit of thought, sleepy 
routine, and a tortoise's instinct to hold hard to the ground 
with his claws, lest he should be thrown on his back. There 
is a drag of inertia which resists reform in every shape 
law-reform, army-reform, extension of suffrage, Jewish 
franchise, Catholic emancipation the abolition of slavery, 
of impressment, penal code and entails. They praise this 
drag, under the formula that it is the excellence of the 
British constitution that no law can anticipate the public 
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opinion. These poor tortoises must hold hard, for they feel 
no wings sprouting at their shoulders. Yet somewhat divine 

warms at their heart and waits a happier hour. It hides in 
their sturdy will. Will,' said the old philosophy, Is the 
measure of power,' and personality is the token of this race. 
Quid vult wide vult. What they do they do with a will. 
You cannot account for their success by their Christianity, 
commerce, charter, common law, Parliament, or letters, but 
by the contumacious sharp-tongued energy of English 
naturel, with a poise impossible to disturb, which makes all 
these its instruments. They are slow and reticent, and are 
like a dull good horse which lets every nag pass him, but 
with whip and spur will run down every racer in the field. 
They are right in their feeling, though wrong in their 
speculation. 

The feudal system survives in the steep inequality of 
property and privilege, in the limited franchise, in the social 
barriers which confine patronage and promotion to a caste, 
and still more in the submissive ideas pervading these peo- 
ple. The fagging of the schools is repeated in the social 
classes. An Englishman shows no mercy to- those below Mm 
in the social scale, as he looks for none from those above 
him; any forbearance from his superiors surprises him, and 
they suffer in his good opinion. But the feudal system can 
be seen with less pain on large historical grounds. It was 
pleaded in mitigation of the rotten borough, that it worked 
well, that substantial justice was done. Fox, Burke, Pitt, 
Erskine, Wilberforce, Sheridan, Romilly, or whatever na- 
tional man, were by this means sent to Parliament, when 
their return by large constituencies would have been doubt- 
ful. So now we say that the right measures of England are 
the men it bred; that it has yielded more able men in five 
hundred years than any other nation; and, though we must 
not play Providence and balance the chances of producing 
ten great men against the comfort of ten thousand mean 
men, yet retrospectively, we may strike the balance and 
prefer one Alfred, one Shakespeare, one Milton, one Sidney, 
one Raleigh, one Wellington, to a million foolish democrats. 

The American system is more democratic, more humane; 
yet the American people do not yield better or more able 
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men, or more inventions of books or benefits than the Eng- 
lish. Congress is not wiser or better than Parliament. France 
has abolished its suffocating old regime, but is not recently 
marked by any more wisdom or virtue. 

The power of performance has not been exceeded the 
creation of value. The English have given importance to 
individuals, a principal end and fruit of every society. Every 
man is allowed and encouraged to be what he is, and is 
guarded in the indulgence of his whim. TVfagna Gharta/ 
said Rushworth, *is such a fellow that he will have no sov- 
ereign/ By this general activity and by this sacredness of 
individuals, they have in seven hundred years evolved the 
principles of freedom. It is the land of patriots, martyrs, 
sages and bards, and if the ocean out of which it emerged 
should wash it away, it will be remembered as an island 
famous for immortal laws, for the announcements of original 
right which make the stone tables of liberty. 



Margaret Puller: The Roman 
Revolution: Three Letters 



[When Margaret Fuller sailed for Europe in the summer of 
1846 she was already in secure possession of a literary repu- 
tation. She had been writing critical articles for Horace 
Greeley's Tribune, and now she undertook to continue her 
contributions in the form of correspondence from abroad. 
The three letters that follow, dealing primarily with the 
revolutionary events of 1848, have been selected from her 
dispatches to the Tribune. 

While in Italy, Margaret Fuller, like so many American 
correspondents before and since her time, identified her- 
self closely with the popular cause, pleading with her 
countrymen to abide by their democratic professions and 
give their aid and sympathy to the libertarian and revolu- 
tionary movements abroad. This identification with the 
popular cause is in the case of Margaret Fuller very close 
indeed because of her marriage in Italy to the Marchese 
Angelo Osso-li, an active participant in the Revolution and 
a devoted follower of its leader, Mazzini 

In the selection from Henry James the reader will come 
upon a discussion of Margaret Fuller which elucidates her 
Roman experience as well as the experience of Americans 
generally in the Italy of that period.] 



Rome, October 18, 1847. In the spring, when I came to 
Rome, the people were in the intoxication of joy at the 
first serious measures of reform taken by the Pope. I saw 
with pleasure their childlike joy and trust. With equal 
pleasure I saw the Pope, who has not in his expression the 
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signs of intellectual greatness so much as of nobleness and 
tenderness of heart, of large and liberal sympathies. Heart 

had spoken to heart between the prince and the people; 
it was beautiful to see the immediate good influence 
exerted by human feeling and generous designs on the part 
of a ruler. He had wished to be a father, and the Italians 
with that readiness of genius that characterizes them 
entered at once into the relation; they, the Roman people, 
stigmatized by prejudice as so crafty and ferocious, showed 
themselves children eager to learn, quick to obey, happy 
to confide. 

Still doubts were always present whether all this joy was 
not premature. The task undertaken by the Pope seemed 
to present insuperable difficulties. It is never easy to put 
new wine into old bottles, and our age is one where all 
things tend to a great crisis; not merely to revolution, but 
to radical reform. From the people themselves the help 
must come, and not from princes; in the new state of things 
there will be none but natural princes, great men. From 
the aspirations of the general heart, from the teachings of 
conscience in individuals, and not from an old ivy-covered 
church long since undermined, corroded by time and 
gnawed by vermin, the help must come. Home, to resume 
Jaer glory, must cease to be an ecclesiastical capital; must 
renounce all this gorgeous mummery, whose poetry, whose 
picture, charms no one more than myself, but whose 
meaning is all of the past, and finds no echo in the future. 
Although I sympathized warmly with the warm love of the 
people, the adulation of leading writers, who were so 
willing to take all from the hand of the prince, of the 
Church, as a gift and a bounty, instead of implying steadily 
that it was the right of the people, was very repulsive to 
me. The moderate party, like all who in a transition state 
manage affairs with a constant eye to prudence, lacks 
dignity always in its expositions; it is disagreeable and de- 
pressing to read them. 

Passing into Tuscany, I found the liberty of the press' 
fust established, and a superior preparation to make use of 
it. The Alba, the Patria, were begun, and have been 
continued with equal judgment and spirit. Their aim is to 
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educate the youth, to educate the lower people; they see 
that this is to be done by promoting thought fearlessly, yet 
urge temperance in action, while the time is yet so difficult 
and many of its signs dubious. They aim at breaking down 
those barriers between the different states of Italy, relics 
of a barbarous state of polity artificially kept up by the 
craft of her foes. While anxious not to break down what 
is really native to the Italian character defenses and 
differences that give individual genius a chance to grow 
and the fruits of each region to ripen in their natural way 
they aim at a harmony of spirit as to measures of education 
and for the affairs of business, without which Italy can 
never as one nation present a front strong enough to resist 
foreign robbery, and for want of which so much time and 
talent are wasted here, and internal development almost 
wholly checked. 

There is in Tuscany a large corps of enlightened minds, 
well prepared to be the instructors, the elder brothers and 
guardians of the lower people, and whose hearts burn to 
fulfill that noble office. Before it had been almost impossible 
to them, for the reasons I have named in speaking of 
Lombardy; but during these last four months that the way 
has been opened by the freedom of the press and establish- 
ment of the National Guard so valuable, first of all, as 
giving occasion for public meetings and free interchange of 
thought between the different classes it is surprising how 
much light they have been able to diffuse. 

A Bolognese to whom I observed, 'How can you be so 
full of trust when all your hopes depend not on the 
recognition of principles and wants throughout the people, 
but on the life of one mortal man?* replied, 'Ah, but you 
don't consider that his life gives us a chance to effect that 
recognition. If Pius IX be spared to us five years, it will 
be impossible for his successors ever to take a backward 
course. Our nation is of a genius so vivacious we are un- 
happy but not stupid, we Italians we can learn as much 
in two months as other nations in twenty years.' This 
seemed to me no brag when I returned to Tuscany and 
saw the great development and diffusion of thought that 
had taken place during my brief absence. The Grand Duke, 
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a well-intentioned though dull man, had dared to declare 
himself 'an Italian prince/ and the heart of Tuscany had 
bounded with hope. It is now deeply and justly felt that 
the curse of Italy is foreign intrusion; that if she could dis- 
pense with foreign aid and be free from foreign aggression, 
she would find the elements of salvation within herself. All 
her efforts tend that way, to re-establish the natural position 
of things; may Heaven grant them success! For myself I 
believe they will attain it. I see more reason for hope as 
I know more of the people. Their rash and baffled strug- 
gles have taught them prudence; they are wanted in the 
civilized world as a peculiar influence; their leaders are 
thinking men, their cause is righteous. I believe that Italy 
will revive to new Me and probably a greater one, more 
truly rich and glorious than at either epoch of her former 
greatness. . . . 

I arrived in Florence unhappily too late for the great 
fete of the 12th of September, in honor of the grant of a 
National Guard. But I wept at the mere recital of the events 
of that day which, if it should lead to no important results, 
must still be hallowed forever in the memory of Italy, for 
the great and beautiful emotions that flooded the hearts 
of her children. The National Guard is hailed with no undue 
joy by Italians as the earnest of progress, the first step 
toward truly national institutions and a representation of 
the people. Gratitude has done its natural work in their 
hearts; it has made them better. Some days before the fete 
were passed in reconciling all strifes, composing all differ- 
ences between cities, districts, and individuals. They wished 
to drop all petty, all local differences, to wash away all 
stains, to bathe and prepare for a new great covenant of 
brotherly love, where each should act for the good of all. 
On that day they all embraced in sign of this strangers, 
foes, all exchanged the kiss of faith and love; they ex- 
changed banners as a token that they would fight for, 
would animate one another. All was done in that beautiful 
poetic manner peculiar to this artist people; but it was the 
spirit so great and tender that melts my heart to think of. 
It was the spirit of true religion such, my country, as 
welling freshly from some great hearts in thy early hours, 
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won for thee all of value that thou canst call thy own, 
whose groundwork is the assertion, still sublime though 
thou hast not been true to it, that all men have equal rights 
and that these are birthrights, derived from God alone. 

I rejoice to say that the Americans took their share on 
this occasion, and that Greenough one of the few Ameri- 
cans living in Italy who take the pains to know whether 
it is alive or dead, who penetrate beyond the cheats of 
tradesmen and the cunning of a mob corrupted by centuries 
of slavery, to know the real mind, the vital blood, of Italy- 
took a leading part. I am sorry to say that a large portion 
of my countrymen here take the same slothful and preju- 
diced view as the English, and after many years' sojourn 
betray entire ignorance of Italian literature and Italian life, 
beyond what is attainable in a month's passage through 
the thoroughfares. However, they did show this time a 
becoming spirit, and erected the American eagle where its 
cry ought to be heard from afar where a nation is striving 
for independent existence, and a government representing 
the people. Crawford here in Rome has had the just 
feeling to join the Guard, and it is a real sacrifice for an 
artist to spend time on the exercises; but it well becomes 
the sculptor of Orpheusof him who had such faith, such 
music of divine thought that he made the stones move, 
turned the beasts from their accustomed haunts, and 
shamed heU itself into sympathy with the grief of love. I 
do not deny that such a spirit is wanted here in Italy; it 
is everywhere, if anything great, anything permanent is to 
be done. In reference to what I have said of many Ameri- 
cans in Italy, I will only add that they talk about the 
corrupt and degenerate state of Italy as they do about that 
of our slaves at home. They come ready trained to that 
mode of reasoning which affirms that because men are 
degraded by bad institutions they are not fit for better. . . . 

I earnestly hope for some expression of sympathy from 
my country toward Italy, Take a good chance and do some- 
thing; you have shown much good feeling toward the Old 
World in its physical difficultiesyou ought to do still more 
in its spiritual endeavor. This cause is ours above all others; 
we ought to show that we feel it to be so. At present there 
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is no likelihood of war, but in case of it I trust the United 
States would not fail in some noble token of sympathy to- 
ward this country. The soul of our nation need not wait 
for its government; these things are better done by indi- 
viduals. I believe some in the United States will pay 
attention to these words of mine, will feel that I am not a 
person to be kindled by a childish sentimental enthusiasm, 
but that I must be sure I have seen something of Italy be- 
fore speaking as I do. I have been here only seven months, 
but my means of observation have been uncommon. I have 
been ardently desirous to judge fairly, and had no preju- 
dices to prevent; besides I was not ignorant of the history 
and literature of Italy, and had some common ground on 
which to stand with its inhabitants and hear what they have 
to say. In many ways Italy is of kin to us; she is the country 
of Columbus, of Amerigo, of Cabot. It would please me 
much to see a cannon here, bought by the contributions 
of Americans, at whose head should stand the name of 
Cabot, to be used by the Guard for salutes on festive 
occasions, if they should be so happy as to have no more 
serious need. In Tuscany they are casting one to be called 
the 'Gioberti,' from a writer who has given a great impulse 
to the present movement. I should like the gift of America 
to be called the 'Amerigo,' the 'Columbo,' or the 'Washing- 
ton/ Please think of this, some of my friends who still care 
for the eagle, the Fourth of July, and the old cries of hope 
and honor. See if there are any objections that I do not 
think of, and do something if it is well and brotherly. Ah, 
America, with all thy rich boons thou hast a heavy account 
to render for the talent given; see in every way that thou 
be not found wanting. 



. . . The American in Europe, if a thinking mind, can only 
become more American. In some respects it is a great 
pleasure to be here. Although we have an independent 
political existence, our position toward Europe as to litera- 
ture and the arts is still that of a colony, and one feels 
the same joy here that is experienced by the colonist in 
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returning to the parent home. What was but picture to 
us becomes reality; remote allusions and derivations trouble 
no more: we see the pattern of the stuff and understand 
the whole tapestry. There is a gradual clearing up on many 
points, and many baseless notions and crude fancies are 
dropped. Even the posthaste passage of the business Ameri- 
can through the great cities, escorted by cheating couriers 
and ignorant valets de place, unable to hold intercourse 
with the natives of the country and passing all his leisure 
hours with his countrymen who know no more than him- 
self, clears his mind of some mistakes lifts some mists from 
his horizon. 

There are three species. First, the servile American a 
being utterly shallow, thoughtless, worthless. He comes 
abroad to spend his money and indulge his tastes. His object 
in Europe is to have fashionable clothes, good foreign 
cookery, to know some titled persons, and furnish himself 
with coffeehouse gossip, by retailing which among those 
less traveled and as uninformed as himself he can win im- 
portance at home. I look with unspeakable contempt on 
this class a class which has all the thoughtlessness and 
partiality of the exclusive classes in Europe, without any of 
their refinement or the chivalric feeling which still sparkles 
among them here and there. However, though these willing 
serfs in a free age do some little hurt and cause some 
annoyance at present, they cannot continue long; our 
country is fated to a grand, independent existence, and, as 
its laws develop, these parasites of a bygone period must 
wither and drop away. 

Then there is the conceited American, instinctively 
bristling and proud of he knows not what. He does not 
see, not he, that the history of humanity for many centuries 
is likely to have produced results it requires some training, 
some devotion, to appreciate and profit by. Witt his great 
clumsy hands, only fitted to work on a steam engine, he 
seizes the old Cremona violin, makes it shriek with anguish 
in his grasp, and then declares he thought it was all humbug 
before he came and now he knows it; that there is not 
really any music in these old things; that the frogs in one 
of our swamps make much finer, for they are young and 
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alive. To him the etiquettes of courts and camps, the ritual 
of the Church, seem simply silly and no wonder, pro- 
foundly ignorant as he is of their origin and meaning. Just 
so the legends which are the subjects of pictures, the 
profound myths which are represented in the antique mar- 
bles, amaze and revolt him; as indeed such things need to 
be judged of by another standard than that of the Con- 
necticut Blue Laws. He criticizes severly pictures, feeling 
quite sure that his natural senses are better means of 
judgment than the rules of connoisseurs not feeling that to 
see such objects mental vision as well as fleshly eyes are 
needed, and that something is aimed at in Art beyond the 
imitation of the commonest forms of Nature. This is 
Jonathan in the sprawling state, the booby truant, not yet 
aspiring enough to be a good school-boy. Yet in his folly 
there is meaning; add thought and culture to his independ- 
ence and he will be a man of might: he is not a creature 
without hope, like the thick-skinned dandy of the class first 
specified. 

The artists form a class by themselves. Yet among them, 
though seeking special aims by special means, may also be 
found the lineaments of these two classes, as well as of the 
third, of which I am now to speak. 

This is that of the thinking American a man who, recog- 
nizing the immense advantage of being born to a new 
world and on a virgin soil, yet does not wish one seed from 
the past to be lost. He is anxious to gather and carry back 
with him every plant that will bear a new climate and new 
culture. Some will dwindle; others will attain a bloom and 
stature unknown before. He wishes to gather them clean, 
free from noxious insects, and to give them a fair trial in 
his new world. And that he may know the conditions under 
which he may best place them in that new world, he does 
not neglect to study their history in this. . . . 

Eighteen hundred years of this Christian culture in these 
European kingdoms, a great theme never lost sight of, a 
mighty idea, an adorable history to which the hearts o 
men invariably cling, yet are genuine results rare as grains 
of gold in the river's sandy bed! Where is the genuine 
democracy to which the rights of all men are holy? Where 
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the childlike wisdom learning all through life more and 
more of the will of God? Where the aversion to falsehood 
in all its myriad disguises of cant, vanity, covetousness, so 
clear to be read in all the history of Jesus of Nazareth? 
Modem Europe is the sequel to that history, and! see this 
hollow England with its monstrous wealth and cruel pov- 
erty, its conventional life, and low, practical aims! See this 
poor France, so full of talent, so adroit, yet so shallow and 
glossy still, which could not escape from a false position 
with all its baptism of blood! See that lost Poland, and this 
Italy bound down by treacherous hands in all the force of 
genius! See Russia with its brutal Czar and innumerable 
slaves! See Austria and its royalty that represents nothing, 
and its people who as people are and have nothing! If we 
consider the amount of truth that has really been spoken 
out in the world, and the love that has beat in private hearts 
how genius has decked each springtime with such splen- 
did flowers, conveying each one enough of instruction in 
its life of harmonious energy, and how continually, tin- 
quencliably the spark of faith has striven to burst into flame 
and light up the universe tbe public failure seems amaz- 
ing, seems monstrous. 

Still Europe toils and struggles with her idea, and at this 
moment all things bode and declare a new outbreak of the 
fire to destroy old palaces of crime. May it fertilize also 
many vineyards! Here at this moment a successor of St. 
Peter, after the lapse of near two thousand years, is called 
'Utopian* by a part of this Europe, because he strives to 
get some food to the mouths of the leaner of his flock A 
wonderful state of things, and which leaves as the best 
argument against despair that men do not, cannot despair 
amid such dark experiences. And thou, my country, wflt 
thou not be more true; does no greater success await thee? 
All things have so conspired to teach, to aidl A new world, 
a new chance, with oceans to wall in the new thought 
against interference from the old treasures of all kinds, 
gold, silver, com, marble, to provide for every physical 
need! A noble, constant, starlike soul, an Italian, led the 
way to thy shores, and in the first days the strong, the pure, 
those too brave> too sincere for the life of the old world, 
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hastened to people them. A generous struggle then shook 
off what was foreign, and gave the nation a glorious start 
for a worthy goal. Men rocked the cradle of its hopes, great, 
firm, disinterested men who saw, who wrote as the basis 
of all that was to be done a statement of the rights, the 
inborn rights of men, which, if fully interpreted and acted 
upon, leaves nothing to be desired. 

Yet, O Eagle, whose early flight showed this clear sight 
of the sun, how often dost thou near the ground, how show 
the vulture in these later days! Thou wert to be the 
advance-guard of humanity, the herald of all progress; how 
often hast thou betrayed this high commission! Fain would 
the tongue in clear, triumphant accents draw example from 
thy story, to encourage the hearts of those who almost 
faint and die beneath the old oppressions. But we must 
stammer and blush when we speak of many things. I take 
pride here that I can really say the liberty of the press 
works well, and that checks and balances are found natu- 
rally which suffice to its government. I can say that the 
minds of our people are alert, and that talent has a free 
chance to rise. This is much. But dare I further say that 
political ambition is not as darkly sullied as in other 
countries? Dare I say that men of most influence in political 
life are those who represent most virtue or even intellectual 
power? Is it easy to find names in that career of which I 
can speak with enthusiasm? Must I not confess to a bound- 
less lust of gain in my country? Must I not concede the 
weakest vanity, which bristles and blusters at each foolish 
taunt of the foreign press, and admit that the men who 
make these undignified rejoinders seek and find popularity 
so? Can I help admitting that there is as yet no antidote 
cordially adopted which will defend even that great rich 
country against the evils that have grown out of the com- 
mercial system in the old world? Can I say our social laws 
are generally better, or show a nobler insight into the wants 
of man and woman? I do indeed say what I believe, that 
voluntary association for improvement in these particulars 
will be the grand means for my nation to grow, and give 
a nobler harmony to the coming age. But it is only of a 
small minority that I can say they as yet seriously take to 
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heart these things; that they earnestly meditate on what 
is wanted for their country, for mankind for our cause is 
indeed the cause of all mankind at present. Could we 
succeed, really succeed, combine a deep religious love with 
practical development, the achievements of genius with the 
happiness of the multitude, we might believe man had now 
reached a commanding point in his ascent, and would stum- 
ble and faint no more. Then there is this horrible cancer 
of slavery, and the wicked war that has grown out of it. 
How dare I speak of these things here? I listen to the same 
arguments against the emancipation of Italy that are used 
against the emancipation of our blacks; the same argu- 
ments in favor of the spoliation of Poland as for the conquest 
of Mexico. I find the cause of tyranny and wrong every- 
where the same and lo, my country the darkest offender 
because with the least excuse; forsworn to the high calling 
with which she was called; no champion of the rights of 
men, but a robber and a jailer; the scourge hid behind her 
banner; her eyes fixed not on the stars, but on the 
possessions of other men. 

How it pleases me here to think of the Abolitionists! I 
could never endure to be with them at home, they were 
so tedious, often so narrow, always so rabid and exaggerated 
in their tone. But after all they had a high motive, some- 
thing eternal in their desire and life; and if it was not the 
only thing worth thinking of, it was really something worth 
living and dying for to free a great nation from such a 
terrible blot, such a threatening plague. God strengthen 
them, and make them wise to achieve their purpose! 

I please myself too with remembering some ardent souls 
among the American youth, who I trust will yet expand 
and help to give soul to the huge, overfed, too hastily 
grown-up body. May they be constant! . . . 



3 

Rome, May 2,7, 1849. . . . The struggle is now fairly, 
thoroughly commenced between the principle of democ- 
racy and the old powers, no longer legitimate. That struggle 
may last fifty years, and the earth be watered with the 
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blood and tears of more than one generation, but the result 
is sure. All Europe, including Great Britain, where the most 
bitter resistance of all will be made, is to be under repub- 
lican government in the next century. 

God moves in a mysterious way. Every struggle made 
by the old tyrannies, all their Jesuitical deceptions, their 
rapacity, their imprisonments and executions of the most 
generous men, only sow more dragon's teeth; the crop 
shoots up daily more and more plenteous. 

When I first arrived in Italy, the vast majority of this 
people had no wish beyond limited monarchies, constitu- 
tional governments. They still respected the famous names 
of the nobility; they despised the priests, but were still 
fondly attached to the dogmas and ritual of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It required King Bomba, the triple treach- 
ery of Charles Albert, Pius IX, and the 'illustrious Gioberti,* 
the naturally kind-hearted but, from the necessity of his 
position, cowardly and false Leopold of Tuscany, the vaga- 
bond 'serene' meannesses of Parma and Modena, the 
'fatherly* Radetzky, and finally the imbecile Louis Bona- 
parte, 'would-be Emperor of France/ to convince this 
people that no transition is possible between the old and 
the new. The work is done; the revolution in Italy is now 
radical, nor can it stop till Italy becomes independent and 
united as a republic. Protestant she already is, and though 
the memory of saints and martyrs may continue to be re- 
vered, the ideal of woman to be adored under the name of 
Mary, yet Christ will now begin to be a little thought of; 
his idea has always been kept carefully out of sight under 
the old regime, all the worship being for the Madonna and 
saints, who were to be well paid for interceding for sinners 
an example which might make men cease to be such, was 
no way coveted. Now the New Testament has been trans- 
lated into Italian; copies are already dispersed far and 
wide; men calling themselves Christians will no longer be 
left entirely ignorant of the precepts and life of Jesus. 

The people of Rome have burnt the Cardinals' carriages. 
They took the confessionals out of the churches, and made 
mock confessions in the piazzas, the scope of which was, 
'I have sinned, father, so and so.' 'Well, my son, how 
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much will you pay to the Church for absolution?* After- 
ward the people thought of burning the confessionals or 
using them for barricades; but at the request of the Trium- 
virate they desisted, and even put them back into the 
churches. But it was from no reaction of feeling that they 
stopped short, only from respect for the government. The 
Tartufe of Moliere has been translated into Italian, and 
was last night performed with great applause at the Valle. 
Can all this be forgotten? Never! Should guns and bayonets 
replace the Pope on the throne, he will find its foundations, 
once deep as modern civilization, now so undermined that 
it falls with the least awkward movement. 

But I cannot believe he will be replaced there. France 
alone could consummate that crimethat for her most 
cruel, most infamous treason. The elections in France will 
decide. In three or four days we shall know whether the 
French nation at large be guilty or no whether it be the 
will of the nation to aid or strive to ruin a government 
founded on precisely the same basis as their own. 

I do not dare to trust that people. The peasant is yet 
very ignorant. The suffering workman is frightened as he 
thinks of the punishments that ensued on the insurrections 
of May and June. The man of property is full of horror at 
the brotherly scope of Socialism. The aristocrat dreams of 
the guillotine always when he hears men speak of the 
people. The influence of the Jesuits is still immense in 
France. Both in France and England the grossest falsehoods 
have been circulated with unwearied diligence about the 
state of things in Italy. An amusing specimen of what is 
still done in this line I find just now in a foreign journal, 
where it says there are red flags on all the houses of Rome; 
meaning to imply that the Romans are athirst for blood. 
Now the fact is that these flags are put up at the entrance 
of those streets where there is no barricade, as a signal to 
coachmen and horsemen that they can pass freely. There 
is one on the house where I am, in which is no person but 
myself, who thirst for peace, and the padrone, who thirsts 
for money. . . . 



Nathaniel Hawthorne: Consular 
Experiences, Leamington Spa, 
Concerning Rome, 
The Emptiness of Picture-Galleries 



[Nathaniel Hawthorne was fifty years old when he arrived 
in Liverpool in 1853 to assume the post of Consul to which 
he had been appointed by President Franklin Pierce, his 
lifelong friend. Toward the close of 1857, Hawthorne re- 
signed his consulate and betook himself to Italy. He re- 
turned to America in 1860, and three years later he pub- 
lished Our Old Home, the material of which is drawn almost 
entirely from his English notebooks. 'Consular Experiences* 
and X.eamington Spa' are essays selected from that book, 
of which Henry James wrote in his biography of Hawthorne 
that 'its execution is singularly perfect and ripe . . , and so 
is the lightness of characterization and description/ But 
James, typically enough, noted with some concern Haw- 
thorne's 'exaggerated, painful, morbid national conscious- 
ness/ He explained it, with a fair degree of justice perhaps, 
as a manifestation of his 'exquisite and consistent' provin- 
cialism and as the triumph of the provincial point of view 
itself. 

It should be said at this point, however, that no New 
Englander of Hawthorne's background who came of age 
after the Civil War could conceivably have written about 
England in the manner of Our Old Home. For Hawthorne 
retained the elemental Americanism and natural democratic 
bias of the early years of the Republic. Brought up in the 
traditions of the Revolutionary period in American history, 
he could not but remain suspicious of British power; and 
he was shocked, like so many American visitors of his type, 
by the class-structure of British society. 
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Greatly admired as an author, Hawthorne was received 
in England with much kindness, and when Our Old Home 
came out, his English friends were outraged. But Haw- 
thorne saw no reason to relent. Doubtless he felt that his 
criticism of the Old Country was relatively mild compared 
with what such travelers as Mrs. Troliope, Dickens, Mar- 
ryat, Basil Hall, and Harriet Martineau had permitted them- 
selves to say in their reports on the United States. To his 
publisher Hawthorne wrote: 'I received several private 
letters and private notices of Our Old Home from England. 
It is laughable to see the innocent wonder with which they 
regard my criticisms, accounting for them by jaundice, in- 
sanity, jealousy, hatred, on my part, and never admitting 
the least suspicion that there may be a particle of truth 
in them. The monstrosity of their self-conceit is such that 
anything short of unlimited admiration impresses them as 
malicious caricature. But they do me a great injustice in 
supposing that I hate them. I would as soon hate my own 
people.' Hawthorne was right, of course, in standing his 
ground, for at that time Englishmen had as a rule no 
hesitation whatsoever in ridiculing America to Americans 
while reacting with indignation to any disparagement of 
their own country. (In recent decades it has been the 
Americans who have been accused of giving offense by a 
frequent show of invincible superiority.) And Hawthorne 
was right, too, in pointing out in another letter that his re- 
sponse to the English scene was by no means one-sided. 
Essays like 'Consular Experiences* and 'Leamington Spa' are 
actually perfect examples of the imaginative American's 
ambivalent attitude toward the Old World an ambivalence 
unresolved to this day. For even as Hawthorne scolds his 
countrymen for their 'diseased appetite for English soil' he 
admits freely his own 'unspeakable yearning toward Eng- 
land/ He is gratified by the feeling of permanence, by the 
'influence of hoar antiquity lingering into the present day* 
which he observes all around him, but the very next mo- 
ment he abjures such guilty delights, yielding once more 
to his 'Western love of change/ 

Hawthorne's reaction to Italy was quite as genuine as his 
reaction to England. His Italian Notebooks are not interest- 
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ing as reading-matter; whatever is of value in them he in- 
corporated into his novel, The Marble Faun, from which 
I have selected one short magnificent passage about Rome 
and the chapter entitled The Emptiness of Picture-Galler- 
ies/ It is in this chapter that Hilda, the New England 
heroine of the novel, revolts against the worship of Italian 
art, denouncing it as a sinful release of the senses and as 
an offense against nature. We may be sure that in this judg- 
ment she is completely in accord with her author, for the 
phrases in which she expresses herself are taken almost 
verbatim from the Notebooks. Thus her notion that shallow 
and wordly men are often the best critics of works of art 
and that *a taste for pictorial art is often no more than a 
polish upon the hard enamel of an artificial character/ is 
stated in the Notebooks as follows: *A genuine love of 
painting and sculpture, and perhaps of music, seems often 
to have distinguished men capable of every social crime, 
and to have formed a fine and hard enamel over their 
characters.' That Hawthorne, who was a first-rate literary 
artist, was able to write down such a deadly sentence is 
one of those significant facts which must be taken into ac- 
count if the history of our literature and the development 
of the American sensibility is to be grasped in its essentials.] 



I. CONSULAR EXPERIENCES 

The Consulate of the United States, in my day, was located 
in Washington Buildings (a shabby and smoke-stained 
edifice of four stories high, thus illustriously named in honor 
of our national establishment), at the lower corner of 
Brunswick Street, contiguous to the Goree Arcade, and in 
the neighborhood of some of the oldest docks. This was by 
no means a polite or elegant portion of England's great 
commercial city, nor were the apartments of the American 
official so splendid as to indicate trie assumption of much 
consular pomp on his part, A narrow and ill-lighted stair- 
case gave access to an equally narrow and ill-lighted 
passageway on the first floor, at the extremity of which, 
surmounting a door-frame, appeared an exceedingly stiff 
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pictorial representation of the Goose and Gridiron, accord- 
ing to the English idea of those ever-to-be-honored symbols. 
The staircase and passageway were often thronged, of a 
morning, with a set of beggarly and piratical-looking 
scoundrels (I do no wrong to our own countrymen in styling 
them so, for not one in twenty was a genuine American), 
purporting to belong to our mercantile marine, and chiefly 
composed of Liverpool Black-bailers and the scum of every 
maritime nation on earth; such being the seamen by whose 
assistance we then disputed the navigation of the world 
with England. These specimens of a most unfortunate class 
of people were shipwrecked crews in quest of bed, board, 
and clothing; invalids asking permits for the hospital; 
bruised and bloody wretches complaining of ill-treatment 
by their officers; drunkards, desperadoes, vagabonds, and 
cheats, perplexingly intermingled with an uncertain pro- 
portion of reasonably honest men. All of them (save here 
and there a poor devil of a kidnapped landsman in his shore- 
going rags) wore red flannel shirts, in which they had 
sweltered or shivered throughout the voyage, and all re- 
quired consular assistance in one form or another, 

Any respectable visitor, if he could make up his mind to 
elbow a passage among these sea-monsters, was admitted 
into an outer office, where he found more of the same 
species, explaining their respective wants or grievances to 
the Vice-Consul and clerks, while their shipmates awaited 
their turn outside the door. Passing through this exterior 
court, the stranger was ushered into an inner privacy, where 
sat the Consul himself, ready to give personal attention to 
such peculiarly difficult and more important cases as might 
demand the exercise of (what we will courteously suppose 
to be) his own higher judicial or administrative sagacity. 

It was an apartment of very moderate size, painted in 
imitation of oak, and duskily lighted by two windows 
looking across a by-street at the rough brick-side of an im- 
mense cotton warehouse, a plainer and uglier structure than 
ever was built in America. On the walls of the room hung 
a large map of the United States (as they were, twenty 
years ago, but seem little likely to be, twenty years hence) , 
and a similar one of Great Britain, with its territory so pro- 
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vokingly compact, that we may expect it to sink sooner than 
sunder. Farther adornments were some rude engravings of 
our naval victories in the War of 1812, together with the 
Tennessee State House, and a Hudson River steamer, and 
a colored, life-size lithograph of General Taylor, with an 
honest hideousness of aspect, occupying the place of honor 
above the mantel-piece. On the top of a bookcase stood a 
fierce and terrible bust of General Jackson, pilloried in a 
military collar which rose above his ears, and frowning forth 
immitigably at any Englishman who might happen to cross 
the threshold. I am afraid, however, that the truculence 
of the old General's expression was utterly thrown away on 
this stolid and obdurate race of men; for, when they oc- 
casionally inquired whom this work of art represented, I 
was mortified to find that the younger ones had never 
heard of the battle of New Orleans, and that their elders 
had either forgotten it altogether, or contrived to misremem- 
ber, and twist it wrong end foremost into something like 
an English victory. They have caught from the old Romans 
(whom they resemble in so many other characteristics) 
this excellent method of keeping the national glory intact 
by sweeping all defeats and humiliations clean out of their 
memory. Nevertheless, my patriotism forbade me to take 
down either the bust or the pictures, both because it seemed 
no more than right than an American Consulate (being a 
little patch of our nationality imbedded into the soil and 
institutions of England) should fairly represent the Ameri- 
can taste in the fine arts, and because these decorations 
reminded me so delightfully of an old-fashioned American 
barbe/s shop. 

One truly English object was a barometer hanging on the 
wall, generally indicating one or another degree of disagree- 
able weather, and so seldom pointing to Fair, that I began 
to consider that portion of its circle as made superfluously. 
The deep chimney, with its grate of bituminous coal, was 
English too, as was also the chill temperature that some- 
times called for a fire at midsummer, and the foggy or 
smoky atmosphere which often, between November and 
March, compelled me to set the gas aflame at noonday. 
I am not aware of omitting anything important in the above 
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descriptive inventory, unless it be some book-shelves filled 
with octavo volumes of the American Statutes, and a good 
many pigeon-holes stuffed with dusty communications from. 
former Secretaries of State, and other official documents of 
similar value, constituting part of the archives of the Con- 
sulate, which I might have done my successor a favor by 
flinging into the coal-grate. Yes; there was one other article 
demanding prominent notice: the consular copy of the 
New Testament, bound in black morocco*, and greasy, I 
fear, with a daily succession of perjured kisses; at least, 
I can hardly hope that all the ten thousand oaths, admin- 
istered by me between two* breaths, to all sorts of people 
and on all manner of worldly business, were reckoned by 
the swearer as if taken at Ms soul's peril. 

Such, in short, was the dusky and stiled chamber in 
which I spent wearily a considerable portion of more than 
four good years of my existence. At first, to be quite frank 
with the reader,, I looked upon it as not altogether fit to be 
tenanted by the commercial representative of so great and 
prosperous a country as the United States then were; and 
I should speedily have transferred my headquarters to air- 
ier and loftier apartments, except for the prudent consider- 
ation that my government would have left me thus to 
support its dignity at my own personal expense. Besides, 
a long line of distinguished predecessors, of whom the latest 
is now a gallant general under the Union banner, had found 
the locality good enough for them; it might certainly be 
tolerated, therefore, by an individual so little ambitious of 
external magnificence as myself. So I settled quietly down, 
striking some of my roots into such soil as I could find, 
adapting myself to circumstances, and with so much suc- 
cess, that, though, from first to last I hated the very sight of 
the little room, I should yet have felt a singular kind of re- 
luctance in changing it for a better, 

Hither, in the course of my incumbency, came a great 
variety of visitors, principally Americans, but including 
almost every other nationality on earth, especially the dis- 
tressed and downfallen ones, like those of Poland and 
Hungary. Italian bandits (for so they looked), proscribed 
conspirators from Old Spain, Spanish-Americans, Cubans 
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who professed to have stood by Lopez, and narrowly es- 
caped his fate, scarred French soldiers of the Second 

Republic, in a word, all sufferers, or pretended ones, in 
the cause of Liberty, all people homeless in the widest sense, 
those who never had a country, or had lost it, those whom 
their native land had impatiently flung off for planning a 

better system of things than they were born to, a multi- 
tude of these, and, doubtless, an equal number of jail- 
birds, outwardly of the same feather, sought the American 
Consulate, in hopes of at least a bit of bread, and, perhaps, 
to beg a passage to the blessed shores of Freedom. In most 
cases there was nothing, and in any case distressingly little, 
to be done for them; neither was I of a proselyting dis- 
position, nor desired to make my Consulate a nucleus for 
the vagrant discontents of other lands. And yet it was a 
proud thought, a forcible appeal to the sympathies of an 
American, that these unfortunates claimed the privileges of 
citizenship in our Republic on the strength of the very same 
noble misdemeanors that had rendered them outlaws to 
their native despotisms. So I gave them what small help 
I could. Methinks the true patriots and martyr-spirits of the 
whole world should have been conscious of a pang near the 
heart, when a deadly blow was aimed at the vitality of 
a country which they have felt to be their own in the last 
resort. 

As for my countrymen, I grew better acquainted with 
many of our national characteristics during those four years 
than in all my preceding life. Whether brought more strik- 
ingly out by the contrast with English manners, or that my 
Yankee friends assumed an extra peculiarity from a sense 
of defiant patriotism, so it was that their tones, sentiments, 
and behavior, even their figures and cast of countenance, 
all seemed chiselled in sharper angles than ever I had im- 
agined them to be at home. It impressed me with an odd 
idea of having somehow lost the property of my own person, 
when I occasionally heard one of them speaking of me as 
*my Consul'! They often came to- the Consulate in parties of 
half a dozen or more, on no business whatever, but merely 
to subject their public servant to a rigid examination, and 
see how he was getting on with his duties. These interviews 
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were rather formidable, being characterized by a certain 

stiffness which I felt to be sufficiently irksome at the mo- 

.ment, though it looks laughable enough in the retrospect. 

It is my firm belief that these fellow-citizens, possessing a 
native tendency to organization, generally halted outside of 
the door, to elect a speaker, chairman, or moderator, and 
thus approached me with al the formalities of a deputa- 
tion from the American people. After salutations on both 
sides, abrupt, awful, and severe on their part, and depreca- 
tory on mine, and the national ceremony of shaking hands 
being duly gone through with, the interview proceeded by 
a series of calm and well-considered questions or remarks 
from the spokesman (no other of the guests vouchsafing to 
utter a word), and diplomatic responses from the Consul, 
who sometimes found the investigation a Mttie more search- 
ing than he liked. I flatter myself, however, that, by much 
practice, I attained considerable skill in this kind of inter- 
course, the art of which lies in passing off commonplaces 
for new and valuable truths, and talking trash and empti- 
ness in such a way that a pretty acute auditor might mis- 
take it for something solid. If there be any better method of 
dealing with such junctures, when talk is to be created out 
of nothing, and within the scope of several minds at once, 
so that you cannot apply yourself to your interlocutor's in- 
dividuality, I have not learned it. 

Sitting, as it were, in the gateway between the Old 
World and the New, where the steamers and packets 
landed the greater part of our wandering countrymen, and 
received them again when their wanderings were done, I 
saw that no people on earth have such vagabond habits as 
ourselves. The Continental races never travel at all if they 
can help it; nor does an Englishman ever think of stirring 
abroad, unless he has the money to spare, or proposes to 
himself some definite advantage from the journey; but it 
seemed to me that nothing was more common than for a 
young American deliberately to spend al his resources in 
an aesthetic peregrination about Europe, returning with 
pockets nearly empty to begin the world in earnest. It hap- 
pened, indeed, much oftener than was at all agreeable to 
myself, that their funds held out Just long enough to bring 
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them to the door of my Consulate, where they entered as 
If with an. undeniable right to its shelter and protection, and 
required at my hands to be sent home again. In my first 
simplicity, finding them gentlemanly in manners, passably 
educated, and only tempted a little beyond their means by 
a laudable desire of improving and refining themselves, or 
perhaps for the sake of getting better artistic instruction 
in music, painting, or sculpture than our country could 
supply, I sometimes took charge of them on my private 
responsibility, since our government gives itself no trouble 
about its stray children, except the sea-faring class. But, 
after a few such experiments, discovering that none of these 
estimable and ingenuous young men, however trustworthy 
they might appear, ever dreamed of reimbursing the Con- 
sul, I deemed it expedient to take another course with them. 
Applying myself to some friendly shipmaster, I engaged 
homeward! passages on their behalf, with the understand- 
ing that they were to make themselves serviceable on ship- 
board; and I remember several very pathetic appeals from 
painters and musicians, touching the damage which their 
artistic fingers were likely to incur from handling the ropes. 
But my observation of so many heavier troubles* left me very 
little tenderness for their finger-ends. In time I grew to be 
reasonably hard-hearted, though it never was quite possible 
to leave a countryman with no shelter save an English poor- 
house, when, as he invariably averred, he had only to set 
foot on his native soil to be possessed of ample funds. It 
was my ultimate conclusion, however, that American in- 
genuity may be pretty safely left to itself, and that, one 
way or another, a Yankee vagabond is certain to turn up at 
his own threshold, if he has any, without help of a Consul, 
and perhaps be taught a lesson of foresight that may profit 
him hereafter. 

Among these stray Americans, I met with no other case 
so remarkable as that of an old man, who was in the habit 
of visiting me once in a few months, and soberly affirmed 
that he had been wandering about England more than a 
quarter of a century (precisely twenty-seven years, I 
think), and all the while doing his utmost to get home 
again. Herman Melville, in his excellent novel or biography 
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of Israel Potter/ has an idea somewhat similar to this. The 
individual now in question was a mild and patient, but very 
ragged and pitiable old fellow, shabby beyond description, 
lean and hungry-looking, but with a large and somewhat 
red nose. He made no complaint of his ill-fortune, but only 
repeated in a quiet voice, with a pathos of which he was 
himself evidently unconscious, 'I want to get home to 
Ninety-Second Street, Philadelphia/ He described himself 
as a printer by trade, and said that he had come over when 
he was a younger man, in the hope of bettering himself, and 
for the sake of seeing the Old Country, but had never since 
been rich enough to pay his homeward passage. His man- 
ner and accent did not quite convince me that he was an 
American, and I told him so; but he steadfastly affirmed, 
'Sir, I was born and have lived in Ninety-Second Street, 
Philadelphia/ and then went on to describe some public 
edifices and other local objects with which he used to be 
familiar, adding, with a simplicity that touched me very 
closely, 'Sir, I had rather be there than here!' Though I 
still manifested a lingering doubt, he took no offence, reply- 
ing with the same mild depression as at first, and insisting 
again and again on Ninety-Second Street. Up to the time 
when I saw him, he still got a little occasional job-work at 
his trade, but subsisted mainly on such charity as he met 
with in his wanderings, shifting from place to place con- 
tinually, and asking assistance to convey him to his native 
land. Possibly he was an impostor, one of the multitudinous 
shapes of English vagabondism, and told his falsehood with 
such powerful simplicity, because, by many repetitions, he 
had convinced himself of its truth. But if, as I believe, the 
tale was fact, how very strange and sad was this old man's 
fate! Homeless on a foreign shore, looking always towards 
his country, coming again and again to the point whence 
so many were setting sail for it, so many who would soon 
tread in Ninety-Second Street, losing, in this long series 
of years, some of the distinctive characteristics of an Ameri- 
can, and at last dying and surrendering his clay to be a 
portion of the soil whence he could not escape in his 
lifetime. 

He appeared to see that he had moved me, but did not 
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attempt to press his advantage with any new argument, 
or any varied form of entreaty. He had but scanty and scat- 
tered thoughts in his gray head, and in the intervals of 
those, like the refrain of an old ballad, came in the monoto- 
nous burden of his appeal, If I could only find myself in 
Ninety-Second Street, Philadelphia!' But even his desire of 
getting home had ceased to be an ardent one (if, indeed, 
it had not always partaken of the dreamy sluggishness of 
his character), although it remained his only locomotive 
impulse, and perhaps the sole principle of life that kept his 
blood from actual torpor. 

The poor old fellow's story seemed to me almost as 
worthy of being chanted in immortal song as that of Odys- 
seus or Evangeline. I took his case into deep consideration, 
but dared not incur the moral responsibility of sending him 
across the sea, at his age, after so many years of exile, when 
the very tradition of him had passed away, to find his 
friends dead, or forgetful, or irretrievably vanished, and the 
whole country become more truly a foreign land to him 
than England was now, and even Ninety-Second Street, in 
the weedlike decay and growth of our localities, made over 
anew and grown unrecognizable by his old eyes. That 
street, so patiently longed for, had transferred itself to the 
New Jerusalem, and ne must seek it there, contenting his 
slow heart, meanwhile, with the smoke-begrimed thorough- 
fares of English towns, or the green country lanes and by- 
paths with which his wanderings had made him familiar; 
for doubtless he had a beaten track, and was the long- 
remembered beggar' now, with food and a roughly hos- 
pitable greeting ready for him at many a farm-house door, 
and his choice of lodging under a score of haystacks. In 
America, nothing awaited him but that worst form of dis- 
appointment which comes under the guise of a long- 
cherished and late-accomplished purpose, and then a year 
or two of dry and barren sojourn in an almshouse, and death 
among strangers at last, where he had imagined a circle of 
familiar faces. So I contented myself with giving him alms, 
which he thankfully accepted, and went away with bent 
shoulders and an aspect of gentle forlornness; returning 
upon his orbit, however, after a few months, to tell the 
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same sad and quiet story of his abode in England for more 
than twenty-seven years, in all which time he had been 
endeavoring, and still endeavored as patiently as ever, to 
find his way home to Ninety-Second Street, Philadelphia. 
I recollect another case, of a more ridiculous order, but 
still with a foolish kind of pathos entangled in it, which 
impresses me now more forcibly than it did at the moment 
One day, a queer, stupid, good-natured, fat-faced individ- 
ual came into my private room, dressed in a sky-blue, cut- 
away coat and mixed trousers, both garments worn and 
shabby, and rather too small for his overgrown bulk. After a 
little preliminary talk, he turned out to be a country shop- 
keeper (from Connecticut, I think), who had left a flour- 
ishing business, and come over to England purposely and 
solely to have an interview with the Queen. Some years 
before he had named his two children, one for her Majesty 
and the other for Prince Albert, and had transmitted photo- 
graphs of the little people, as well as of his wife and him- 
self, to the illustrious godmother. The Queen had gratefully 
acknowledged the favor in a letter under the hand of her 
private secretary. Now, the shopkeeper, like a great many 
other Americans, had long cherished a fantastic notion that 
he was one of the rightful heirs of a rich English estate; 
and on the strength of her Majesty's letter and the hopes 
of royal patronage which it inspired, he had shut up his 
little country-store and come over to claim his inheritance. 
On the voyage, a German fellow-passenger had relieved 
him of his money on pretence of getting it favorably ex- 
changed, and had disappeared immediately on the ship's 
arrival; so that the poor fellow was compelled to pawn all 
his clothes, except the remarkably shabby ones in which I 
beheld him, and in which (as he himself hinted, with a 
melancholy, yet good-natured smile) he did not look al- 
together fit to see the Queen, I agreed with him that the 
bobtailed coat and mixed trousers constituted a very odd- 
looking court-dress, and suggested that it was doubtless his 
present purpose to get back to Connecticut as fast as pos- 
sible. But nol The resolve to see the Queen was as strong 
in him as ever; and it was marvellous the pertinacity with 
which he clung to it amid raggedness and starvation, and 
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the earnestness of his supplication that I would supply him 
with funds for a suitable appearance at Windsor Castle. 

I never had so satisfactory a perception of a complete 
booby before in my life; and it caused me to feel kindly 
towards him, and yet impatient and exasperated on behalf 
of common-sense, which could not possibly tolerate that 
such an unimaginable donkey should exist. I laid his ab- 
surdity before him in the very plainest terms, but without 
either exciting his anger or shaking his resolution. *Oh my 
dear man,' quoth he, with good-natured, placid, simple, and 
tearful stubbornness, e if you could but enter into my feel- 
ings and see the matter from beginning to end as I see it! 9 
To confess the truth, I have since felt that I was hard- 
hearted to the poor simpleton, and that there was more 
weight in his remonstrance than I chose to be sensible of, 
at the time; for, like many men who have been in the habit 
of making playthings or tools of their imagination and sen- 
sibility, I was too rigidly tenacious of what was reasonable 
in the affairs of real life. And even absurdity has its rights, 
when, as in this case, it has absorbed a human being's en- 
tire nature and purposes. I ought to have transmitted him 
to Mr. Buchanan, in London, who, being a good-natured 
old gentleman, and anxious, just then, to gratify the uni- 
versal Yankee nation, might, for the joke's sake, have got 
him admittance to the Queen, who had fairly laid herself 
open to his visit, and has received hundreds of our country- 
men on infinitely slighter grounds. But I was inexorable, 
being turned to flint by the insufferable proximity of a fool, 
and refused to interfere with his business in any way except 
to procure him a passage home. I can see his face of mild, 
ridiculous despair at this moment, and appreciate, better 
than I could then, how awfully cruel he must have felt my 
obduracy to be. For years and years, the idea of an inter- 
view with Queen Victoria had haunted his poor foolish 
mind; and now, when he really stood on English ground, 
and the palace-door was hanging ajar for him, he was ex- 
pected to turn back, a penniless and bamboozled simpleton, 
merely because an iron-hearted Consul refused to lend him 
thirty shillings (so low had his demand ultimately sunk) 
to buy a second-class ticket on the rail for London! 
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He visited the Consulate several times afterwards, sub- 
sisting on a pittance that I allowed him in the hope of 
gradually starving him back to Connecticut, assailing me 
with the old petition at every opportunity, looking shab- 
bier at every visit, but still thoroughly good-tempered, 
mildly stubborn, and smiling through his tears, not without 
a perception of the ludicrousness of his own position. Fi- 
nally, he disappeared altogether, and whither he had wan- 
dered, and whether he ever saw the Queen, or wasted quite 
away in the endeavor, I never knew; but I remember un- 
folding the 'Times/ about that period, with a daily dread 
of reading an account of a ragged Yankee's attempt to steal 
into Buckingham Palace, and how he smiled tearfully at 
his captors, and besought them to introduce him to her 
Majesty. I submit to Mr. Secretary Seward that he ought 
to make diplomatic remonstrances to tfie British Ministry, 
and require them to take such order that the Queen shall 
not any longer bewilder the wits of our poor compatriots 
by responding to their epistles and thanking them for their 
photographs. 

One circumstance in the foregoing incident I mean the 
unhappy storekeeper's notion of establishing his claim to an 
English estate was common to a great many other applica- 
tions, personal or by letter, with which I was favored by 
my countrymen. The cause of this peculiar insanity lies 
deep in the Anglo-American heart. After all these bloody 
wars and vindictive animosities, we have still an unspeaka- 
ble yearning towards England. When our forefathers left 
the old home, they pulled up many of their roots, but 
trailed along with them others, which were never snapt 
asunder by the tug of such a lengthening distance, nor have 
been torn out of the original soil by the violence of sub- 
sequent struggles, nor severed by the edge of the sword. 
Even so late as these days, they remain entangled with our 
heart-strings, and might often have influenced our national 
cause like the tiller-ropes of a ship, if the rough gripe of 
England had been capable of managing so sensitive a kind 
of machinery. It has required nothing less than the boorish- 
ness, the stolidity, the self-sufficiency, the contemptuous 
jealousy, the half -sagacity, invariably blind of one eye and 
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often distorted of the other, that characterize this strange 
people, to compel us to be a great nation in our own right, 
instead of continuing virtually, if not in name, a province 
of their small island. What pains did they take to shake us 
off, and have ever since taken to keep us wide apart from 
them! It might seem their folly, but was really their fate, 
or, rather, the Providence of God, who has doubtless a work 
for us to do, in which the massive materiality of the Eng- 
lish character would have been too ponderous a dead- 
weight upon our progress. And, besides, if England had 
been wise enough to twine our new vigor round about her 
ancient strength, her power would have been too firmly es- 
tablished ever to yield, in its due season, to the otherwise 
immutable law of imperial vicissitude. The earth might 
then have beheld the intolerable spectacle of a sovereignty 
and institutions, imperfect, but indestructible. 

Nationally, there has ceased to be any peril of so in- 
auspicious and yet outwardly attractive an amalgamation. 
But as an individual, the American is often conscious of 
the deep-rooted sympathies that belong more fitly to times 
gone by, and feels a blind pathetic tendency to wander back 
again, which makes itself evident in such wild dreams as 
I have alluded to above, about English inheritances. A mere 
coincidence of names (the Yankee one, perhaps, having 
been assumed by legislative permission), a supposititious 
pedigree, a silver mug on which an anciently engraved coat 
of arms has been half scrubbed out, a seal with an uncer- 
tain crest, an old yellow letter or document in faded ink, 
the more scantily legible the better,-rubbish of this kind, 
found in a neglected drawer, has been potent enough to 
turn the brain of many an honest Republican, especially if 
assisted by an advertisement for lost heirs, cut out of a Brit- 
ish newspaper. There is no estimating or believing, till we 
come into a position to know it, what foolery lurks latent 
in the breasts of very sensible people. Remembering such 
sober extravagances, I should not be at all surprised to find 
that I am myself guilty of some unsuspected absurdity, that 
may appear to me the most substantial trait in my character. 

I might fill many pages with instances of this diseased 
American appetite for English soil. A respectable-looking 
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woman, well advanced in life, o sour aspect, exceedingly 
homely, but decidedly New-Englandish in figure and man- 
ners, came to my office with a great bundle of documents, 
at the very first glimpse of which I apprehended something 
terrible. Nor was I mistaken. The bundle contained evi- 
dences of her indubitable claim to the site on which Castle 
Street, the Town Hall, the Exchange, and all the principal 
business part of Liverpool have long been situated; and, 
with considerable peremptoriness, the good lady signified 
her expectation that I should take charge of her suit, and 
prosecute it to judgment; not, however, on the equitable 
condition of receiving half the value of the property re- 
covered (which, in case of complete success, would have 
made both of us ten or twenty fold millionnaires) , but with- 
out recompense or reimbursement of legal expenses, solely 
as an incident of my official duty. Another time came two 
ladies, bearing a letter of emphatic introduction from his 
Excellency the Governor of their native State, who testified 
in most satisfactory terms to their social respectability. 
They were claimants of a great estate in Cheshire, and an- 
nounced themselves as blood-relatives of Queen Victoria, 
a point, however, which they deemed it expedient to keep 
in the background until their territorial rights should be es- 
tablished, apprehending that the Lord High Chancellor 
might otherwise be less likely to come to a fair decision in 
respect to them, from a probable disinclination to admit 
new members into the royal kin. Upon my honor, I imag- 
ine that they had an eye to the possibility of the eventual 
succession of one or both of them to the crown of Great 
Britain through superiority of title over the Brunswick line; 
although, being maiden ladies, like their predecessor Eliza- 
beth, they could hardly have hoped to establish a lasting 
dynasty upon the throne. It proves, I trust, a certain dis- 
interestedness on my part, that, encountering them thus in 
the dawn of their fortunes, I forbore to put in a plea for a 
future dukedom. . . . 
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2. LEAMINGTON SPA 

In the course of several visits and stays of considerable 
length we acquired a homelike feeling towards Leaming- 
ton, and came back thither again and again, chiefly be- 
cause we had been there before. Wandering and wayside 
people, such as we had long since become, retain a few of 
the instincts that belong to a more settled way of life, and 
often prefer familiar and commonplace objects (for the very 
reason that they are so) to the dreary strangeness of scenes 
that might be thought much better worth the seeing. There 
is a small nest of a place in Leamington at No. 10 Lans- 
downe Circus upon which, to this day, my reminiscences 
are apt to settle as one of the cosiest nooks in England or 
in the world; not that it had any special charm of its own, 
but only that we stayed long enough to know it well, and 
even to grow a little tired of it. In my opinion, the very 
tediousness of home and friends makes a part of what we 
love them for; if it be not mixed in sufficiently with the 
other elements of hfe, there may be mad enjoyment, but 
no happiness. 

The modest abode to which I have alluded forms one 
of a circular range of pretty, moderate-sized, two-story 
houses, all built on nearly the same plan, and each provided 
with its little grass-plot, its flowers, its tufts of box trimmed 
into globes and other fantastic shapes, and its verdant 
hedges shutting the house in from the common drive, and 
dividing it from its equally cosey neighbors. Coming out 
of the door, and taking a turn round the circle of sister- 
dwellings, it is difficult to find your way back by any dis- 
tinguishing individuality of your own habitation. In the 
centre of the Circus is a space fenced in with iron railing, 
a small play-place and sylvan retreat for the children of 
the precinct, permeated by brief paths through the fresh 
English grass, and shadowed by various shrubbery; amid 
which, if you like, you may fancy yourself in a deep se- 
clusion, though probably the mark of eye-shot from the 
windows of all the surrounding houses. But, in truth, with 
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regard to the rest of the town and the world at large, an 
abode here is a genuine seclusion; for the ordinary stream 
of life does not run through this little, quiet pool, and few 
or none of the inhabitants seem to he troubled with any 
business or outside activities. I used to set them down 
as half-pay officers, dowagers of narrow income, elderly 
maiden ladies, and other people of respectability, but small 
account, such as hang on the world's skirts, rather than 
actually belong to it. The quiet of the place was seldom 
disturbed, except by the grocer and butcher, who came to 
receive orders; or by the cabs, hackney-coaches, and Bath- 
chairs, in which the ladies took an infrequent airing; or 
the livery-steed which the retired captain sometimes be- 
strode for a morning ride; or by the red-coated postman 
who went his rounds twice a day to deliver letters, and 
again in the evening, ringing a hand-bell, to take letters for 
the mail. In merely mentioning these slight interruptions of 
its sluggish stillness, I seem to myself to disturb too much 
the atmosphere of quiet that brooded over the spot; 
whereas its impression upon me was, that the world had 
never found the way hither, or had forgotten it, and that 
the fortunate inhabitants were the only ones who possessed 
the spellword of admittance. Nothing could have suited ine 
better, at the time; for I had been holding a position of 
public servitude, which imposed upon me (among a great 
many lighter duties) the ponderous necessity of being uni- 
versally civil and sociable. 

Nevertheless, if a man were seeking the bustle of soci- 
ety, he might find it more readily in Leamington than in 
most other English towns. It is a permanent watering-place, 
a sort of institution to which I do not know any close paral- 
lel in American life: for such places as Saratoga bloom only 
for the summer-season, and offer a thousand dissimilitudes 
even then; while Leamington seems to be always in flower, 
and serves as a home to the homeless all the year round. 
Its original nucleus, the plausible excuse for the town's 
coming into prosperous existence, lies in the fiction of a 
chalybeate well, which, indeed, is so far a reality that out 
of its magical depths have gushed streets, groves, gardens, 
mansions, shops, and churches, and spread themselves 
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along the banks of the little river Learn. This miracle ac- 
complished, the beneficent fountain has retired beneath a 
pump-room, and appears to have given up all pretensions 
to the remedial virtues formerly attributed to it. I know 
not whether its waters are ever tasted nowadays; but not 
the less does Leamington in pleasant Warwickshire, at the 
very midmost point of England, in a good hunting neigh- 
borhood, and surrounded by country-seats and castles 
continue to be a resort of transient visitors, and the more 
permanent abode of a class of genteel, unoccupied, well- 
to-do, but not very wealthy people, such as are hardly 
known among ourselves. Persons who have no country- 
houses, and whose fortunes are inadequate to a London 
expenditure, find here, I suppose, a sort of town and coun- 
try life in one. 

In its present aspect the town is of no great age. In con- 
trast with the antiquity of many places in its neighborhood, 
it has a bright, new face, and seems almost to smile even 
amid the sombreness of an English autumn. Nevertheless, 
it is hundreds upon hundreds of years old, if we reckon 
up that sleepy lapse of time during which it existed as a 
small village of thatched houses, clustered round a priory; 
and it would still have been precisely such a rural village, 
but for a certain Dr. Jephson, who lived within the memory 
of man, and who found out the magic well, and foresaw 
what fairy wealth might be made to flow from it. A public 
garden has been laid out along the margin of the Learn, 
and called the Jephson Garden, in honor of him who cre- 
ated the prosperity of his native spot. A little way within 
the garden-gate there is a circular temple of Grecian ar- 
chitecture, beneath the dome of which stands a marble 
statue of the good Doctor, very well executed, and repre- 
senting him with a face of fussy activity and benevolence: 
just the kind of man, if luck favored him, to build up the 
fortunes of those about him, or, quite as probably, to blight 
his whole neighborhood by some disastrous speculation. 

The Jephson Garden is very beautiful, like most other 
English pleasure-grounds; for, aided by their moist climate 
and not too fervid sun, the landscape-gardeners excel in 
converting flat or tame surfaces into attractive scenery, 
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chiefly through the skilful arrangement of trees and shrub- 
bery. An Englishman aims at this effect even in the lit- 
tle patches under the windows of a suburban villa, and 
achieves it on a larger scale in a tract of many acres. The 
Garden is shadowed with trees of a fine growth, standing 
alone, or in dusky groves and dense entanglements, per- 
vaded by woodland paths; and emerging from these pleas- 
ant glooms, we come upon a breadth of sunshine, where 
the greensward so vividly green that it has a kind of lustre 
in it is spotted with beds of gem-like flowers. Rustic chairs 
and benches are scattered about, some of them ponderously 
fashioned out of the stumps of obtruncated trees, and others 
more artfully made with intertwining branches, or perhaps 
an imitation of such frail handiwork in iron. In a central 
part of the Garden is an archery-ground, where laughing 
maidens practise at the butts, generally missing their os- 
tensible mark, but, by the mere grace of their action, send- 
ing an unseen shaft into some young man's heart. There is 
space, moreover, within these precincts, for an artificial 
lake, with a little green isknd in the midst of it; both lake 
and island being the haunt of swans, whose aspect and 
movement in the water are most beautiful and stately, 
most infirm, disjointed, and decrepit, when, unadvisedly, 
they see fit to emerge, and try to walk upon dry land. In 
the latter case, they look like a breed of uncommonly ill- 
contrived geese; and I record the matter here for the sake 
of the moral, that we should never pass judgment on the 
merits of any person or thing, unless we behold them in 
the sphere and circumstances to which they are specially 
adapted. In still another part of the Garden there is a laby- 
rinthine maze formed of an intricacy of hedge-bordered 
walks, involving himself in which, a man might wander for 
hours inextricably within a circuit of only a few yards. It 
seemed to me a sad emblem of the mental and moral per- 
plexities in which we sometimes go astray, petty in scope, 
yet large enough to entangle a lifetime, and bewilder us 
with a weary movement, but no genuine progress. 

The Learn, the liigh complexioned Learn,' as Drayton 
calls it, after drowsing across the principal street of the 
town, beneath a handsome bridge, skirts along the margin 
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of the Garden without any perceptible flow. Heretofore I 
had fancied the Concord tie laziest river in the world, but 
now assign that amiable distinction to the little English 
stream. Its water is by no means transparent, but has a 
greenish, goose-puddly hue, which, however, accords well 
with the other coloring and characteristics of the scene, and 
is disagreeable neither to sight nor smell. Certainly, this 
river is a perfect feature of that gentle picturesqueness in 
which England is so rich, sleeping, as it does, beneath a 
margin of willows that droop into its bosom, and other 
trees, of deeper verdure than our own country can boast, 
inclining lovingly over it. On the Garden-side it is bordered 
by a shadowy, secluded grove, with winding paths among 
its bosldness, affording many a peep at the river's imper- 
ceptible lapse and tranquil gleam; and on the opposite 
shore stands the priory-church, with its churchyard full of 
shrubbery and tombstones. 

The business portion of the town clusters about the banks 
of the Learn, and is naturally densest around the well to 
which the modern settlement owes its existence. Here are 
the commercial inns, the post-office, the furniture-dealers, 
the iron-mongers, and all the heavy and homely establish- 
ments that connect themselves even with the airiest modes 
of human Me; while upward from the river, by a long and 
gentle ascent, rises the principal street, which is very bright 
and cheerful in its physiognomy, and adorned with shop- 
fronts almost as splendid as those of London, though on a 
diminutive scale. There are likewise side-streets and cross- 
streets, many of which are bordered with the beautiful 
Warwickshire elm, a most unusual kind of adornment for 
an English town; and spacious avenues, wide enough to 
afford room for stately groves, with foot-paths running be- 
neath the lofty shade, and rooks cawing and chattering so 
high in the tree-tops that their voices get musical before 
reaching the earth. The houses are mostly built in blocks 
and ranges, in which every separate tenement is a repetition 
of its fellow, though the architecture of the different ranges 
is sufficiently various. Some of them are almost palatial in 
size and sumptuousness of arrangement. Then, on the out- 
skirts of the town, there are detached villas, enclosed 
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within that separate domain of high stone fence and em- 
bowered shrubbery which an Englishman so loves to build 
and plant around his abode, presenting to the public only 
an iron gate, with a gravelled carriage-drive winding away 
towards the half -hidden mansion. Whether in street or sub- 
urb, Leamington may fairly be called beautiful, and, at 
some points, magnificent; but by and by you become 
doubtfully suspicious of a somewhat unreal finery: it is pre- 
tentious, though not glaringly so; it has been built with 
malice aforethought, as a place of gentility and enjoyment. 
Moreover, splendid as the houses look, and comfortable as 
they often are, there is a nameless something about them, 
betokening that they have not grown out of human hearts, 
but are the creations of a skilfully applied human intellect: 
no man has reared any one of them, whether stately or 
humble, to be his life-long residence, wherein to bring up 
his children, who are to inherit it as a home. They are 
nicely contrived lodginghouses, one and all, the best as 
well as the shabbiest of them, and therefore inevitably lack 
some nameless property that a home should have. This was 
the case with our own little snuggery in Lansdowne Circus, 
as with all the rest; it had not grown out of anybody's in- 
dividual need, but was built to let or sell, and was there- 
fore like a ready-made garment, a tolerable fit, but only 
tolerable. 

All these blocks, ranges, and detached villas are adorned 
with the finest and most aristocratic names that I have 
found anywhere in England, except perhaps, in Bath, 
which is the great metropolis of that second-class gentility 
with which watering-places are chiefly populated. Lans- 
downe Crescent, Lansdowne Circus, Lansdowne Terrace, 
Regent Street, Warwick Street, Clarendon Street, the Up- 
per and Lower Parade: such are a few of the designations. 
Parade, indeed, is a well-chosen name for the principal 
street, along which the population of the idle town draws 
itself out for daily review and display. I only wish that my 
descriptive powers would enable me to throw off a picture 
of the scene at a sunny noontide, individualizing each char- 
acter with a touch; the great people alighting from their 
carriages at the principal shop-doors; the elderly ladies and 
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infirm Indian officers drawn along in Bath-chairs; the 
comely, rather than pretty, English girls, with their deep, 
healthy bloom, which an American taste is apt to deem 
fitter for a milkmaid than for a lady; the mustached gen- 
tlemen with frogged surtouts and a military air; the nurse- 
maids and chubby children, but no chubbier than our own, 
and scampering on slender legs; the sturdy figure of John 
Bull in all varieties and of all ages, but ever with the stamp 
of authenticity somewhere about him. 

To say the truth, I have been holding the pen over my 
paper, purposing to write a descriptive paragraph or two 
about the throng on the principal Parade of Leamington, 
so arranging it as to present a sketch of the British out-of- 
door aspect on a morning walk of gentility; but I find no 
personages quite sufficiently distinct and individual in my 
memory to supply the materials of such a panorama. Oddly 
enough, the only figure that comes fairly forth to my mind's 
eye is that of a dowager, one of hundreds whom I used 
to marvel at, all over England, but who have scarcely a 
representative among our own ladies of autumnal life, so 
thin, careworn, and frail, as age usually makes the latter. 

I have heard a good deal of the tenacity with which Eng- 
lish ladies retain their personal beauty to a late period of 
life; but (not to suggest that an American eye needs use 
and cultivation before it can quite appreciate the charm 
of English beauty at any age) it strikes me that an English 
lady of fifty is apt to become a creature less refined and 
delicate, so far as her physique goes, than anything that 
we Western people class under the name of woman. She 
has an awful ponderosity of frame, not pulpy, like the 
looser development of our few fat women, but massive with 
solid beef and streaky tallow; so that (though struggling 
manfully against the idea) you inevitably think of her as 
made up of steaks and sirloins. When she walks, her ad- 
vance is elephantine. When she sits down, it is on a great 
round space of her Maker's footstool, where she looks as 
if nothing could ever move her. She imposes awe and re- 
spect by the muchness of her personality, to such a degree 
that you probably credit her with far greater moral and in- 
tellectual force than she can fairly claim. Her visage is 
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usually grim and stern, seldom positively forbidding, yet 
calmly terrible, not merely by its breadth and weight of 
feature, but because it seems to express so much well- 
founded self-reliance, such acquaintance with the world, 
its toils, troubles, and dangers, and such sturdy capacity 
for trampling down a foe. Without anything positively sa- 
lient, or actively offensive, or, indeed, unjustly formidable 
to her neighbors, she has the effect of a seventy-four gun- 
ship in time of peace; for, while you assure yourself that 
there is no real danger, you cannot help thinking how 
tremendous would be her onset if pugnaciously inclined, 
and how futile the effort to inflict any counter-injury. She 
certainly looks ten-foldnay, a hundred-foldbetter able to 
take care of herself than our slender-framed and haggard 
womankind; but I have not found reason to suppose that 
the English dowager of fifty has actually greater courage, 
fortitude, and strength of character than our women of 
similar age, or even a tougher physical endurance than 
they. Morally, she is strong, I suspect, only in society, and 
in the common routine of social affairs, and would be found 
powerless and timid in any exceptional strait that might 
call for energy outside of the conventionalities amid which 
she has grown up. 

You can meet this figure in the street, and live, and even 
smile at the recollection. But conceive of her in a ball-room, 
with the bare, brawny arms that she invariably displays 
there, and all the other corresponding development, such 
as is beautiful in the maiden blossom, but a spectacle to 
howl at in such an over-blown cabbage-rose as this. 

Yet, somewhere in this enormous bulk there must be hid- 
den the modest, slender, violet-nature of a girl, whom an 
alien mass of earthliness has unkindly overgrown; for an 
English maiden in her teens, though very seldom so pretty 
as our own damsels, possesses, to say the truth, a certain 
charm of half-blossom, and delicately folded leaves, and 
tender womanhood shielded by maidenly reserves, with 
which, somehow or other, our American girls often fail to 
adorn themselves during an appreciable moment. It is a 
pity that the English violet should grow into such an out- 
rageously developed peony as I have attempted to de- 
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scribe. I wonder whether a middle-aged husband ought to 
be considered as legally married to all the accretions that 
have overgrown the slenderness of his bride, since he led 
her to the altar, and which make her so much more than 
he ever bargained for! Is it not a sounder view of the case, 
that the matrimonial bond cannot be held to include the 
three fourths of the wife that had no existence when the 
ceremony was performed? And as a matter of conscience 
and good morals, ought not an English married pair to in- 
sist upon the celebration of a silver-wedding at the end of 
twenty-five years, in order to legalize and mutually appro- 
priate that corporeal growth of which both parties have 
individually come into possession since they were pro- 
nounced one flesh? 

The chief enjoyment of my several visits to Leamington 
lay in rural walks about the neighborhood, and in jaunts 
to places of note and interest, which are particularly abun- 
dant in that region. The high-roads are made pleasant to 
the traveller by a border of trees, and often afford him the 
hospitality of a wayside bench beneath a comfortable 
shade. But a fresher delight is to be found in the foot-paths, 
which go wandering away from stile to stile, along hedges, 
and across broad fields, and through wooded parks, lead- 
ing you to little hamlets of thatched cottages, ancient, soli- 
tary farm-houses, picturesque old mills, streamlets, pools, 
and all those quiet, secret, unexpected, yet strangely famil- 
iar features of English scenery that Tennyson shows us in 
his idyls and eclogues. These by-paths admit the wayfarer 
into the very heart of rural life, and yet do not burden him 
with a sense of intrasiveness. He has a right to go whither- 
soever they lead him; for, with all their shaded privacy, 
they are as much the property of the public as the dusty 
high-road itself, and even by an older tenure. Their antiq- 
uity probably exceeds that of the Roman ways; the foot- 
steps of the aboriginal Britons first wore away the grass, 
and the natural flow of intercourse between village and 
village has kept the track bare ever since. An American 
farmer would plough across any such path, and obliterate 
it with his hills of potatoes and Indian corn; but here it is 
protected by law, and still more by the sacredness that in- 
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evitably springs tip, in this soil, along the well-defined foot- 
prints of centuries. Old associations are sure to be fragrant 

herbs in English nostrils, we pull them up as weeds. 

I remember such a path, the access to which is from 
Lovers* Grove, a range of tall old oaks and elms on a high 
hill-top, whence there is a view of Warwick Castle, and a 
wide extent of landscape, beautiful, though bedimmed with 
English mist. This particular foot-path, however, is not a 
remarkably good specimen of its kind, since it leads into. 
no hollows and seclusions, and soon terminates in a high- 
road. It connects Leamington by a short cut with the small 
neighboring village of Lillington, a place which impresses 
an American observer with its many points of contrast to 
the rural aspects of his own country. The village consists 
chiefly of one row of contiguous dwellings, separated only 
by party-walls, but ill-matched among themselves, being of 
different heights, and apparently of various ages, though 
all are of an antiquity which we should call venerable* 
Some of the windows are leaden-framed lattices opening on 
hinges. These houses are mostly built of gray stone; but 
others, in the same range, are of brick, and one or two are 
in a very old fashion, Elizabethan, or still older, having 
a ponderous frame-work of oak, painted black, and filled 
in with plastered stone or bricks. Judging by the patches of 
repair, the oak seems to be the more durable part of the 
structure. Some of the roofs are covered with earthen tiles; 
others (more decayed and poverty-stricken) with thatch, 
out of which sprouts a luxurious vegetation of grass, house- 
leeks, and yellow flowers. What especially strikes an Ameri- 
can is the lack of that insulated space, the intervening 
gardens, grass-plots, orchards, broad-spreading shade-trees, 
which occur between our own village-houses. These Eng- 
lish dwellings have no such separate surroundings; they all 
grow together, like the cells of a honeycomb. 

Beyond the first row of houses, and hidden from it by a 
turn of the road, there was another row (or block, as we 
should call it) of small old cottages, stuck one against an- 
other, with their thatched roofs forming a single contigu- 
ity. These, I presume, were the habitations of the poorest 
order of rustic laborers; and the narrow precincts of each 
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cottage, as well as the close neighborhood of the whole, 
gave the impression of a stifled, unhealthy atmosphere 
among the occupants. It seemed impossible that there 
should be a cleanly reserve, a proper self-respect among 
individuals, or a wholesome unfamiliarity between families 
where human life was crowded and massed into such inti- 
mate communities as these. Nevertheless, not to look be- 
yond the outside, I never saw a prettier rural scene than 
was presented by this range of contiguous huts. For in front 
of the whole row was a luxuriant and well-trimmed haw- 
thorn hedge, and belonging to each cottage was a little 
square of garden-ground, separated from its neighbors by 
a line of the same verdant fence. The gardens were chock- 
full, not of esculent vegetables, but of flowers, familiar ones, 
but very bright-colored, and shrubs of box, some of which 
were trimmed into artistic shapes; and I remember, before 
one door, a representation of Warwick Castle, made of 
oyster-shells. The cottagers evidently loved the little nests 
in which they dwelt, and did their best to make them beau- 
tiful, and succeeded more than tolerably well, so kindly 
did nature help their humble efforts with its verdure, 
flowers, moss, lichens, and the green things that grew out 
of tie thatch. Through some of the open doorways we saw 
plump children rolling about on the stone floors, and their 
mothers, by no means very pretty, but as happy-looking as 
mothers generally are; and while we gazed at these domes- 
tic matters an old woman rushed wildly out of one of the 
gates, upholding a shovel, on which she clanged and clat- 
tered with a key, At first we fancied that she intended an 
onslaught against ourselves, but soon discovered that a 
more dangerous enemy was abroad; for the old lady's bees 
had swarmed, and the air was full of them, whizzing by 
our heads like bullets. 

Not far from these two rows of houses and cottages, a 
green lane, overshadowed with trees, turned aside from the 
main road, and tended towards a square, gray tower, the 
battlements of which were just high enough to be visible 
above the foliage. Wending our way thitherward, we found 
the very picture and ideal of a country church and church- 
yard. The tower seemed to be of Norman architecture, low, 
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massive, and crowned with battlements. The body of the 
church was of very modest dimensions,, and the eaves so 

low that I conld touch them with my walking-stick. We 
looked into' the windows and beheld; the dim and quiet in- 
terior, a narrow space, but venerable with the consecration 
of many centuries, and keeping its sanctity as entire and 
inviolate as that of a vast cathedral The nave was divided 
from the side aisles of the church by pointed arches resting 
on very sturdy pillars: it was good to see how solemnly 
they held themselves to their age-long task of supporting 
that lowly roof. There was a small organ, suited in size to 
the vaulted hollow, which it weekly filled with religious' 
sound. On the opposite wall of the church, between two 
windows, was a mural tablet of white marble, with an in- 
scription in black letters, the only such memorial that I 
could discern, although many dead people doubtless lay 
beneath the floor, and had paved it with, their ancient tomb- 
stones, as is customary in old English churches. There were 
no modern painted windows, flaring with raw colors, nor 
other gorgeous adornments, such as the present taste for 
mediaeval restoration often patches upon the decorous 
simplicity of the gray village-church. It is probably the 
worshipping-place of no more distinguished a congregation 
than the farmers and peasantry who inhabit the houses and 
cottages which I have just described. Had the lord of the 
manor been one of the parishioners, there would have been 
an eminent pew near the chancel, walled high about, cur- 
tained, and softly cushioned, warmed by a fireplace of its 
own, and distinguished by hereditary tablets and escutch- 
eons on the enclosed stone pillar. 

A well-trodden path led across the churchyard, and the 
gate being on the latch, we entered, and walked round 
among the graves and monuments. The latter were chiefly 
head-stones, none of which were very old, so< far as was 
discoverable by the dates; some, indeed, in so ancient a 
cemetery, were disagreeably new, with inscriptions glitter- 
ing like sunshine in gold letters. The ground must have 
been dug over and over again, innumerable times, until the 
soil is made up of what was once human clay, out of which 
have sprung successive crops of gravestones, that flourish 
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their allotted time, and disappear, like the weeds and 
flowers in the briefer period. The English climate is very 
unfavorable to the endurance of memorials in the open air. 
Twenty years of it suffice to give as much antiquity of as- 
pect, whether to- tombstone or edifice, as a hundred years 
of our own drier atmosphere, so soon do* the drizzly rains 
and constant moisture corrode the surface of marble or free- 
stone. Sculptured edges lose their sharpness in a year or 
two; yellow lichens overspread a beloved name, and oblit- 
erate it while it is yet fresh upon some survivor's heart. Time 
gnaws an English gravestone with wonderful appetite; and 
when the inscription is quite illegible, the sexton takes the 
useless slab away, and perhaps makes a hearthstone of it, 
and digs up the unripe bones which it ineffectually tried to 
memorialize, and gives the bed to another sleeper. In the 
Charter Street burial-ground at Salem, and in the old 
graveyard on the hill at Ipswich, I have seen more ancient 
gravestones, with legible inscriptions on them, than in any 
English churchyard. 

And yet this same ungenial climate, hostile as it generally 
is to the long remembrance of departed people, has some- 
times a lovely way of dealing with the records on certain 
monuments that lie horizontally in the open air. The rain 
falls into the deep incisions of the letters, and has scarcely 
time to be dried away before another shower sprinkles the 
flat stone again, and replenishes those little reservoirs. The 
unseen, mysterious seeds of mosses find their way into the 
lettered furrows, and are made to germinate by the contin- 
ual moisture and watery sunshine of the English sky; and 
by and by, in a year, or two years, or many years, behold 
the complete inscription 

HERE LYETH THE BODY 

and all the rest of the tender falsehood beautifully em- 
bossed in raised letters of living green, a bas-relief of velvet 
moss on the marble slab! It becomes more legible, under 
the skyey influences, after the world has forgotten the de- 
ceased, than when it was fresh from the stone-cutter's 
hands. It outlives the grief of friends. I first saw an example 
of this in Bebbington churchyard, in Cheshire, and thought, 
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that Nature must needs have had a special tenderness for 
the person (no noted man, however, in the world's history) 
so long ago laid beneath that stone, since she took such 
wonderful pains to 'keep his memory green/ Perhaps the 
proverbial phrase just quoted may have had its origin in 
the natural phenomenon here described. 

While we rested ourselves on a horizontal monument, 
which was elevated just high enough to be a convenient 
seat, I observed that one of the gravestones lay very close 
to the church, so close that the droppings of the eaves 
would fall upon it. It seemed as if the inmate of that grave 
had desired to creep under the church-wall. On closer in- 
spection, we found an almost illegible epitaph on the stone, 
and with difficulty made out this forlorn verse: 

'Poorly lived, 
And poorly died, 
Poorly buried, 
And no one cried/ 

It would be hard to compress the story of a cold and luck- 
less life, death, and burial into fewer words, or more im- 
pressive ones; at least, we found them impressive, perhaps 
because we had to re-create the inscription by scraping 
away the lichens from the faintly traced letters. The grave 
was on the shady and damp side of the church, endwise 
towards it, the head-stone being within about three feet of 
the foundation-wall; so that, unless the poor man was a 
dwarf, he must have been doubled up to fit him into his 
final resting place. No wonder that his epitaph murmured 
against so poor a burial as this! His name, as well as I 
could make it out, was Treeo, John Treeo, I think, and 
he died in 1810, at the age of seventy-four. The gravestone 
is so overgrown with grass and weeds, so covered with un- 
sightly lichens, and so crumbly with time and foul weather, 
that it is questionable whether anybody will ever be at the 
trouble of deciphering it again. But there is a quaint and 
sad kind of enjoyment in defeating (to such slight degree 
as my pen may do it) the probabilities of oblivion for poor 
John Treeo, and asking a little sympathy for him, half a 
century after his death, and making him better and more 
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widely known, at least, than any other slumberer in Lil- 
lington churchyard: he having been, as appearances go, the 
outcast o them all. 

You find similar old churches and villages in all the 
neighboring country, at the distance of every two or three 
miles; and I describe them, not as being rare, but because 
they are so common and characteristic. The village of 
Whitnash, within twenty minutes* walk of Leamington, 
looks as secluded, as rural, and as little disturbed by the 
fashions of to-day, as if Dr. Jephson had never developed 
all those Parades and Crescents out of his magic well. I 
used to wonder whether the inhabitants had ever yet heard 
of railways, or, at their slow rate of progress, had even 
reached the epoch of stage-coaches. As you approach the 
village, while it is yet unseen, you observe a tall, overshad- 
owing canopy of elm-tree tops, beneath which you almost 
hesitate to follow the public road, on account of the re- 
moteness that seems to exist between the precincts of this 
old-world community and the thronged modern street out 
of which you have so recently emerged. Venturing onward, 
however, you soon find yourself in the heart of Whitnash, 
and see an irregular ring of ancient rustic dwellings sur- 
rounding the village-green, on one side of which stands the 
church, with its square Norman tower and battlements, 
while close adjoining is the vicarage, made picturesque by 
peaks and gables. At first glimpse, none of the houses ap- 
pear to be less than two or three centuries old, and they 
are of the ancient, wooden-framed fashion, with thatched 
roofs, which give them the air of birds' nests, thereby as- 
similating them closely to the simplicity of nature. 

The church-tower is mossy and much gnawed by time; 
it has narrow loopholes up and down its front and sides, 
and an arched window over the low portal, set with small 
panes of glass, cracked, dim, and irregular, through which 
a by-gone age is peeping out into the daylight. Some of 
those old, grotesque faces, called gargoyles, are seen on the 
projections of the architecture. The churchyard is very 
small, and is encompassed by a gray stone fence that looks 
as ancient as the church itself. In front of the tower, on 
the village-green, is a yew-tree of incalculable age, with a 
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vast circumference of trunk, but a very scanty head of fo- 
liage; though its boughs still keep some of the vitality 
which, perhaps, was in its early prime when the Saxon in- 
vaders founded Whitnash. A thousand years is no extraor- 
dinary antiquity in the lifetime of a yew. We were pleas- 
antly startled, however, by discovering an exuberance of 
more youthful life than we had thought possible in so old 
a tree; for the faces of two children laughed at us out of 
an opening in the trunk, which had become hollow with 
long decay. On one side of the yew stood a framework of 
worm-eaten timber, the use and meaning of which puzzled 
me exceedingly, till I made it out to be the village-stocks; 
a public institution that, in its day, had doubtless hampered 
many a pair of shank-bones, now crumbling in the adjacent 
churchyard. It is not to be supposed, however, that this old- 
fashioned mode of punishment is still in vogue among the 
good people of Whitnash. The vicar of the parish has anti- 
quarian propensities, and had probably dragged the stocks 
out of some dusty hiding-place and set them up on the 
former site as a curiosity. 

I disquiet myself in vain with the effort to hit upon some 
characteristic feature, or assemblage of features, that shall 
convey to the reader the influence of hoar antiquity linger- 
ing into the present daylight, as I so often felt it in these 
old English scenes. It is only an American who can feel it; 
and even he begins to find himself growing insensible to 
its effect, after a long residence in England. But while you 
are still new in the old country, it thrills you with strange 
emotion to think that this little church of Whitnash, hum- 
ble as it seems, stood for ages under the Catholic faith, 
and has not materially changed since WicHiffe's days, and 
that it looked as gray as now in Bloody Mary's time, and 
that Cromwell's troopers broke off the stone noses of those 
same gargoyles that are now grinning in your face. So, too, 
with the immemorial yew-tree; you see its great roots 
grasping hold of the earth like gigantic claws, clinging so 
sturdily that no effort of time can wrench them away; and 
there being life in the old tree, you feel all the more as if a 
contemporary witness were telling you of the things that 
have been. It has lived among men, and been a familiar 
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object to them, and seen them brought to be christened 
and married and buried in the neighboring church and 
churchyard, through so many centuries, that it knows all 
about our race, so far as fifty generations of the Whitnash 
people can supply such knowledge. 

And, after all, what a weary life it must have been for 
the old tree! Tedious beyond imagination! Such, I think, 
is the final impression on the mind of an American visitor, 
when his delight at finding something permanent begins to 
yield to his Western love of change, and he becomes sen- 
sible of the heavy air of a spot where the forefathers and 
foremothers have grown up together, intermarried, and 
died, through a long succession of lives,- without any inter- 
mixture of new elements, till family features and character 
are all run in the same inevitable mould. Life is there fossil- 
ized in its greenest leaf. The man who died yesterday or 
ever so long ago walks the village-street to-day, and chooses 
the same wife that he married a hundred years since, and 
must be buried again to-morrow under the same kindred 
dust that has already covered him half a score of times. 
The stone threshold of his cottage is worn away with his 
hobnailed footsteps, shuffling over it from the reign of the 
first Plantagenet to that of Victoria. Better than this is the 
lot of our restless countrymen, whose modern instinct bids 
them tend always towards 'fresh woods and pastures new/ 
Rather than such monotony of sluggish ages, loitering on a 
village-green, toiling in hereditary fields, listening to the 
parson's drone lengthened through centuries in the gray 
Norman church, let us welcome whatever change may 
come, change of place, social customs, political institu- 
tions, modes of worship, trusting that, if all present things 
shall vanish, they will but make room for better systems, 
and for a higher type of man to clothe his life in them, and 
to fling them off in turn. 

Nevertheless, while an American willingly accepts 
growth and change as the law of his own national and pri- 
vate existence, he has a singular tenderness for the stone- 
incrusted institutions of the mother-country. The reason 
may be (though I should prefer a more generous explana- 
tion) that he recognizes the tendency of these hardened 
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forms to stiffen her joints and fetter her ankles, in the race 
and rivalry of improvement. I hated to see so much as a 
twig of ivy wrenched away from an old wall in England. 
Yet change is at work, even in such a village as Whitnash, 
At a subsequent visit, looking more critically at the irregu- 
lar circle of dwellings that surround the yew-tree and con- 
front the church, I perceived that some of the houses must 
have been built within no long time, although the thatch, 
the quaint gables, and the old oaken framework of the 
others diffused an air of antiquity over the whole assem- 
blage. The church itself was undergoing repair and restora- 
tion, which is but another name for change. Masons were 
making patch-work on the front of the tower, and were 
sawing a slab of stone and piling up bricks to strengthen 
the side-wall, or possibly to enlarge the ancient edifice by 
an additional aisle. Moreover, they had dug an immense 
pit in the churchyard, long and broad, and fifteen feet deep, 
two thirds of which profundity were discolored by human 
decay, and mixed up with crumbly bones. What this ex- 
cavation was intended for I could nowise imagine, unless 
it were the very pit in which Longfellow bids the 'Dead 
Past bury its dead/ and Whitnash, of all places in the 
world, were going to avail itself of our poefs suggestion. 
If so, it must needs be confessed that many picturesque 
and delightful things would be thrown into the hole, and 
covered out of sight forever. 

The article which I am writing has taken its own course, 
and occupied itself almost wholly with country churches; 
whereas I had purposed to attempt a description of some 
of the many old towns Warwick, Coventry, Kenilworth, 
Stratf ord-on-Avon which lie within an easy scope of Leam- 
ington. And still another church presents itself to my re- 
membrance. It is that of Hatton, on which I stumbled! 
in the course of a forenoon's ramble, and paused a little 
while to look at it for the sake of old Dr. Parr, who was 
once its vicar. Hatton, so far as I could discover, has no 
public-house, no shop, no contiguity of roofs (as in most 
English villages, however small), but is merely an ancient 
neighborhood of farm-houses, spacious, and standing wide 
apart, each within its own precincts, and offering a most 
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comfortable aspect of orchards, harvest-fields, barns, stacks, 
and all manner of rural plenty. It seemed to be a com- 
munity of old settlers, among whom everything had been 
going on prosperously since an epoch beyond the memory 
of man; and they kept a certain privacy among themselves, 
and dwelt on a cross-road, at the entrance of which was 
a barred gate, hospitably open, but still impressing me with 
a sense of scarcely warrantable intrusion. After all, in some 
shady nook of those gentle Warwickshire slopes, there may 
have been a denser and more populous settlement styled 
Hatton, which I never reached. 

Emerging from the by-road, and entering upon one that 
crossed it at right angles and led to Warwick, I espied the 
church of Dr. Parr. Like the others which I have described, 
it had a low stone tower, square, and battlemented at its 
summit: for all these little churches seem to have been built 
on the same model, and nearly at the same measurement, 
and have even a greater family-likeness than the cathedrals. 
As I approached, the bell of the tower (a remarkably deep- 
toned bell, considering how small it was) flung its voice 
abroad, and told me that it was noon. The church stands 
among its graves, a little removed from the wayside, quite 
apart from any collection of houses, and with no signs of a 
vicarage; it is a good deal shadowed by trees, and not 
wholly destitute of ivy. The body of the edifice, unfortu- 
nately (and it is an outrage which the English church- 
wardens are fond of perpetrating), has been newly cov- 
ered with a yellowish plaster or wash, so as quite to destroy 
the aspect of antiquity, except upon the tower, which wears 
the dark gray hue of many centuries. The chancel-window 
is painted with a representation of Christ upon the Cross, 
and all the other windows are full of painted or stained 
glass, but none of it ancient, nor (if it be fair to judge from 
without of what ought to be seen within) possessing any 
of the tender glory that should be the inheritance of this 
branch of Art, revived from mediaeval times. I stepped over 
the graves, and peeped in at two or three of the win- 
dows, and saw the snug interior of the church glimmering 
through the many-colored panes, like a show of common- 
place objects under the fantastic influence of a dream: for 
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the floor was covered with modem pews, very like what we 
may see in a New England meeting-house, though, I think, 
a little more favorable than those would be to the quiet 
slumbers of the Hatton fanners and their families. Those 
who slept under Dr. Parr's preaching now prolong their 
nap, I suppose > in the churchyard round about, and can 
scarcely have drawn much spiritual benefit from any truths 
that he contrived to tell them in their lifetime. It struck me 
as a rare example (even where examples are numerous) 
of a man utterly misplaced, that this enormous scholar, 
great in the classic tongues, and inevitably converting his 
own simplest vernacular into a learned language, should 
have been set up in this homely pulpit, and ordained to 
preach salvation to a rustic audience, to whom it is dif- 
ficult to imagine how he could ever have spoken one availa- 
ble word. 

Almost always, in visiting such scenes as I have been at- 
tempting to describe, I had a singular sense of having been 
there before. The ivy-grown English churches (even that 
of Bebbington, the first that I beheld) were quite as famil- 
iar to me, when fresh from home, as the old wooden 
meeting-house in Salem, which used, on wintry Sabbaths, 
to be the frozen purgatory of my childhood. This was a 
bewildering, yet very delightful emotion fluttering about 
me like a faint summer wind, and filling my imagination 
with a thousand half-remembrances, which looked as vivid 
as sunshine at a side-glance, but faded quite away when- 
ever I attempted to grasp and define them. Of course, the 
explanation of the mystery was, that history, poetry, and 
fiction, books of travel, and the talk of tourists, had given 
me pretty accurate preconceptions of the common objects 
of English scenery, and these, being long ago vivified by 
a youthful fancy, had insensibly taken their places among 
the images of things actually seen. Yet the illusion was often 
so powerful, that I almost doubted whether such airy re- 
membrances might not be a sort of innate idea, the print 
of a recollection in some ancestral mind, transmitted, with 
fainter and fainter impress through several descents, to my 
own. I felt, indeed, like the stalwart progenitor in person, 
returning to the hereditary haunts after more than two hun- 
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dred years, and finding the church, the hall, the farm-house, 
the cottage, hardly changed during his long absence, the 
same shady by-paths and hedge-lanes, the same veiled sky., 
and green lustre of the lawns and fields, while his own 
affinities for these things, a little obscured by disuse, were 
reviving at every step. 

An American is not very apt to love the English people, 
as a whole, on whatever length of acquaintance. I fancy 
that they would value our regard, and even reciprocate it 
in their ungracious way, if we could give it to them in 
spite of all rebuffs; but they are beset by a curious and 
inevitable infelicity, which compels them, as it were, to 
keep up what they seem to consider a wholesome bitterness 
of feeling between themselves and all other nationalities, 
especially that of America. They will never confess it; 
nevertheless, it is as essential a tonic to them as their bitter 
ale. Therefore, and possibly, too, from a similar narrow- 
ness in his own character, an American seldom feels quite 
as if he were at home among the English people. If he do 
so, he has ceased to be an American. But it requires no 
long residence to make him love their island, and appreciate 
it as thoroughly as they themselves do. For my part, I used 
to wish that we could annex it, transferring their thirty mil- 
lions of inhabitants to some convenient wilderness in the 
great West, and putting half or a quarter as many of our- 
selves into their places. The change would be beneficial to 
both parties. We, in our dry atmosphere, are getting too 
nervous, haggard, dyspeptic, extenuated, unsubstantial, 
theoretic, and need to be made grosser. John Bull, on the 
other hand, has grown bulbous, long-bodied, short-legged, 
heavy-witted, material, and, in a word, too intensely Eng- 
lish. In a few more centuries he will be the earthliest crea- 
ture that ever the earth saw. Heretofore Providence has 
obviated such a result by timely intermixtures of alien races 
with the old English stock; so that each successive conquest 
of England has proved a victory by the revivification and 
improvement of its native manhood. Cannot America and 
England hit upon some scheme to secure even greater ad- 
vantages to both nations? 



Concerning Rome 



3. CONCERNING ROME 

When we have once known Rome, and left her where she 
lies, like a long decaying corpse, retaining a trace of the 
noble shape it was, but with accumulated dust and a fun- 
gous growth overspreading all its more admirable features- 
left her in utter weariness, no doubt, of her narrow, crooked, 
intricate streets, so uncomfortably paved with little squares 
of lava that to tread over them is a penitential pilgrimage, 
so indescribably ugly, moreover, so cold, so alley-like, into 
which the sun never falls, and where a chill wind forces its 
deadly breath into our lungs left her, tired of the sight of 
those immense seven-storied, yellow-washed hovels, or call 
them palaces, where all that is dreary in domestic life seems 
magnified and multiplied, and weary of climbing those 
staircases, which ascend from a ground-floor of cook-shops, 
cobblers' stalls, stables, and regiments of cavalry, to a mid- 
dle region of princes, cardinals, and ambassadors, and an 
upper tier of artists, just beneath the unattainable sky left 
her, worn out with shivering at the cheerless and smoky 
fireside by day, and feasting with our own substance the 
ravenous little populace of a Roman bed at night left her, 
sick at heart of Italian trickery, which has uprooted what- 
ever faith in man's integrity had endured till now, and sick 
at stomach of sour bread, sour wine, rancid butter, and bad 
cookery, needlessly bestowed on evil meatsleft her, dis- 
gusted with the pretence of holiness and the reality of 
nastiness, each equally omnipresent left her, half lifeless 
from the languid atmosphere, the vital principle of which 
has been used up long ago, or corrupted by myriads of 
slaughters left her, crashed down in spirit with the desola- 
tion of her rain, and the hopelessness of her future left 
her, in short, hating her with all our might, and adding our 
individual curse to the infinite anathema which her old 
crimes have unmistakably brought down, when we have 
left Rome in such mood as this, we are astonished by the 
discovery, by-and-by, that our heartstrings have mysteri- 
ously attached themselves to the Eternal City, and are 
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drawing us thitherward again, as if it were more familiar, 
more intimately our home, than ever the spot where we 
were born. 



4. THE EMPTINESS OF PICTUEE-GALLERIES 

Hilda descended, day by day, from her dove-cote, and went 
to one or another of the great, old palaces,-the Pamfili 
Doria, the Corsini, the Sciarra, the Borghese, the Colonna, 
where the door-keepers knew her well, and offered her 
a kindly greeting. But they shook their heads and sighed, 
on observing the languid step with which the poor girl 
toiled up the grand marble staircases. There was no more 
of that cheery alacrity with which she used to flit upward, 
as if her doves had lent her their wings, nor of that glow 
of happy spirits which had been wont to set the tarnished 
gilding of the picture-frames and the shabby splendor of 
the furniture all a-giimmer, as she hastened to her con- 
genial and delightful toil. 

An old German artist, whom she often met in the gal- 
leries, once laid a paternal hand on Hilda's head, and bade 
her go back to her own country. 

'Go back soon,* he said, with kindly freedom and direct- 
ness, 'or you will go never more. And, if you go not, why, 
at least, do you spend the whole summer-time in Rome? 
The air has been breathed too often, in so many thousand 
years, and is not wholesome for a little foreign flower like 
you, my child, a delicate wood-anemone from the western 
forest-land/ 

7 have no task nor duty anywhere but here/ replied 
Hilda. 'The old masters will not set me freer 

'Ah, those old masters!' cried the veteran artist, shaking 
his head. "They are a tyrannous race! You will find them 
of too mighty a spirit to be dealt with, for long together, 
by the slender hand, the fragile mind, and the delicate 
heart, of a young girl. Remember that Raphael's genius 
wore out that divinest painter before half his life was lived. 
Since you feel his influence powerfully enough to reproduce 
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his miracles so well, it will assuredly consume you like a 
flame/ 

'That might have been my peril once/ answered Hilda. 
It is not so now.' 

Tes, fair maiden, you stand in that peril now!* insisted 
the kind old man; and he added, smiling, yet in a melan- 
choly vein, and with a German grotesqueness of idea, 
'Some fine morning, I shall come to the Pinacotheca of the 
Vatican, with my palette and my brushes, and shall look 
for my little American artist that sees into the very heart of 
the grand pictures! And what shall I behold? A heap of 
white ashes on the marble floor, just in front of the divine 
Raphael's picture of the Madonna da Foligno! Nothing 
more, upon my word! The fire, which the poor child feels 
so fervently, will have gone into her innermost, and burnt 
her quite up!' 

It would be a happy martyrdom!' said Hilda, faintly 
smiling. 'But I am far from being worthy of it. What trou- 
bles me much, among other troubles, is quite the reverse of 
what you think. The old masters hold me here, it is true, 
but they no longer warm me with their influence. It is not 
flame consuming, but torpor chilling me, that helps to 
make me wretched.' 

Terchance, then/ said the German, looking keenly at 
her, 'Raphael has a rival in your heart? He was your first- 
love; but young maidens are not always constant, and one 
flame is sometimes extinguished by another!' 

Hilda shook her head, and turned away. 

She had spoken the truth, however, in alleging that 
torpor, rather than fire ? was what she had now to dread. 
In those gloomy days that had befallen her, it was a great 
additional calamity that she felt conscious of the present 
dimness of an insight, which she once possessed in more 
than ordinary measure. She had lost-and she trembled lest 
it should have departed f orever-the faculty of appreciating 
those great works of art, which heretofore had made so 
large a portion of her happiness. It was no wonder. 

A picture, however admirable the painter's art, and won- 
derful his power, requires of the spectator a surrender of 
himself, in due proportion with the miracle which has been 
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wrought. Let the canvas glow as it may, you must look with 
the eye of faith, or its highest excellence escapes you. There 
is always the necessity of helping out the painter's art with 
your own resources of sensibility and imagination. Not that 
these qualities shall really add anything to what the master 
has effected; but they must be put so entirely under his 
control, and work along with him to such an extent, that, 
in a different mood, when you are cold and critical, instead 
of sympathetic, you will be apt to fancy that the loftier 
merits of the picture were of your own dreaming, not of his 
creating. 

Like all revelations of the better life, the adequate per- 
ception of a great work of art demands a gifted simplicity 
of vision. In this, and in her self-surrender, and the depth 
and tenderness of her sympathy, had lain Hilda's remarka- 
ble power as a copyist of the old masters. And now that 
her capacity of emotion was choked up with a horrible ex- 
perience, it inevitably followed that she should seek in vain, 
among those friends so venerated and beloved, for the mar- 
vels which they had heretofore shown her. In spite of a 
reverence that lingered longer than her recognition, their 
poor worshipper became almost an infidel, and sometimes 
doubted whether the pictorial art be not altogether a 
delusion. 

For the first time in her life, Hilda now grew acquainted 
with that icy demon of weariness, who haunts great 
picture-galleries. He is a plausible Mephistopheles, and pos- 
sesses the magic that is the destruction of all other magic. 
He annihilates color, warmth, and, more especially, senti- 
ment and passion, at a touch. If he spare anything, it will 
be some such matter as an earthen pipkin, or a bunch of 
herrings by Teniers; a brass kettle, in which you can see 
your face, by Gerard Douw; a furred robe, or the silken 
texture of a mantle, or a straw hat by Van Miens; or a 
long-stalked wineglass, transparent and full of shifting re- 
flection, or a bit of bread and cheese, or an over-ripe peach, 
with a fly upon it, truer than reality itself, by the school of 
Dutch conjurers. These men, and a few Flemings, whispers 
the wicked demon, were the only painters. The mighty 
Italian masters, as you deem them, were not human, nor 
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addressed their work to human sympathies, but to a false 
intellectual taste, which they themselves were the first to 
create. Well might they call their doings 'art/ for they sub- 
stituted art instead of nature. Their fashion is past, and 
ought, indeed, to have died and been buried along with 
them. 

Then there is such a terrible lack of variety in their sub- 
jects. The churchmen, their great patrons, suggested most 
of their themes, and a dead mythology the rest. A quarter- 
part, probably, of any large collection of pictures, consists 
of Virgins and infant Christs, repeated over and over again 
in pretty much an identical spirit, and generally with no 
more mixture of the Divine than just enough to spoil them 
as representations of maternity and childhood, with which 
everybody's heart might have something to do. Half of the 
other pictures are Magdalens, Flights into Egypt, Crucifix- 
ions, Depositions from the Cross, Pietas, Noli-me-tangeres, 
or the Sacrifice of Abraham, or martyrdoms of saints, origi- 
nally painted as altarpieces, or for the shrines of chapels, 
and woefully lacking the accompaniments which the artist 
had in view. 

The remainder of the gallery comprises mythological 
subjects, such as nude Venuses, Ledas, Graces, and, in 
short, a general apotheosis of nudity, once fresh and rosy 
perhaps, but yellow and dingy in our day, and retaining 
only a traditional charm. These impure pictures are from 
the same illustrious and impious hands that adventured to 
call before us the august forms of Apostles and Saints, the 
Blessed Mother of the Redeemer, and her Son, at his death, 
and in his glory, and even the awfulness of Him to whom 
the martyrs, dead a thousand years ago, have not yet dared 
to raise their eyes. They seem to take up one task or the 
other the disrobed woman whom they call Venus, or the 
type of highest and tenderest womanhood in the mother 
of their Saviour with equal readiness, but to achieve the 
former with far more satisfactory success. If an artist some- 
times produced a picture of the Virgin, possessing warmth 
enough to excite devotional feelings, it was probably the 
object of his earthly love to whom lie thus paid the stu- 
pendous and fearful homage of setting up her portrait to 
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be worshipped, not figuratively as a mortal, but by religious 
souls in their earnest aspirations towards Divinity. And who 
can trust the religious sentiment of Raphael, or receive any 
of his Virgins as heaven-descended likenesses, after seeing, 
for example, the Fornarina of the Barberini palace, and 
feeling how sensual the artist must have been to paint such 
a brazen trollop of his own accord, and lovingly? Would 
the Blessed Mary reveal herself to his spiritual vision, and 
favor him with sittings alternately with that type of glow- 
ing earthliness, the Fornarina? 

But no sooner have we given expression to this irreverent 
criticism, than a throng of spiritual faces look reproach- 
fully upon us. We see cherubs by Raphael, whose baby- 
innocence could only have been nursed in paradise; angels 
by Raphael as innocent as they, but whose serene intelli- 
gence embraces both earthly and celestial things; madonnas 
by Raphael, on whose lips he has impressed a holy and 
delicate reserve, implying sanctity on earth, and into whose 
soft eyes he has thrown a light which he never could have 
imagined except by raising his own eyes with a pure aspira- 
tion heavenward. We remember, too, that divinest counte- 
nance in the Transfiguration, and withdraw all that we have 
said. 

Poor Hilda, however, in her gloomiest moments, was 
never guilty of the high treason suggested in the above re- 
marks against her beloved and honored Raphael. She had 
a faculty (which, fortunately for themselves, pure women 
often have) of ignoring all moral blotches in a character 
that won her admiration. She purified the objects of her 
regard by the mere act of turning such spotless eyes upon 
them. 

Hilda's despondency, nevertheless, while it dulled her 
perceptions in one respect, had deepened them in another; 
she saw beauty less vividly, but felt truth, or the lack of it, 
more profoundly. She began to suspect that some, at least, 
of her venerated painters, had left an inevitable hollowness 
in their works, because, in the most renowned of them, 
they essayed to express to the world what they had not in 
their own souls. They deified their light and wandering 
affections, and were continually playing off the tremendous 
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jest, alluded to above, of offering the features of some venal 
beauty to be enshrined in the holiest places. A deficiency 
of earnestness and absolute truth is generally discoverable 
in Italian pictures, after the art had become consummate. 
When you demand what is deepest, these painters have not 
wherewithal to respond. They substituted a keen intellec- 
tual perception, and a marvellous knack of external ar- 
rangement, instead of the live sympathy and sentiment 
which should have been their inspiration. And hence it hap- 
pens, that shallow and worldly men are among the best 
critics of their works; a taste for pictorial art is often no 
more than a polish upon the hard enamel of an artificial 
character. Hilda had lavished her whole heart upon it, and 
found (just as if she had lavished it upon a human idol) 
that the greater part was thrown away. 

For some of the earlier painters, however, she still re- 
tained much of her former reverence. Fra Angelico, she 
felt, must have breathed a humble aspiration between ev- 
ery two touches of his brush, in order to have made the 
finished picture such a visible prayer as we behold it, in 
the guise of a prim angel, or a saint without the human 
nature. Through all these dusky centuries, his works may 
still help a struggling heart to pray. Perugino was evidently 
a devout man; and the Virgin therefore revealed herself to 
him in loftier and sweeter faces of celestial womanhood, 
and yet with a kind of homeliness in their human mould, 
than even the genius of Raphael could imagine. Sodoma, 
beyond a question, both prayed and wept, while painting 
his fresco, at Siena, of Christ bound to a pillar. 

In her present need and hunger for a spiritual revelation, 
Hilda felt a vast and weary longing to see this last- 
mentioned picture once again. It is expressibly touching. 
So weary is the Saviour, and utterly worn out with agony, 
that his lips have fallen apart from mere exhaustion; his 
eyes seem to be set; he tries to lean his head against the 
pillar, but is kept from sinking down upon the ground only 
by the cords that bind him. One of the most striking effects 
produced, is the sense of loneliness. You behold Christ de- 
serted both in heaven and earth; that despair is in him 
which wrung forth the saddest utterance man ever made, 
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'Why hast Thou forsaken me?' Even in this extremity, how- 
ever, he is still divine. The great and reverent painter has 
not suffered the Son of God to be merely an object of pity, 
though depicting him in a state so profoundly pitiful. He 
is rescued from it, we know not how, by nothing less than 
miracle, by a celestial majesty and beauty, and some qual- 
ity of which these are the outward garniture. He is as much, 
and as visibly, our Redeemer, there bound, there fainting, 
and bleeding from the scourge, with the cross in view, as if 
he sat on his throne of glory in the heavens 1 Sodoma, in this 
matchless picture, has done more towards reconciling the 
incongruity of Divine Omnipotence and outraged, suffering 
Humanity, combined in one person, than the theologians 
ever did. 

This hallowed work of genius shows what pictorial art, 
devoutly exercised, might effect in behalf of religious truth; 
involving, as it does, deeper mysteries of revelation, and 
bringing them closer to man's heart, and making him ten- 
derer to be impressed by them, than the most eloquent 
words of preacher or prophet 

It is not of pictures like the above, that galleries, in Rome 
or elsewhere, are made up, but of productions immeasura- 
bly below them, and requiring to be appreciated by a very 
different frame of mind. Few amateurs are endowed with a 
tender susceptibility to the sentiment of a picture; they are 
not won from an evil life, nor anywise morally improved 
by it. The love of art, therefore, differs widely in its influ- 
ence from the love of nature; whereas, if art had not 
strayed away from its legitimate paths and aims, it ought 
to soften and sweeten the lives of its worshippers, in even a 
more exquisite degree than the contemplation of natural 
objects. But, of its own potency it has no such effect; and 
it fails, likewise, in that other test of its moral value which 
poor Hilda was now involuntarily trying upon it. It cannot 
comfort the heart in affliction; it grows dim when the 
shadow is upon us. 

So the melancholy girl wandered through those long gal- 
leries, and over the mosaic pavements of vast, solitary sa- 
loons, wondering what had become of the splendor that 
used to beam upon her from the walls. She grew sadly 
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critical, and condemned almost everything that she was 
wont to admire. Heretofore, her sympathy went deeply into 
a picture, yet seemed to leave a depth which it was inade- 
quate to sound; now, on the contrary, her perceptive faculty 
penetrated the canvas like a steel probe, and found but a 
crust of paint over an emptiness. Not that she gave up all 
art as worthless; only it had lost its consecration. One pic- 
ture in ten thousand, perhaps, ought to live in the applause 
of mankind, from generation to generation, until the colors 
fade and blacken out of sight, or the canvas rot entirely 
away. For the rest, let them be piled in garrets, just as the 
tolerable poets are shelved, when their little day is over. Is 
a painter more sacred than a poet? 

And as for these galleries of Roman palaces, they were 
to Hilda though she still trod them with the forlorn hope 
of getting back her sympathies they were drearier than the 
whitewashed walls of a prison corridor. If a magnificent pal- 
ace were founded, as was generally the case, on hardened 
gilt and a stony conscience if the prince or cardinal who 
stole the marble of his vast mansion from the Coliseum, or 
some Roman temple, had perpetrated still deadlier crimes, 
as probably he did there could be no fitter punishment for 
his ghost than to wander perpetually through these long 
suites of rooms, over the cold marble or mosaic of the floors, 
growing chiller at every eternal footstep. Fancy the pro- 
genitor of the Dorias thus haunting those heavy halls 
where his posterity reside! Nor would it assuage his monot- 
onous misery, but increase it manifold, to be compelled to 
scrutinize those masterpieces of art, which he collected with 
so much cost and care, and gazing at them unintelligently, 
still leave a further portion of his vital warmth at every one. 

Such, or of a similar kind, is the torment of those who 
seek to enjoy pictures in an uncongenial mood. Every 
haunter of picture-galleries, we should imagine, must have 
experienced it, in greater or less degree; Hilda never till 
now, but now most bitterly. 

And now, for the first time in her lengthened absence, 
comprising so many years of her young life, she began to 
be acquainted with the exile's pain. Her pictorial imagina- 
tion brought up vivid scenes of her native village, with its 
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great, old elm-trees; and the neat, comfortable houses, scat- 
tered along the wide, grassy margin of its street, and the 
white meeting-house, and her mother's very door, and the 
stream of gold-brown water, which her taste for color had 
kept flowing, all this while, through her remembrance. Oh, 
dreary streets, palaces, churches, and imperial sepulchres 
of hot and dusty Rome, with the muddy Tiber eddying 
through the midst, instead of the gold-brown rivulet! How 
she pined under this crumbly magnificence, as if it were 
piled all upon her human heart! How she yearned for that 
native homeliness, those familiar sights, those faces which 
she had known always, those days that never brought any 
strange event; that life of sober week-days, and a solemn 
sabbath at the close! The peculiar fragrance of a flower- 
bed, which Hilda used to cultivate, came freshly to her 
memory, across the windy sea, and through the long years 
since the flowers had withered. Her heart grew faint at the 
hundred reminiscences that were awakened by that remem- 
bered smell of dead blossoms; it was like opening a drawer, 
where many things were laid away, and every one of them 
scented with lavender and dried rose-leaves. . . . 



William Dean Howells: Winter and 
Spring in Venice 



[This piece is an excerpt from William Dean Howells's 
Venetian Days, which he wrote while serving as Consul in 
Venice (1861-65) . It is the first and, to my mind, the finest 
of his many travel books; even today it has much to recom- 
mend it. Also, it is the book which, not counting the cam- 
paign biography of Lincoln which brought him his consular 
appointment, marked his debut as an author. In a preface 
dated many years later, he observed that he was incredibly 
young when he began composing his impressions of Venice 
during the last year of its occupation by the Austrians. He 
began the work at the age of twenty-four, bringing it to 
completion at twenty-seven; and he recalled that, in turning 
against the romantic Venice by means of which Byron and 
the Byronic poets and novelists had added to the excite- 
ment of generations of tourists, he had resolved to eliminate 
all flamboyant coloring and to concentrate instead on the 
real life of the place.] 



WINTER 

It was winter when I first came to Venice, and my experi- 
ences of the city were not all purely aesthetic. There was, 
indeed, an every-day roughness and discomfort in the 
weather, which travellers passing their first winter in Italy 
find it hard to reconcile with the habitual ideas of the sea- 
son's clemency in the South. But winter is apt to be very 
severe in mild climates. People do not acknowledge it, 
making a wretched pretence that it is summer only a little 
out of humor. 
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The Germans have introduced stoves at Venice, but they 
are not in much favor with the Italians, who think their 
heat unwholesome, and endure a degree of cold, in their 
wish to dispense with fire, which we of the winter-lands 
know nothing of in our houses. They pay for their absurd 
prejudice with terrible chilblains; and their hands, which 
suffer equally with their feet, are, in the case of those most 
exposed to the cold, objects pitiable to behold when the 
itching and the effort to allay it has turned them into 
bloated masses of sores. It is not a pleasant thing to speak 
of; and the constant sight of the affliction among people 
who bring you bread, cut you cheese, and weigh you out 
sugar by no means reconciles the Northern stomach to its 
prevalence. I have observed that priests and those who have 
much to do in the frigid churches are the worst sufferers 
in this way; and I think no one can help noting in the 
harsh, raw winter-complexion (for in summer the tone is 
quite different) of the women of all classes the protests of 
systems cruelly starved of the warmth which health de- 
mands. 

The houses are, naturally enough in this climate, where 
there are eight months of summer in the year, all built with 
a view to coolness in summer, and the rooms which are not 
upon the ground-floor are very large, lofty, and cold. In the 
palaces, indeed, there are two suites of apartments, the 
smaller and cozier suite upon the first floor for the winter, 
and the grander and airier chambers and saloons above, 
for defence against the insidious heats of the sirocco. But, 
for the most part, people must occupy the same room sum- 
mer and winter, the sole change being in the strip of carpet 
laid meagrely before the sofa during the latter season. In the 
comparatively few houses where carpets are the rule, and 
not the exception, they are always removed during the sum- 
mer, for the triple purpose of sparing them some months' 
wear, banishing fleas and other domestic insects, and show- 
ing off the beauty of the oiled and shining pavement, which 
in the meanest houses is tasteful, and in many of the better 
sort is often inwrought with figures and! designs of mosaic 
work. All the floors in Venice are of stone; and whether of 
marble flags, or of that species of composition formed of 
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dark cement, with fragments of colored marble imbedded, 
and smoothed and polished to the most glassy and even 
surface, and the general effect and complexion of petrified 
plum-pudding, all the floors are death-cold in winter. Peo- 
ple sit with their feet upon cushions, and their bodies 
muffled in furs and wadded gowns. When one goes out into 
the sun, one often finds an overcoat too heavy, but it never 
gives warmth enough in the house, where the Venetian 
sometimes wears it. Indeed, the sun is recognized by Vene- 
tians as the only legitimate source of heat, and they sell his 
favor at fabulous prices to such foreigners as take the lodg- 
ings into which he shines. 

It is those who remain in-doors, therefore, who are ex- 
posed to the utmost rigor of the winter, and people spend 
as much of their time as possible in the open air. The Riva 
degli Schiavoni catches the warm afternoon sun in its whole 
extent, and is then thronged with promenaders of every 
class, condition, age, and sex; and whenever the sun shines 
in the Piazza, shivering fashion eagerly courts its favor. At 
night men crowd the close little caffd, where they recipro- 
cate smoke, respiration, and animal heat, and thus temper 
the inclemency of the weather, and beguile the time with 
solemn loafing and the perusal of dingy little journals, 
drinking small cups of black coffee, and playing long games 
of chess, an evening that seemed to me as torpid and life- 
less as a Lap's, and intolerable when I remembered the 
bright, social winter evenings of another and happier land 
and civilization. 

Sometimes you find a heated stove that is to say, one 
in which there has been a fire during the day in a Vene- 
tian house; but the stove seems usually to be placed in the 
room for ornament, or else to be engaged only in diffusing 
a very acrid smoke, as if the Venetian preferred to take 
warmth, as other people do snuff, by inhalation. The stove 
itself is a curious structure, and built commonly of bricks 
and plastering, whitewashed and painted outside. It is a 
great consumer of fuel, and radiates but little heat. By dint 
of constant wooding I contrived to warm mine; but my 
Italian friends always avoided its vicinity when they came 
to see me, and most amusingly regarded my determination 
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to be comfortable as part of the eccentricity inseparable 
from the Anglo-Saxon character. 

I dare say they would not trifle with winter thus, if they 
knew him in his northern moods. But the only voluntary 
concession they make to his severity is the scaldino, and this 
is made chiefly by the yielding sex, who are denied the 
warmth of the cajf&. The use of the scaldino is known to 
all ranks, but it is the women of the poorer orders who are 
most addicted to it. The scaldino is a small pot of glazed 
earthenware, having an earthen bale: and with this handle 
passed over the arm, and the pot full of bristling charcoal, 
the Veneziana's defence against cold is complete. She car- 
ries her scaldino with her in the house from room to room, 
and takes it with her into the street; and it has often been 
my fortune in the churches to divide my admiration be- 
tween the painting over the altar and the poor old crone 
kneeling before it, who, while she sniffed and whispered a 
gelid prayer, and warmed her heart with religion, baked 
her dirty palms in the carbonic fumes of the scaldino. In 
one of the public bathhouses in Venice there are four prints 
upon the walls, intended to convey to the minds of the 
bathers a poetical idea of the four seasons. There is nothing 
remarkable in the symbolization of Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn; but Winter is nationally represented by a fine lady 
dressed in furred robes, with her feet upon a cushioned 
footstool and a scaldino in her lapl When we talk of being 
invaded in the north, we poetize the idea of deference by 
the figure of defending our hearthstones. Alas! could we 
fight for our sacred scaldini? 

Happy are the men who bake chestnuts, and sell hot 
pumpkins and pears, for they can unite pleasure and profit. 
There are some degrees of poverty below the standard of 
the scaldino, and the beggars and the wretcheder poor keep 
themselves warm, I think, by sultry recollections of sum- 
mer, as Don Quixote proposed to subsist upon savory re- 
membrances, during one of his periods of fast. One mendi- 
cant whom I know, and who always sits upon the steps of 
a certain bridge, succeeds, I believe, as the season ad- 
vances, in heating the marble beneath him by firm and un- 
swerving adhesion, and establishes a reciprocity of warmth 
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with it. I have no reason to suppose that he ever deserts his 
seat for a moment during the whole winter; and indeed, it 
would be a vicious waste of comfort to do so. 

In the winter, the whole city sniffs, and if the Pipchin 
theory of the effect of sniffing upon the eternal interests of 
the soul be true, few people go to heaven from Venice. I 
sometimes wildly wondered if Desdemona, in her time, 
sniffed, and found little comfort in the reflection that Shy- 
lock must have had a cold in his head. There is comparative 
warmth in the broad squares before the churches, but the 
narrow streets are bitter thorough-draughts, and fell in- 
fluenza lies in wait for its prey in all those picturesque, 
seducing little courts of which I have spoken. 

It is, however, in the churches, whose cool twilight and 
airy height one finds so grateful in summer, that the sharp- 
est malice of the winter is felt; and having visited a score 
of them soon after my arrival, I deferred the remaining 
seventy-five or eighty, together with the gallery of the 
Academy, until advancing spring should in some degree 
have mitigated the severity of their temperature. As far as 
my imagination affected me, I thought the Gothic churches 
much more tolerable than the temples of Renaissance art. 
The empty bareness of these, with their huge marbles and 
their soulless splendors of theatrical sculpture, their frescoed 
roofs and broken arches, was insufferable. The arid grace 
of Palladio's architecture was especially grievous to the 
sense in cold weather; and I warn the traveller who goes 
to see the lovely Madonnas of Bellini to beware how he 
trusts himself in winter to the gusty, arctic magnificence of 
the church of the Redentore. But by all means the coldest 
church in the city is that of the Jesuits, which those who 
have seen it will remember for its famous marble drapery. 
This base, mechanical surprise (for it is a trick, and not 
art) is effected by inlaying the white marble of columns 
and pulpits and altars with a certain pattern of verd- 
antique. The workmanship is marvellously skilful and the 
material costly, but it only gives the church the effect of 
being draped in damask linen; and even where the marble 
is carven ip, vast and heavy folds over a pulpit to simulate a 
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curtain, or wrought in figures on the steps of the high altar 
to represent a carpet, it has no richness of effect, but a 
poverty, a coldness, a harshness, indescribably tableclothy. 
I think all this has tended to chill the soul of the sacristan, 
who is the feeblest and thinnest sacristan conceivable., with 
a frost of white hair on his temples quite incapable of 
thawing. In this dreary sanctuary is one of Titian's great 
paintings, The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, to which 
(though it is so cunningly disposed as to light that no one 
ever yet saw the whole picture at once) you turn involun- 
tarily, envious of the Saint toasting so comfortably on his 
gridiron amid all that frigidity. . . . 

But after all, the disagreeable winter, which hardly com- 
mences before Christmas, and which ends about the mid- 
dle of March, is but a small part of the glorious Venetian 
year; and even this ungracious season has a loveliness, at 
times, which it can have nowhere but in Venice. What 
summer-delight of other lands cotdd match the beauty of 
the first Venetian snow-fall which I saw? It had snowed 
overnight, and in the morning when I woke it was still 
snowing. The flakes fell softly and vertically through the 
motionless air, and all the senses were full of languor and 
repose. It was rapture to lie still, and after a faint glimpse 
of the golden-winged angel on the bell-tower of St. Mark's 
to give indolent eyes solely to the contemplation of the roof 
opposite, where the snow lay half an inch deep upon the 
brown tiles. The little scene a few square yards of roof, a 
chimney-pot, and a dormer-windowwas all that the most 
covetous spirit could demand; and I lazily lorded it over 
that domain of pleasure, while the lingering mists of a 
dream of new-world events blent themselves with the luxu- 
rious humor of the moment and the calm of the snow-fall, 
and made my reverie one of the perf ectest things in the 
world. When I was lost the deepest in it, I was inexpres- 
sibly touched and gratified by the appearance of a black 
cat at the dormer-window. In Venice, roofs commanding 
pleasant exposures seem to be chiefly devoted to the cul- 
tivation of this animal, and there are many cats in Venice. 
My black cat looked wondering upon the snow for a mo- 
ment,, and then ran across the roof. Nothing could have 
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been better. Any creature less silent, or in point of move- 
ment less soothing to the eye, than a cat would have been 
torture of the spirit. As it was, this little piece of action 
contented me so well that I left everything else out of my 
reverie, and could only think how deliciously the cat har- 
monized with the snow-covered tiles, the chimney-pot, and 
the dormer-window. I began to long for her reappear- 
ance, but when she did come forth, and repeat her manoeu- 
vre, I ceased to have the slightest interest in the matter, and 
experienced only the disgust of satiety. I had felt ennui, 
nothing remained but to get up and change my relations 
with the world. . . . 



SPRING 

. . , The loungers at Florian's were the most interesting, be- 
cause they were the most various. People of all shades of 
politics met in the dainty little saloons, though there were 
shades of division even there, and they did not mingle. The 
Italians carefully assorted themselves in a room furnished 
with green velvet, and the Austrians and the Austriacanti 
frequented a red-velvet room. They were curious to look 
at, those tranquil, indolent, Italian loafers, and I had an 
uncommon relish for them. They seldom spoke together, 
and when they did speak, they burst from silence into 
tumultuous controversy, and then lapsed again into perfect 
silence. The elder among them sat with their hands care- 
fully folded on the heads of their sticks, gazing upon the 
ground, or else buried themselves in tihe perusal of the 
French journals. The younger stood a good deal about the 
doorways, and now and then passed a gentle, gentle jest 
with the elegant waiters in black coats and white cravats, 
who hurried to and fro with the orders, and called them 
out in strident tones to the accountant at his little table; or 
sometimes these young idlers made a journey to the room 
devoted to ladies and forbidden to smokers, looked long and 
deliberately in upon its loveliness, and then returned to the 
bosom of their taciturn companions. By chance I found 
them playing chess, but very rarely. They were all well- 
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dressed, handsome men, with beards carefully cut, brilliant 
hats and boots, and conspicuously clean linen. I used to 
wonder who they were, to what order of society they be- 
longed, and whether they, like my worthless self, had never 
anything else but lounging at Florian's to do; but I really 
know none of these things to this day. Some men in Venice 
spend their noble, useful lives in this way, and it was the 
proud reply of a Venetian father, when asked of what pro- 
fession his son was, *fi in Piazza!* That was, he bore a cane, 
wore light gloves, and stared from Florian's windows at the 
ladies who went by. 

At the Caffe Quadri, immediately across the Piazza, 
there was a scene of equal hopefulness. But there, all was a 
glitter of uniforms, and the idling was carried on with a 
great noise of conversation in Austrian-German. Heaven 
knows what it was all about, but I presume the talk was 
upon topics of mutual improvement, calculated to advance 
the interests of self-government and mankind. These officers 
were very comely, intelligent-looking people, with the most 
good-natured faces. They came and went restlessly, sitting 
down and knocking their steel scabbards against the tables, 
or rising and straddling off with their long swords kicking 
against their legs. They are the most stylish soldiers in the 
world, and one has no notion how ill they can dress when 
left to themselves, till one sees them in civil clothes. 

Further up toward the Fabbrica Nuova (as the Imperial 
Palace is called), under the Procuratie Vecchie, is the Caffe 
Specchi, frequented only by young Italians, of an order less 
wealthy than those who go to Florian's. Across from this 
caff& is that of the Emperor of Austria, resorted to chiefly 
by non-commissioned officers, and civilian officials of lower 
grade. You know the latter, at a glance, by their beard, 
which in Venice is an index to every man's politics: no 
Austriacante wears the imperial, no Italianissimo shaves it. 
Next is the Caffe Suttil, rather Austrian, and frequented by 
Italian codini, or old fogies, in politics: gray old fellows, 
who caress their sticks with more constant zeal than even 
the elders at Florian's. Quite at the other end of the 
Procuratie Nuove is the Caffe of the Greeks, a nation which 
I have commonly seen represented there by two or three 
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Albanians with an Albanian boy, who, being dressed exactly 
like his father, curiously impressed me, as if he were the 
young of some Oriental animal say a boy-elephant, or in- 
fant camel. 

I hope that the reader adds to this sketch, even in the 
winter time, occasional tourists under the Procuratie, at the 
caff, and in the shops where the shop-keepers are devour- 
ing them with the keenness of an appetite unsated by the 
hordes of summer visitors. I hope that the reader also groups 
me fishermen, gondoliers, beggars, and loutish boys about 
the base of St. Mark's and at the feet of the three flag- 
staffs before the church; that he passes me a slatternly 
woman and a frowzy girl or two through the Piazza oc- 
casionally; and that he calls down the flocks of pigeons 
hovering near. I fancy the latter half ashamed to show 
themselves, as being aware that they are a great humbug, 
and unrightfully in the guide-books. 

Meantime, while I sit at Florian's, sharing and studying 
the universal worthlessness about me, the brief winter 
passes, and the spring of the south so unlike the ardent 
season of the north, where it bums full summer before the 
snows are dried upon the fields descends upon the city and 
the sea. But except in the little gardens of the palaces, and 
where here and there a fig-tree lifts its head to peer over a 
lofty stone wall, the spring finds no response of swelling 
bud and unfolding leaf, and it is human nature alone which 
welcomes it. Perhaps it is for this reason that the welcome 
is more visible in Venice than elsewhere, and that here, 
where the effect of the season is narrowed and limited to 
men's hearts, the joy it brings is all the keener and deeper. 
It is certain at least that the rapture is more demonstrative. 
The city, at all times voiceful, seems to burst into song with 
the advent of these golden days and silver nights. Bands of 
young men go singing through the moonlit streets, and 
the Grand Canal reechoes the music of the parties of young 
girls as they drift along in the scarcely moving boats, and 
sing the glories of the lagoons and the loves of fishermen 
and gondoliers. In the Public Gardens they walk and sing; 
and wandering minstrels come forth before the caf&, and 
it is hard to get beyond the tinkling of guitars and the scrap- 
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ing of fiddles. It is as if the city had put off its winter 
humor with its winter dress; and as Venice in winter is the 
dreariest and gloomiest place in the world, so in spring it 
is the fullest of joy and light. There is a pleasant bustle in 
the streets, a ceaseless clatter of feet over the stones of the 
squares, and a constant movement of boats upon the canals. 
We say, in a cheap and careless way, that the southern 
peoples have no homes. But this is true only in a restricted 
sense, for the Italian, and the Venetian especially, makes 
the whole city his home in pleasant weather. No one re- 
mains under a roof who can help it; and now, as I said 
before, the fascinating out-door life begins. All day long the 
people sit and drink coffee and eat ices, and gossip to- 
gether before the caffe, and the soft midnight sees the same 
diligent idlers in their places. The promenade is at all sea- 
sons the favorite Italian amusement; it has its rigidly fixed 
hours, and its limits are also fixed: but now, in spring, even 
the promenade is a little lawless, and the crowds upon 
the Riva sometimes walk as far as the Public Gardens, and 
throng all the wider avenues and the Piazza; while young 
Venice comes to take the sun at St. Mark's in the arms of 
its high-breasted nurses, mighty country-women, who, in 
their bright costumes, their dangling chains, and head- 
dresses of gold and silver baubles, stride through the Piazza 
with the high, free-stepping movement of blood-horses, and 
look like the women of some elder race of barbaric vigor 
and splendor, which, but for them, had passed away from 
our puny, dull-clad times, 

e 1 la stagion che ognuno s* innamora;* 

and now young girls steal to tibeir balconies, and linger 
there for hours, subtly conscious of the young men saunter- 
ing to and fro, and looking up at them from beneath. Now, 
in the shady little courts, the Venetian housewives, who 
must perforce remain indoors, put out their heads and gos- 
sip from window to- window; while the pretty water- 
carriers, filling their buckets from the wells below, chatter 
and laugh, at their work. Every street down which you look 
is likewise vocal with gossip; and if the picturesque projec- 
tion of balconies, shutters, and chimneys, of which the vista 
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is full, hide the heads of the gossipers, be sure there is a 
face looking out of every window for all that, and the social, 
expansive presence of the season is felt there. 

The poor, whose sole luxury the summer is, lavish the 
spring upon themselves unsparingly. They come forth 
from their dark dens in crumbling palaces and damp base- 
ments, and live in the sunlight and the welcome air. They 
work, they eat, they sleep out of doors. Mothers of families 
sit about their doors and spin, or walk volubly up and down 
with other slatternly matrons, armed with spindle and dis- 
taff; while their raven-haired daughters, lounging near the 
threshold, chase the covert insects that haunt the tangles of 
the children's locks. Within doors shines the bare bald head 
of the grandmother, who never ceases talking for an instant. 

Before the winter passed, I had changed my habitation 
from rooms near the Piazza to quarters on the Campo San 
Bartolomeo, through which the busiest street in Venice 
passes, from St. Mark's to the Rialto Bridge. It is one of the 
smallest squares of the city, and the very noisiest, and here 
the spring came with intolerable uproar. I had taken my 
rooms early in March, when the tumult under my windows 
amounted only to a cheerful stir, and made company for 
me; but when the winter broke, and the windows were 
opened, I found that I had too much society. 

Each carnpo in Venice is a little city, self-contained and 
independent. Each has its church, of which it was in the 
earliest times the burial-ground; and each within its limits 
compasses an apothecary's shop, a mercer's and draper's 
shop, a blacksmith's and shoemaker's shop, a caf&, more 
or less brilliant, a green-grocer's and fruiterer's, a family 
grocery, nay, there is also a second-hand merchant's shop 
where you buy and sell every kind of worn-out thing at 
the lowest rates. Of course there is a coppersmith's and a 
watchmaker's, and pretty certainly a wood-carver's and 
gilder's, while without a barber's shop no campo could pre- 
serve its integrity or inform itself of the social and political 
news of the day. In addition to all these elements of bustle 
and disturbance, San Bartolomeo swarmed with the traffic 
and rang with the bargains of the Rialto market. 

Here the small dealer makes up in boastful clamor for 
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the absence of quantity and assortment in his wares; and it 
often happens that an almost imperceptible boy, with a 
card of shirt-buttons and a paper of hairpins, is much worse 
than the Anvil Chorus with real anvils. Fishermen, with 
baskets of fish upon their heads; peddlers, with trays of 
housewife wares; louts who dragged baskets of lemons and 
oranges back and forth by long cords; men who sold water 
by the glass; charlatans who advertised cement for mend- 
ing broken dishes, and drops for the cure of toothache; 
jugglers who spread their carpets and arranged their tem- 
ples of magic upon the ground; organists who ground their 
organs; and poets of the people who brought out new songs, 
and sang and sold them to the crowd; these were the chil- 
dren of confusion, whom the pleasant sun and friendly air 
woke to frantic and interminable uproar in San Bartolomeo. 

Yet there was a charm about all this at first, and I spent 
much time in the study of the vociferous life under my 
windows, trying to make out the meaning of the different 
cries, and to trace them back to their sources. There was 
one which, puzzled me for a long timea sharp, pealing cry 
that ended in a wail of angry despair, and, rising high above 
all other sounds, impressed the spirit like the cry of that 
bird in the tropic forests which the terrified Spaniards called 
the alma perdida. After many days of listening and trem- 
bling, I found that it proceeded from a wretched, sun- 
burnt girl, who carried about some dozens of knotted pears, 
and whose hair hung disheveled round her eyes, bloodshot 
with the strain of her incessant shrieks. 

In San Bartolomeo, as in other squares, the buildings are 
palaces above and shops below. The ground-floor is de- 
voted to the small commerce of various kinds already men- 
tioned; tihe first story above is occupied by tradesmen's 
families; and on the third or fourth floor is the apparta- 
mento signofile. From the balconies of these stories hung 
the cages of innumerable finches, canaries, blackbirds, and 
savage parrots, which sang and screamed with delight in 
the noise that rose from the crowd. All the human life, 
therefore, which the spring drew to the casements was per- 
ceptible only in dumb show. One of the palaces opposite 
was used as a hotel, and faces continually appeared at the 
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windows. By all odds the most interesting figure there was 
that of a stout peasant serving-girl, dressed in a white 
knitted jacket, a crimson neckerchief, and a bright-colored 
gown, and wearing long dangling ear-rings of yellowest 
gold. For hours this idle maiden balanced herself half over 
the balcony-rail in perusal of the people under her, and I 
suspect made love at that distance, and in that constrained 
position, to some one in the crowd. On another balcony, a 
lady sat and knitted with crimson yarn; and at the window 
of still another house, a damsel now looked out upon the 
square, and now gave a glance into the room, in the evi- 
dent direction of a mirror. Venetian neighbors have the 
amiable custom of studying one another's features through 
opera-glasses; but I could not persuade myself to use this 
means of learning the mirror's response to the damsel's con- 
stant Tair or not?' being a believer in every woman's right 
to look well a little way off. I shunned whatever trifling 
temptation there was in the case, and turned again to the 
campo beneathto the placid dandies about the door of the 
caffe, to the tide of passers from the Merceria; the smooth- 
shaven Venetians of other days, and the bearded Venetians 
of these; the dark-eyed, white-faced Venetian girls, hooped 
in cruel disproportion to the narrow streets, but richly clad, 
and moving with southern grace; the files of heavily bur- 
dened soldiers; the little policemen loitering lazily about 
with their swords at their sides, and in their spotless Aus- 
trian uniforms. 

As the spring advances in Venice, and the heat increases, 
the expansive delight with which the city hails its coming 
passes into a tranquiller humor, as if the joy of the beauti- 
ful season had sunk too deeply into the city's heart for ut- 
terance. I, too, felt this longing for quiet, and as San 
Bartolomeo continued untouched by it, and all day roared 
and thundered under my windows, and all night long gave 
itself up to sleepless youths who there melodiously bayed 
the moon in chorus, I was obliged to abandon San Bartolo- 
meo, and seek calmer quarters, where I might enjoy the 
last luxurious sensations of the spring-time in peace. 

Now, with the city's lapse into this tranquiller humor, 
the promenades cease. The facchino gives all his leisure to 
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sleeping in the sun; and in the mellow afternoons there is 
scarcely a space of six feet square on the Riva degli 
Schiavoni which does not bear its brown-cloaked peasant 
basking face-downward in the warmth. The broad steps of 
the bridges are by right the berths of the beggars; the sailors 
and fishermen slumber in their boats; and the gondoliers, if 
they do not sleep, are yet placated by the season, and for- 
bear to quarrel, and only break into brief clamors at the 
sight of inaccessible Inglesi passing near them under the 
guard of valets de place. Even the play of children ceases, 
except in the Public Gardens, where the children of the 
poor have indolent games, and sport as noiselessly as the 
lizards that slide from shadow to shadow and glitter in the 
sun asleep. This vernal silence of the city possesses you, 
the stranger in it, not with sadness, not with melancholy, 
but with a deep sense of the sweetness of doing nothing, 
and an indifference to all purposes and chances. If ever you 
cared to have your name on men's tongues, behold! that 
old yearning for applause is dead. Praise would strike like 
pain through this delicious calm. And blame? It is a wild 
and frantic thing to dare it by any effort. Repose takes you 
to her inmost heart, and you learn her secrets arcana un- 
intelligible to you in the new-world life of bustle and strug- 
gle. Old lines of lazy rhyme win new color and meaning. 
The mystical, indolent poems whose music once charmed 
away all will to understand them are revealed now with- 
out your motion. Now, at last, you know why 

'It was an Abyssinian maid' 

who played upon the dulcimer. And Xanadu? It is the land 
in which you were born! 

The slumbrous bells murmur to each other in the la- 
goons; the white sail faints into the white distance; the 
gondola slides athwart the sheeted silver of the bay; the 
blind beggar, who seemed sleepless as fate, dozes at his post. 



Charles Eliot Norton: Letters from 
Paris, Florence., and Siena 



[With Charles Eliot Norton we enter into a new period in 
the relation between the New England mind and the Eu- 
ropean world. Norton, though likewise a descendant of one 
of the first families in Puritanism, was no longer capable of 
that primal rejection of art as a sensuous medium which 
we noted in Emerson and in Hawthorne. Only twenty-four 
years younger than Emerson, Norton saw himself so dis- 
tantly situated from the latter that he could speak of him 
as of an heroic figure in the past, the friend and helper of 
America's youth, who belonged to *the pure and innocent 
age of the Presidency of Monroe or John Quincy Adams 
... as remote almost from us as Plato himself/ 

In his youth Norton was known as the young saint of 
Unitarianisin, but in later years he became a partisan of 
the pre-Raphaelite movement and a close friend of Ruskin; 
and as a professor of fine arts at Harvard he taught his 
students that architecture, painting, and sculpture were not 
products of frivolity, but forms of spiritual illumination. In 
his letters one observes an attitude of intimacy toward Eu- 
rope of the kind conspicuously lacking in the distinguished 
travelers of his own race and background who preceded 
him. He felt that the Old World and the New were not so 
far apart after all. Thus, when writing to James Russell 
Lowell that the future was dark in Europe because of the 
discontent of the laboring classes, he was pkinly thinking 
that his own country was facing the same crisis; and when 
he remarked that Italy was turning toward democracy and 
commerce, and that 'the railroad whistle just behind the 
church of Santa Maria Novella . . . sounds precisely as it 
sounds at the Back Bay or at the Fitchburg Station, 7 it had 
become clear to him that the differences between Europe 
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and America were being annulled by their common adop- 
tion of the industrial system.] 



To Mrs. C. E. Norton, Paris, October 7, 1868 

. . . This morning after breakfast Longfellow came in and 
sat with us for an hour, sweet and cordial as could be; then 
we went to the Louvre. . . . We came away tired and 
lunched, and then went to the Japanese shop which Whis- 
tler frequents and where is a wonderful collection of beauti- 
ful and rare work, and where I expounded to Ruskin a little 
of the Japanese art, of which he knew absolutely nothing, 
as it is shown in their handicraft. Then we drove to the 
Bois . . . and at eight o'clock went to the Francois to hear 
'Tartuffe' and He Barbier de Seville.' . . . 



To Chaitncey Wright, Florence, December 5, 

... If you could come in, as I have fancied and as I wish, 
our talk would be of familiar things, not of Florentine pic- 
tures and antiquities, not of the heroes of Boccaccio's 
stories, -but of horse cars and boarding houses, and of all 
the immortal incidents of the last week in Cambridge. Jane 
and Grace would, indeed, arrange with you for a long walk 
to-morrow to Fiesole, passing by the viUa that Michel 
Angelo built for Landor to live in! or if that, they thought, 
were too far they would propose to show you the way to 
Lorenzo the Magniflcent's favourite villa of Cariggi, which 
lies a mile to the north of our house. I don't know who 
designed this villa in which we are living, but, whoever 
he was, he had a share in that love of variety and pic- 
turesqueness which is the common heritage of Italian build- 
ers, and gives to the poorest house in the dullest town or 
village a delightful individuality and expression of personal 
character. In this is one of the great charms of Italian 
towns, no two houses are alike, each has its own look and 
character; there are no streets built by contract with houses 
cut to measure on one pattern; but the streets look as streets 
ought to look, as if they had grown into shape and form 
out of the various will and taste of the men and women 
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who first built and then occupied their houses. The enter- 
tainment, the pleasantness, the charm as of a varied natural 
scene, which this variety of expression gives to a town are 
hardly to be overstated. You can study national traits in 
doors and windows and balconies, national traits in in- 
dividual instances, you can read history in battlements and 
chirnney-pots, or romance in arcades and terraces. There 
used to be even more of this expressiveness and historic 
interest in the great Italian towns than there is now, for 
the prosperity, so-called, of the last few years has developed 
the commercial and trading taste,the taste of New York 
and Paris, the taste for what is fashionable and fresh and 
showy, so that many old walls have been torn down and 
whitewashed, many precious bits of art or character sacri- 
ficed, that the new generation may have the satisfaction of 
displaying its new wealth in the style which emulates that 
of Chicago or St. Louis. Italy in losing tyrants, in becoming 
constitutional, in taking to trade, is doing what she can to 
spoil her charm. The railroad whistle just behind the 
church of Santa Maria Novella, or just beyond the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, sounds precisely as it sounds on the Back 
Bay or at the Fitchburg Station, and it and the common 
school are Americanizing the land to a surprising degree. 
Happy country! Fortunate people! Before long they may 
hope for their Greeleys, their Beechers, and their Fisks. 

The effort Italy is making to adapt herself to Constitu- 
tional forms of government is highly creditable, for the 
panacea does not suit her temperament or her conditions. 
An ignorant people, an unintelligent and dissolute king, an 
upper class unaccustomed to administration, public men 
unused to debate, would anywhere make the success of a 
constitutional experiment doubtful, but here where the 
temperament of the nation is passionate rather than ra- 
tional, where neither civic virtues nor political discipline 
have existed for centuries, where, indeed, the idea of Italy 
as a commonwealth has to be created, there will be noth- 
ing strange if the experiment should fail. Constitutional 
monarchy may lead to a constitutional republic, that to an 
unconstitutional Despotism. 

The future is very dark in Europe, and to me it looks 
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as if we were entering on a period quite new in history, 
one in which the questions on which parties will divide, 
and from which outbreak after outbreak of passion and 
violence will arise, will no longer be political but immedi- 
ately social. Everywhere in the lower classes,~-that is, in 
the labouring classes and those below them, not merely a 
spirit of discontent exists, but a more or less distinctly for- 
mulated opposition to existing social institutions and ar- 
rangements. In Italy, just as in Switzerland, Germany, 
France, and England, there is complaint about division of 
property, talk of rights of labour, of rates of wages, and 
other such matters, no longer in the calm style of profes- 
sorial political economy, but in the heated discussions of 
conventions of workingmen, and committees of trade so- 
cieties. Much of the talk is helpless enough, vague, wild, 
and ignorant to the last degree, but not the less dangerous 
for that. Some of it is strong, full of abstract sense, and 
quite unanswerable from the point of view of one who be- 
lieves in and aims at the ultimate greatest good of the 
greatest number. It is all interesting not so much as an ex- 
pression of what, alas! we know only too well, the wretch- 
edness of the poor, as of what they desire, believe in and 
hope for, as affording glimpses of what they imagine to 
be the true social state, of an ideal at which they aim. 
Whether our period of economical enterprise, unlimited 
competition, and unrestrained individualism, is the highest 
stage of human progress is to me very doubtful; and some- 
times when I see the existing conditions of European (to 
say nothing of American) social order, bad as they are for 
the mass alike of upper and of lower classes, I wonder 
whether our civilization can maintain itself against the 
forces which are banding together for the destruction of 
many of the institutions in which it is embodied, or whether 
we are not to have another period of decline, fall, and ruin 
and revival, like that of the first thirteen hundred years of 
our era. It would not grieve me much to know that this 
were to be the case. No man who knows what society at 
the present day really is, but must agree that it is not worth 
preserving on its present basis. . . . 
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To J. R. Lowell, Florence, February 2,4, 1870 

... I went to see old Seymour Kirkup. 1 He lives just the 
other side of the Ponte VeccMo, in the first house on the 
bank of the river to the left, and his windows look out on 
one of the most picturesque views in this city of pictur- 
esqueness, up and down the river, across it, by way of the 
heaped, irregular roofs of the Ponte Vecchio to the tower 
of the Old Palace and all the rest that you see with your 
eyes shut. You enter his apartment through the kitchen, 
which is tenanted by three or four females of various age 
who may be Ms servants or perhaps hold or liave held a 
double relation to him, such as may exist witih great sim- 
plicity in this liberal land. There is a completely Italian 
look about everything. The next room to the kitchen is a 
great antechamber, with windows on the river, and with 
the look of the room of an old artist and collector; book- 
shelves crowded with dusty volumes, you take down one 
and find it the Aldus Juvenal of 1501, another and it is 
the first edition of the Annotations of the Deputies on the 
Decameron, another and it is an undated astrological tract 
of the 15th century, full of curious woodcuts. About the 
room on the wails, on tables, on chairs, in corners, are pic- 
tures, bits of old armour, old Japanese porcelain, terra 
cotta busts, Etruscan vases, fragments of marble bas-relief, 
all covered with dust, and lying pell-mell. 

I had seen all these before, but yesterday I was kept 
waiting while the old gentleman finished Ms dinner, and 
had time to look more carefully at some of the many ob- 
jects that were worth seeing. One of the most striking is a 
bust in terra cotta of Machiavelli of which the face and a 
great part of the head were plainly formed from a cast of 
the living person. It is a better bust than the well-known 
one in the Uffizi, more natural than that, and obviously 
full of the external semblance of the man. The large strong 
solid skull, and features, the low forehead, the fine ear, the 

1 Seymour Stocker Kirkup (1788-1880), a notable figure in 
Florence; a painter, a friend of Haydon and Blake, present at 
the funerals of both Keats and Shelley. 
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deep-set wide eyes, the thick nose, the broad mouth with 
its large lips, the staunch chin, all make up a head and 
unite in an expression of which the real meaning is as diffi- 
cult to decipher as that of the works of the man who looks 
thus both fine and coarse, both noble and vulgar, both intel- 
lectual and sensual, both proud and mean. One sees the 
whole intricate and divided nature here. It is the Floren- 
tine Secretary, it is the hard drinker, boon-companion of 
the boors of Casciano. 

On one of the walls hangs a picture by the old artist 
himself, of which he is justly rather proud. He showed it 
to me the other day when I first went to see him. He said: 
'Lander said to me that the finest line Dante ever wrote 
was Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso, (but he quoted 
it wrong and said sia), and I thought I would paint a pic- 
ture from it. And so I painted this, long before Scheffer ever 
thought of it; and he put drapery on his figures which Dante 
never speaks of, but mine were naked spirits, and I painted 
them whirled along in the buf era infernal, which is lighted 
up for a moment by a gleam of lightning, that's a cold blue 
light, not good for a picture, so I never made a large paint- 
ing of it. I had painted a good many pictures, but always 
from models whom I sometimes followed too closely, but 
this time I painted without a model, and you see how it 
turned out/ I could praise it enough to please the old man, 
for there is a good deal of that sort of expression in it which 
he derived from Ms old master FuseH. He was first set to 
study under Flaxman, and after being with him for more 
than a year Flaxman sent him to the Academy, where 
FuseH took him as pupil. 

By this time the dinner was over, and I went into his 
inner room, to find the little, shrivelled, deaf, snuffy, dirty, 
garrulous, genial old fellow. The confusion of the ante- 
chamber is greater here, and the dirt is beyond what one 
is accustomed to even in out-of-the-way haunts in Florence. 
A beautiful shrill paroquet swings himself in a cage on the 
terra cotta stove, a big yellow cat, who has plainly been 
dining with his master, rubs himself purring against our 
legs. I try to make the old, bright-eyedf man hear my greet- 
ings, but the parrot whistles so loud that my voice is 
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drowned and I am made almost as deaf as the parrofs 
master. The old man is pleased with my visit, he likes to 
talk and his memory is strong, and his faculties, except of 
hearing, seem as good as ever. There is no sign of mental 
weakness about him except his devotion to Spiritualism and 
its follies; but we do not wonder at old men who are devout 
Catholics, and the only advantage of Romanism over Spirit- 
ualism so far as superstition is concerned consists in the 
respectability that age has given it. 

When was I in England last? why, not since 1816. I 
have not wanted to go, and now I am too old, eighty-one 
years old. I can go out a little still, but not so far as that 
Yes, I knew Blake well, and liked him, and respected him, 
for he was one of the honestest and most upright, and most 
sincere men I ever knew. I used to think him mad then, 
but I think now he was quite sound. There never was an 
honester man than he, or one who lived in a finer poverty, 
poor but strictly simple in his habits. I remember his wife, 
who was a very nice good woman, once said to me, "Oh 
I have very little of Mr. Blake's company, he passes all Ms 
Me in Paradise/' I began to collect editions of Dante and 
books about him about thirty-five years ago. I had become 
deaf, and I could not hear what my sitters said to me and 
I could not talk to them, and they used to drop asleep, and 
then I could not go into society and get people to come 
and buy my pictures, and so I gave up painting/ 

I got the old man to tel me the story of the discovery of 
the Giotto portrait of Dante, and of his getting his tracing 
from it. Dr. Paur has told it almost in Kirkup's own words 
in his essay, 'Dante's Portrait/ but there was one good little 
incident that he does not tell. The jailor whom Kirkup 
bribed to let him in to take the sketch, did so on condition 
that he should come very early in the morning and not go 
away till after dark, that neither his coming nor going might 
be observed. "So/ said Kirkup, *I got through my work, I 
had finished my tracing on talc, and I had made my study 
of the colours, and I had drawn the picture from below, 
and then I ate my bread, ancf laid down on a heap of 
straw in the corner, and did not wake up till the jailor 
came to let me out/ 
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His books and manuscripts would make me envious, if 
envy were of any use. Eight editions of the Divina Corn- 
media before 1500, I know not how many from 1500 to 
1550. Three or four precious manuscripts of the Divina 
Commedia, one dated in 1360 odd; and innumerable rari- 
ties relating to the poet, the poem or the minor works, such 
as you and I know the charm of. I suppose his books will 
be sent to Paris or London for sale, but I have, ghoul-like, 
inspired a worthy bookseller here with a zeal to get them 
that I may, if I survive, have some of them! This is hor- 
rible, but one does not want the old women in the kitchen 
to burn them. . . . 



To Chauncey Wright, Siena, September 13, 1870 

. . . Once a week comes the best of all possible journals, 
The Nation, and I find it at once the support and the dis- 
appointment of my Americanism. I am American only so 
far as our political and social systems are, to use your 
favourite phrase, in accordance with the principles of utili- 
tarianism, and there are plainly many efforts to be made 
and many disappointments and failures to be achieved be- 
fore the accordance becomes in any good degree complete. 
I don't know whether I have expressed the thought to you 
in any one of my former letters or not, but even if I have 
done so it will bear repetition, that in spite of all the tre- 
mendous disadvantages under which England is labouring 
she is essentially in advance of us in regard to the ultimate 
settlement of the main social problems, on account of the 
more solid training and the more serious temper of her best 
men, as compared with those of our best men. *Besf men 
are indeed few in either country, but their influence is very 
strong on great numbers, and frames a temper which by 
degrees becomes national. No best man with us 1 has done 
more to influence the nation than Emerson, but the coun- 
try has in a sense outgrown him. He was the friend and 
helper of its youth; but for the difficulties and struggles of 
its manhood we need the wisdom of the reflective and ra- 
tional understanding, not that of the intuitions. Emerson 
(like most original men of the intuitive order) is in some 
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sort the contemporary of his youth. He belongs to the pure 
and innocent age of the Presidency of Monroe or John 
Quincy Adams, to the time when Plancus was Consul, 
to the day of Cacciaguida; he is as remote almost from us 
as Plato himself. But we have nobody to take his place in 
supplying us with the thought itself on which the spiritual 
growth in good of the nation mainly depends. Really The 
Nation and the North American are almost the only evi- 
dences of thought in America, and they drag out a difficult 
existence in the midst of the barbaric wealth of the richest 
millions of people in the world! 

Now in England there is abundance of contemporary 
thought; abundance of solid reasoning faculty applied to 
the difficulties of the time; abundance of the strong con- 
victions and firm principles that result from the possession 
and exercise of trained and disciplined reason. And instead 
of there being a decline in seriousness and in thoughtful- 
ness, and in respect for devotion to intellectual pursuits, 
there is a marked revival of (mainly under the stimulus of 
Mill) and interest in the higher branches of speculation, 
in philosophy as applied to life, in a word, in the pursuit of 
wisdom for her own sake, and for utilitarian ends, using the 
epithet in its best and largest significance. The Fortnightly 
Review affords good indication of the range and vigour of 
English thinking, and of the rapid increase in England of 
a class of men with settled principles and solid acquisition, 
but with open candid minds. Frederic Harrison's recent 
articles have seemed to me remarkable in many respects, 
while Mill has hardly supported himself at his usual level. 
I doubt whether Mill's interest in the cause of woman is 
serviceable to him as a thinker. It has a tendency to develop 
the sentimental part of his intelligence, which is of immense 
force, and has only been kept in due subjection by his re- 
spect for his own reason. This respect diminishes under the 
powerful influence of his daughter, Miss Taylor, who is an 
admirable personage doubtless, but is what, were she of 
the sex that she regards as inferior, would be called de- 
cidedly priggish. Her self-confidence, which embraces her 
confidence in Mill, is tremendous, and Mill is overpowered 
by it. Her words have an oracular value to him, some- 
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thing more than their just weight; and her unconscious 
flattery, joined with the very direct flattery of many other 
prominent leaders of the great female army, have a not 
unnatural effect on his tender, susceptible and sympathetic 
nature. In putting the case so strongly I perhaps define it 
with too great force, but you can make the needful al- 
lowance for the over distinctness of words. . . . 

I have been working of late a good deal in the Archives 
of Siena, which are uncommonly rich and well arranged. 
My special point has been the history of the Cathedral, but 
incidentally I have been led into various interesting, or at 
least curious, researches. With the contracts, the wills, the 
accounts of the men and women of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries in one's hands, one acquires soon a strong 
feeling of and for their real characters and life. How can 
one help being touched when he finds an entry made by a 
father in the year 1348 the year of the great plague, made 
famous by Boccaccio of his having buried with his own 
hands his five children in one grave? Or when one reads a 
manuscript and unpublished narrative of the Battle of 
Montaperti which was fought in 1260, and was as decisive 
a victory of the Sienese over the Florentines, as Sedan is of 
Prussians over French, written by a man who says: Fuitque 
mimerus occisoorum, sicut estimare potui qui astabam, 
mille ducentorum virorum, sed undecim milium fuit nu- 
merus captivorum ex quibus ultra octo milia fame et inedia 
in carceribus perierant? 

I have little heart to write o the actual war. You will 
know before this reaches you whether Paris is besieged or 
not. The prospect of this of the long train of miseries that 
it opens makes me very heavy-hearted. A siege of Paris 
means, I fear, protracted anarchy and a new terreur in 
France. . . . 



Mark Twain: Innocents Abroad 



[Mark Twain was in his early thirties, and as yet not much 
more than a sagebrush reporter and mining-camp humorist, 
when in 1867 the owners of the Daily Alta California, of 
San Francisco, hit upon the idea of sending him on a Medi- 
terranean trip to write a weekly letter freely describing his 
experiences. He came through in a way that smashed all 
records. These letters became the basis of Innocents 
Abroad, published in 1869, a book that made its author 
famous because it expressed the popular American values 
of utility, comfort, and progress with unprecedented dash 
and confidence. Exposing to ridicule the culture-seekers and 
culture-snobs, and blatantly proclaiming the right of the 
free-born American to put himself on a level with the great 
monuments of the past, Mark Twain so powerfully rein- 
forced the feeling of invincible Americanism in his public 
that in one bound he attained the status of a national 
spokesman. 

In his introduction to the book he made it clear that his 
purpose was not to show 'how any one ought to look at 
objects beyond the sea/ but rather to suggest to the reader 
*how he would be likely to see Europe and the East if he 
looked at them with his own eyes instead of the eyes of 
those who traveled in those countries before him/ As a piece 
of strategy this is prodigiously canny. It makes plain the 
source of Mark Twain's success in his ability to identify 
himself with the good American democrat's passion for 
leveling and his assumption that his judgment of 'objects of 
interest beyond the sea' was far more sensible than that of 
the refined ladies and gentlemen who went abroad in search 
of art, manners, and civilization. Hence Mark Twain 
thought nothing of writing an outrageously farcical account 
of the story of Abelard and Heloise in which he at the 
same tune self -righteously projected into the past the gen- 
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teel sexual code of Ms own time and place. Nor did he 
hesitate to declare that newly made copies of famous old 
paintings are liandsomer' than the originals because from 
the new copies one could at least make out the anecdotes 
or information that the artists meant to convey in the first 
place. This attitude of crude irreverence and presumption 
is not to be taken at face value, however. In some passages 
one senses that the author is merely playing up to the 
gallery, clowning and ad-libbing. In any case, nothing could 
be more pedantic than to subject Mark Twain to an ex- 
amination in art-appreciation and general culture. His re- 
action to Europe is historically meaningful for us, and in so 
far as it is that it becomes significant.] 



1. PARIS 

We went to see the Cathedral of Notre Dame. We had 
heard of it before. It surprises me, sometimes, to think how 
much we do know, and how intelligent we are. We recog- 
nized the brown old Gothic pile in a moment; it was like 
the pictures. We stood at a little distance and changed from 
one point of observation to another, and gazed long at its 
lofty square towers and its rich front, clustered thick with 
stony, mutilated saints who had been looking calmly down 
from their perches for ages. The Patriarch of Jerusalem 
stood under them in the old days of chivalry and romance, 
and preached the third Crusade, more than six hundred 
years ago; and since that day they have stood there and 
looked quietly down upon the most thrilling scenes, the 
grandest pageants, the most extraordinary spectacles that 
have grieved or delighted Paris. These battered and broken- 
nosed old fellows saw many and many a cavalcade of mail- 
clad knights come marching home from Holy Land; they 
heard the bells above them toll the signal for the St. Bar- 
tholomew's Massacre, and they saw the slaughter that 
followed; later, they saw the Reign of Terror, the carnage 
of the Revolution, the overthrow of a king, the coronation 
of two Napoleons, the christening of the young prince that 
lords it over a regiment of servants in the Tuileries to-day 
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and they may possibly continue to stand there until they 
see the Napoleon dynasty swept away and the banners of a 
great Republic floating above its ruins. I wish these old 
parties could speak. They could tell a tale worth the listen- 
ing to. 

They say that a pagan temple stood where Notre Dame 
now stands, in the old Roman days, eighteen or twenty cen- 
turies ago remains of it are still preserved in Paris; and that 
a Christian church took its place about A. D. 300; another 
took the place of that in A, D. 500; and that the founda- 
tions of the present cathedral were laid about A. D. 1100. 
The ground ought to be measurably sacred by this time, 
one would think. One portion of this noble old edifice is 
suggestive of the quaint fashions of ancient times. It was 
built by Jean Sans-Peur, Duke of Burgundy, to set his con- 
science at resthe had assassinated the Duke of Orleans. 
Alas! those good old times are gone, when a murderer could 
wipe the stain from his name and soothe his troubles to 
sleep simply by getting out his bricks and mortar and build- 
ing an addition to a church. 

The portals of the great western front are bisected by 
square pillars. They took the central one away, in 1852, on 
the occasion of thanksgivings for the reinstitution of the 
Presidential power but precious soon they had occasion to 
reconsider that motion and put it back again! And they did. 

We loitered through the grand aisles for an hour or two, 
staring up at the rich stained-glass windows embellished 
with blue and yellow and crimson saints and martyrs, and 
trying to admire the numberless great pictures in the 
chapels, and then we were admitted to the sacristy and 
shown the magnificent robes which the Pope wore when he 
crowned Napoleon I; a wagon-load of solid gold and silver 
utensils used in the great public processions and ceremonies 
of the church; some nails of the true cross, a fragment of the 
cross itself, a part of the crown of thorns. We had already 
seen a large piece of the true cross in a church in the Azores, 
but no nails. They showed us likewise the bloody robe 
which that Archbishop of Paris wore who exposed his 
sacred person and braved! the wrath of the insurgents of 
1848, to mount the barricades and hold aloft the olive 
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branch of peace in the hope of stopping the slaughter. His 
noble effort cost him his life. He was shot dead. They 
showed us a cast of his face, taken after death, the bullet 
that killed him, and the two vertebrae in which it lodged. 
These people have a somewhat singular taste in the matter 
of relics. Ferguson told us that the silver cross which the 
good archbishop wore at his girdle was seized and thrown 
into the Seine, where it lay embedded in the mud for fifteen 
years, and then an angel appeared to a priest and told him 
where to dive for it; he did dive for it and got it, and now 
it is there on exhibition at Notre Dame, to be inspected by 
anybody who feels an interest in inanimate objects of 
miraculous intervention. 

Next we went to visit the Morgue, that horrible recep- 
tacle for the dead who die mysteriously and leave the man- 
ner of their taking off a dismal secret. We stood before a 
grating and looked through into a room which was hung 
all about with the clothing of dead men; coarse blouses, 
water-soaked; the delicate garments of women and chil- 
dren; patrician vestments, flecked and stabbed and stained 
with red; a hat that was crushed and bloody. On a slanting 
stone lay a drowned man, naked, swollen, purple; clasping 
the fragment of a broken bush with a grip which death had 
so petrifieo? that human strength could not unloose itmute 
witness of the last despairing effort to save the Me that was 
doomed beyond all help. A stream of water trickled cease- 
lessly over the hideous face. We knew that the body and 
the clothing were there for identification by friends, but still 
we wondered if anybody could love that repulsive object 
or grieve for its loss. We grew meditative and wondered if, 
some forty years ago, when the mother of that ghastly thing 
was dandling it upon her knee, and kissing it and petting 
it and displaying it with satisfied pride to the passers-by, 
a prophetic vision of this dread ending ever flitted through 
her brain. I half feared that the mother, or the wife or a 
brother of the dead man might come while we stood there, 
but nothing of the kind occurred. Men and women came, 
and some looked eagerly in, and pressed their faces against 
the bars; others glanced carelessly at the body, and turned 
away with a disappointed look people, I thought, who live 
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upon strong excitements, and who attend the exhibitions of 
the Morgue regularly, just as other people go to see theatri- 
cal spectacles every night. When one of these looked in and 
passed on, I could not help thinking 

'Now this don't afford you any satisfactiona party with 
Ms head shot off is what you need/ 

One night we went to the celebrated Jardin Mabille, but 
only stayed a little while. We wanted to see some of this 
kind of Paris life, however, and therefore the next night we 
went to a similar place of entertainment in a great garden 
in the suburb of Asniexes. We went to the railroad depot, 
toward evening, and Ferguson got tickets for a second-class 
carriage. Such a perfect jam of people I have not often seen 
but there was no noise, no disorder, no rowdyism. Some 
of the women and young girls that entered the train we 
knew to be of the demimonde, but others we were not at 
all sure about. 

The girls and women in our carriage behaved themselves 
modestly and becomingly all the way out, except that they 
smoked. When we arrived at the garden in Asnieres, we 
paid a franc or two admission, and entered a place which 
had jBower-beds in it, and grass-plats, and long, curving 
rows of ornamental shrubbery, with here and there a se- 
cluded bower convenient for eating ice-cream in. We moved 
along the sinuous gravel walks, with the great concourse of 
girls and young men, and suddenly a domed and filigreed 
white temple, starred over and over and over again with 
brilliant gas jets, burst upon us like a fallen sun. Near by 
was a large, handsome house with its ample front illumi- 
nated in the same way, and above its roof floated the Star 
Spangled Banner of America. 

Well!' I said. 'How is this?' It nearly took my breath 
away. 

Ferguson said an American a New Yorker kept the 
place, and was carrying on quite a stirring opposition to the 
Jardin Mdbille. 

Crowds, composed of both sexes and nearly al ages, were 
frisking about the garden or sitting in the open air in front 
of the flagstaff and the temple, drinking wine and coffee, or 
smoking. The dancing had not begun yet. Ferguson said 
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there was to be an exhibition. The famous Blondin was 
going to perform on a tight rope in another part of the 
garden. We went thither. Here the light was dim, and the 
masses of people were pretty closely packed together. And 
now I made a mistake which any donkey might make, but 
a sensible man never. I committed an error which I find 
myself repeating every day of my life. Standing right be- 
fore a young lady, I said: 

'Dan, just look at this girl, how beautiful she is!' 

*I thank you more for the evident sincerity of the compli- 
ment, sir, than for the extraordinary publicity you have 
given to it!* This in good, pure English. 

We took a walk, but my spirits were very, very sadly 
dampened. I did not feel right comfortable for some time 
afterward. Why will people be so stupid as to suppose them- 
selves the only foreigners among a crowd of ten thousand 
persons? 

But Blondin came out shortly. He appeared on a 
stretched cable, far away above the sea of tossing hats and 
handkerchiefs, and in the glare of the hundreds of rockets 
that whizzed heavenward by him he looked like a wee in- 
sect. He balanced his pole and walked the length of his rope 
two or three hundred feet; he came back and got a man 
and carried him across; he returned to the center and 
danced a jig; next he performed some gymnastic and bal- 
ancing feats too perilous to afford a pleasant spectacle; and 
he finished by fastening to his person a thousand Roman 
candles, Catherine wheels, serpents and rockets of all man- 
ner of brilliant colors, setting them on fire all at once and 
walking and waltzing across his rope again in a blinding 
blaze of glory that lit up the garden and the people's faces 
like a great conflagration at midnight. 

The dance had begun, and we adjourned to the temple. 
Within it was a drinking-saloon; and all around it was a 
broad circular platform for the dancers. I backed tip against 
the wall of the temple, and waited. Twenty sets formed, 
the music struck up, and then I placed my hands before 
my face for very shame. But I looked through my fingers. 
They were dancing the renowned 'can-can.' A handsome 
girl in the set before me tripped forward lightly to meet 
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the opposite gentleman-tripped back again, grasped her 
dresses vigorously on both sides with her hands, raised 
them pretty high, danced an extraordinary jig that had 
more activity and exposure about it than any jig I ever saw 
before, and then, drawing her clothes still higher, she ad- 
vanced gaily to the center and launched a vicious kick full 
at her vis-a-vis that must infallibly have removed his nose 
if he had been seven feet high, It was a mercy he was only 
six. 

That is the can-can. The idea of it is to dance as wildly, 
as noisily, as furiously as you can; expose yourself as much 
as possible if you are a woman; and kick as high as you 
can, no matter which sex you belong to. There is no word 
of exaggeration in this. Any of the staid, respectable, aged 
people who were there that night can testify to the truth 
of that statement. There were a good many such people 
present. I suppose French morality is not of that strait-laced 
description which is shocked at trifles. 

I moved aside and took a general view of the can-can. 
Shouts, laughter, furious music, a bewildering chaos of 
darting and intermingling forms, stormy jerking and snatch- 
ing of gay dresses, bobbing heads, flying arms, lightning 
flashes of white-stockinged calves and dainty slippers in the 
air and then a grand final rush, riot, a terrific hubbub, and 
a wild stampede! Heavens! Nothing like it has been seen on 
earth since trembling Tarn O'Shanter saw the devil and the 
witches at their orgies that stormy night in 'AHoway's auld 
haunted kirk.* 

We visited the Louvre, at a time when we had no silk 
purchases in view, and looked at its miles of paintings by 
the old masters. Some of them were beautiful, but at the 
same time they carried such evidences about them of the 
cringing spirit of those great men that we found small pleas- 
ure in examining them. Their nauseous adulation of princely 
patrons was more prominent to me and chained my atten- 
tion more surely than the charms of color and expression 
which are claimed to be in the pictures. Gratitude for kind- 
nesses is well, but it seems to me that some of those artists 
carried it so far that it ceased to be gratitude, and became 
worship. If there is a plausible excuse for the worship of 
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men, then by all means let us forgive Rubens and his 
brethren. 

But I will drop the subject, lest I say something about 
the old masters that might as well be left unsaid. 

Of course we drove in the Bois de Boulogne, that limitless 
park, with its forests, its lakes, its cascades, and its broad 
avenues. There were thousands upon thousands of vehicles 
abroad, and the scene was full of life and gayety. There 
were very common hacks, with father and mother and all 
the children in them; conspicuous little open carriages with 
celebrated ladies of questionable reputation in them; there 
were Dukes and Duchesses abroad, with gorgeous footmen 
perched behind, and equally gorgeous outriders perched on 
each of the six horses; there were blue and silver, and green 
and gold, and pink and black, and all sorts and descriptions 
of stunning and startling liveries out, and I almost yearned 
to be a flunkey myself, for the sake of the fine clothes. 

But presently the Emperor came along and he outshone 
them all. He was preceded by a body-guard of gentlemen 
on horseback in showy uniforms, his carriage horses (there 
appeared to be somewhere in the remote neighborhood of 
a thousand of them) were bestridden by gallant looking fel- 
lows, also in stylish uniforms, and after the carriage followed 
another detachment of body-guards. Everybody got out of 
the way; everybody bowed to the Emperor and his friend 
the Sultan, and they went by on a swinging trot and dis- 
appeared. 

I will not describe the Bois de Boulogne. I cannot do it. 
It is simply a beautiful, cultivated, endless, wonderful wil- 
derness. It is an enchanting place. It is in Paris, now, one 
may say, but a crambling old cross in one portion of it re- 
minds one that it was not always so. The cross marks the 
spot where a celebrated troubadour was waylaid and mur- 
dered in the fourteenth century. It was in this park that 
that fellow with an unpronounceable name made the at- 
tempt upon the Russian Czar's life last spring with a pistol. 
The bullet struck a tree. Ferguson showed us- the place. 
Now in America that interesting tree would be chopped 
down or forgotten within the next five years, but it will be 
treasured here. The guides will point it out to visitors for the 
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next eight hundred years, and when it decays and falls down 
they will put up another there and go on with the same 
old story just the same. 

One of our pleasantest visits was to Pere la Chaise, the na- 
tional burying-ground of France, the honored resting-place 
of some of her greatest and best children, the last home of 
scores of illustrious men and women who were born to no 
titles, but achieved fame by their own energy and their 
own genius. It is a solemn city of winding streets, and of 
miniature marble temples and mansions of the dead gleam- 
ing white from out a wilderness of foliage and fresh flowers. 
Not every city is so well peopled as this, or has so ample 
an area within its walls. Few palaces exist in any city that 
are so exquisite in design, so rich in art, so costly in mate- 
rial, so graceful, so beautiful. 

We had stood in the ancient church of St. Denis, where 
the marble effigies of thirty generations of kings and queens 
lay stretched at length upon the tombs, and the sensations 
invoked were startling and novel; the curious armor, the 
obsolete costumes, the placid faces, the hands placed palm 
to palm in eloquent supplication it was a vision of gray 
antiquity. It seemed curious enough to be standing face to 
face, as it were, with old Dagobert I, and Clovis and 
Charlemagne, those vague, colossal heroes, those shadows, 
those myths of a thousand years ago! I touched their dust- 
covered faces with my finger, but Dagobert was deader 
than the sixteen centuries that have passed over him, Clovis 
slept well after his labor for Christ, and old Charlemagne 
went on dreaming of his paladins, of bloody Roncesvalles, 
and gave no heed to me. 

The great names of Pere la Chaise impress one, too, but 
differently. There the suggestion brought constantly to his 
mind is, that this place is sacred to a nobler royalty-the 
royalty of heart and brain. Every faculty of mind, every 
noble trait of human nature, every high occupation which 
men engage in, seems represented by a famous name. The 
effect is a curious medley. Davoust and Massena, who 
wrought in many a battle-tragedy, are here, and so also is 
Rachel, of equal renown in mimic tragedy on the stage. 
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The Abbe* Sicard sleeps here-the first great teacher of the 
deaf and dumb a man whose heart went out to every un- 
fortunate, and whose life was given to kindly offices in their 
service; and not far off, in repose and peace at last, lies 
Marshal Ney, whose stormy spirit knew no music like the 
bugle call to arms. The man who originated public gas 
lighting, and that other benefactor who introduced the 
cultivation of the potato and thus blessed millions of his 
starving countrymen, lie with the Prince of Masserano, and 
with exiled queens and princes of Further India. Gay-Lus- 
sac, the chemist; Laplace, the astronomer; Larrey, the 
surgeon; de Seze, the advocate, are here, and with them 
are Talma, Bellini, Rubini; de Balzac, Beaumarchais, Be- 
ranger; Moliere and Lafontaine, and scores of other men 
whose names and whose worthy labors are as familiar in the 
remote byplaces of civilization as are the historic deeds of 
the kings and princes that sleep in the marble vaults of St. 
Denis. 

But among the thousands and thousands of tombs in Pere 
la Chaise, there is one that no man, no woman, no youth of 
either sex, ever passes by without stopping to examine. Ev- 
ery visitor has a sort of indistinct idea of the history of its 
dead, and comprehends that homage is due there, but not 
one in twenty thousand clearly remembers the story of that 
tomb and its romantic occupants. This is the grave of 
Abelard and Heloise a grave which has been more re- 
vered, more widely known, more written and sung about 
and wept over, for seven hundred years, than any other in 
Christendom, save only that of the Saviour. All visitors lin- 
ger pensively about it; all young people capture and carry 
away keepsakes and mementoes of it; all Parisian youths 
and maidens who are disappointed in love come there to 
bail out when they are full of tears; yea, many stricken lov- 
ers make pilgrimages to this shrine from distant provinces 
to weep and wail and 'grit' their teeth over their heavy sor- 
rows, and to purchase the sympathies of the chastened 
spirits of that tomb with offerings of immortelles and bud- 
ding flowers. 

Go when you will, you find somebody snuffling over that 
tomb. Go when you will, you find it furnished with those 
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bouquets and immortelles. Go when you will, you find a 
gravel train from Marseilles arriving to supply the deficien- 
cies caused by memento-cabbaging vandals whose affec- 
tions have miscarried. 

Yet who really knows the story of Abelard and Heloise? 
Precious few people. The names are perfectly familiar to 
everybody, and that is about all. With infinite pains I have 
acquired a knowledge of that history, and I propose to nar- 
rate it here, partly for the honest inf ormation of the public 
and partly to show that public that they have been wasting 
a good deal of marketable sentiment very unnecessarily. 



STOBY OF ABELARD AND HELOISE 

Heloise was born seven hundred and sixty-six years ago. 
She may have had parents. There is no telling. She lived 
with her uncle Fulbert, a canon of the cathedral of Paris. 
I do not know what a canon of a cathedral is, but that is 
what he was. He was nothing more than a sort of a moun- 
tain howitzer, likely, because they had no heavy artillery 
in those days. Suffice it, then, that Heloise lived with her 
uncle the howitzer, and was happy. She spent the most of 
her childhood in the convent of Argenteuil never heard of 
Argenteuil before, but suppose there was really such a 
place. She then returned to her uncle, the old gun, or son 
of a gun, as the case may be, and he taught her to write 
and speak Latin, which was the language of literature and 
polite society at that period. 

Just at this time, Pierre Abelard, who had already made 
himself widely famous as a rhetorician, came to found a 
school of rhetoric in Paris. The originality of his principles, 
his eloquence, and his great physical strength and beauty 
created a profound sensation. He saw Heloise, and was 
captivated by her blooming youth, her beauty, and her 
charming disposition. He wrote to her; she answered. He 
wrote again, she answered again. He was now in love. He 
longed to know her to speak to her face to face. 

His school was near Fulbert's house. He asked Fulbert to 
allow him to call. The good old swivel saw here a rare op- 
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portunity; his niece, whom he so much loved, would absorb 
knowledge from this man, and it would not cost him a cent. 
Such was Fulbert penurious. 

Fulberfs first name is not mentioned by any author, 
which is unfortunate. However, George W. Fulbert will an- 
swer for him as well as any other. We will let him go at 
that. He asked Abelard to teach her. 

Abelard was glad enough of the opportunity. He came 
often and stayed long. A letter of his shows in its very first 
sentence that he came under that friendly roof, like a cold- 
hearted villain as he was, with the deliberate intention of 
debauching a confiding, innocent girl. This is the letter: 

I cannot cease to be astonished at the simplicity of 
Fulbert; I was as much surprised as if he had placed a 
lamb in the power of a hungry wolf. Heloise and I, tinder 
pretext of study, gave ourselves up wholly to love, and 
the solitude that love seeks our studies procured for us. 
Books were open before us, but we spoke oftener of love 
than philosophy, and kisses came more readily from our 
lips than words. 

And so, exulting over an honorable confidence which to 
his degraded instinct was a ludicrous 'simplicity/ this un- 
manly Abelard seduced the niece of the man whose guest 
he was. Paris found it out. Fulbert was told of it told often 
but refused to believe it. He could not comprehend how 
a man could be so depraved as to use the sacred protection 
and security of hospitality as a means for the commission 
of such a crime as that. But when he heard the rowdies in 
the streets singing the love-songs of Abelard to- Heloise, the 
case was too plain love-songs come not properly within the 
teachings of rhetoric and philosophy. 

He drove Abelard from his house. Abelard returned se- 
cretly and carried Heloise away to Palais, in Brittany, his: 
native country. Here, shortly afterward, she bore a son, 
who, from his rare beauty, was surnamed AstrolabeWil- 
liam G. The girl's flight enraged Fulbert, and he longed for 
vengeance, but feared to strike lest retaliation visit Heloise 
for he still loved her tenderly. At length Abelard offered to 
mairy Heloise but on a shameful condition: that the mar- 
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riage should be kept secret from the world, to the end that 
(while her good name remained a wreck, as before) his 
priestly reputation might be kept untarnished. It was like 
that miscreant. Fulbert saw his opportunity and consented. 
He would see the parties married., and then violate the con- 
fidence of tike man who had taught him that trick; he would 
divulge the secret and so remove somewhat of the obloquy 
that attached to his niece's fame. But the niece suspected 
his scheme. She refused the marriage at first; she said Ful- 
bert would betray the secret to save her, and besides, she 
did not wish to drag down a lover who was so gifted, so 
honored by the world, and who had such a splendid career 
before him. It was noble, self-sacrificing love, and character- 
istic of the pure-souled Heloise, but it was not good sense. 

But she was overruled, and the private marriage took 
place. Now for Fulbert! The heart so wounded should be 
healed at last; the proud spirit so tortured should find rest 
again; the humbled head should be lifted up once more. 
He proclaimed the marriage in the high places of the city, 
and rejoiced that dishonor had departed from his house. 
But lo! Abelard denied the marriage! Heloise denied it! The 
people, knowing the former circumstances, might have be- 
lieved Fulbert, had only Abelard denied It, but when the 
person chiefly interestedthe girl herself denied it, they 
laughed despairing Fulbert to scorn. 

The poor canon of the cathedral of Paris was spiked 
again. The last hope of repairing the wrong that had been 
done his house was gone. What next? Human nature sug- 
gested revenge. He compassed it. The historian says: "Ruf- 
fians, hired by Fulbert, fell upon Abekrd by night, and 
inflicted upon him a terrible and nameless mutilation/ 

I am seeking the last resting-place of those ruffians.' 
When I find it I shall shed some tears on it, and stack up 
some bouquets and immortelles, and cart away from it some 
gravel whereby to remember that howsoever blotted by 
crime their lives may have been, these ruffians did one just 
deed, at any rate, albeit it was not warranted by the strict 
letter of the law. 

Heloise entered a convent and gave good-bye to the 
world and its pleasures for all time. For twelve years she 
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never heard of Abelard -never even heard his name men- 
tioned. She had become prioress of Argenteuil, and led a 
life of complete seclusion. She happened one day to see a 
letter written by him, in which he narrated his own history. 
She cried over it, and wrote him. He answered, addressing 
her as his 'sister in Christ/ They continued to correspond, 
she in the unweighed language of unwavering affection, he 
in the chilly phraseology of the polished rhetorician. She 
poured out her heart in passionate, disjointed sentences; he 
replied with finished essays, divided deliberately into heads 
and subheads, premises and argument. She showered upon 
him the tenderest epithets that love could devise, he ad- 
dressed her from the North Pole of his frozen heart as the 
'Spouse of Christ!' The abandoned villain! 

On account of her too easy government of her nuns, some 
disreputable irregularities were discovered among them, 
and the Abbot of St. Denis broke up her establishment. 
Abelard was the official head of the monastery of St. Gildas 
de Ruys, at that time, and when he heard of her homeless 
condition a sentiment of pity was aroused in his breast (it 
is a wonder the unfamiliar emotion did not blow his head 
off), and he placed her and her troop in the little oratory 
of the Paraclete, a religious establishment which he had 
founded. She had many privations and sufferings to un- 
dergo at first, but her worth and her gentle disposition won 
influential friends for her, and she built up a wealthy and 
flourishing nunnery. She became a great favorite with the 
heads of the church, and also the people, though she sel- 
dom appeared in public. She rapidly advanced in esteem, 
in good report and in usefulness, and Abelard as rapidly 
lost ground. The Pope so honored her that he made her 
head of her order. Abelard, a man of splendid talents, and 
ranking as the first debater of his time, became timid, ir- 
resolute, and distrustful of his powers. He only needed a 
great misfortune to topple him from the high position he 
held in the world of intellectual excellence, and it came. 
Urged by kings and princes to meet the subtle St. Bernard 
in debate and crush him, he stood up in the presence of a 
royal and illustrious assemblage, and when his antagonist 
had finished he looked about him, and stammered a com- 
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mencement; but his courage failed Mm, the cunning of his 
tongue was gone; with his speech unspoken, he trembled 
and sat down, a disgraced and vanquished champion. 

He died a nobody, and was buried at Cluny, A.D. 1144. 
They removed his body to the Paraclete afterward, and 
when Heloise died, twenty years later, they buried her with 
him, in accordance with her last wish. He died at the ripe 
age of 64, and she at 63. After the bodies had remained 
entombed three hundred years, they were removed once 
more. They were removed again in 1800, and finally, seven- 
teen years afterward, they were taken up and transferred 
to Pere la Chaise, where they will remain in peace and quiet 
until it comes time for them to get up and move again. 

History is silent concerning the last acts of the mountain 
howitzer. Let the world say what it will about him, I, at 
least, shall always respect the memory and sorrow for the 
abused trust, and the broken heart, and the troubled spirit 
of the old smooth bore. Rest and repose be his! 

Such is the story of Abelard and Heloise. Such is the his- 
tory that Lamartine has shed such cataracts of tears over. 
But that man never could come within the influence of a 
subject in the least pathetic without overflowing his banks. 
He ought to be dammed or leveed, I should more prop- 
erly say. Such is the history not as it is usually told, but 
as it is when stripped of the nauseous sentimentality that 
would enshrine for our loving worship a dastardly seducer 
like Pierre Abelard. I have not a word to say against the 
misused, faithful girl, and would not withhold from her 
grave a single one of those simple tributes which blighted 
youths and maidens offer to her memory, but I am sorry 
enough that I have not time and opportunity to write four 
or five volumes of my opinion of her friend the founder of 
the Parachute, or the Paraclete, or whatever it was. 

The tons of sentiment I have wasted on that unprincipled 
humbug, in my ignorance! 1 shall throttle down my emo- 
tions hereafter, about this sort of people, until I have read 
them up and know whether they are entitled to any tearful 
attentions or not. I wish I had my immortelles back, now, 
and that bunch of radishes. . . . 
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2,. MILAN 

Do you wis 20 haut can be?' 

That was what the guide asked, when we were looking 
up at the bronze horses on the Arch of Peace. It meant, Do 
you wish to go up there? I give it as a specimen of guide- 
English. These are the people that make life a burden to 
the tourist Their tongues are never still. They talk forever 
and forever, and that is the kind o billingsgate they use. 
Inspiration itself could hardly comprehend them. If they 
would only show you a masterpiece of art, or a venerable 
tomb, or a prison-house, or a battlefield, hallowed by touch- 
ing memories, or historical reminiscences, or grand tradi- 
tions, and then step aside and hold still for ten minutes and 
let you think, it would! not be so bad. But they interrupt 
every dream, every pleasant train of thought, with their 
tiresome cackling. Sometimes when I have been standing 
before some cherished old idol of mine that I remembered 
years and years ago in pictures in the geography at school, 
I have thought I would give a whole world if the human 
parrot at my side would suddenly perish where he stood 
and leave me to gaze, and ponder, and worship. 

No, we did not Vis zo haut can be.' We wished to go to 
La Scala, the largest theater in the world, I think they caE 
it We did so. It was a large place. Seven separate and dis- 
tinct masses of humanity six great circles and a monster 
parquette. 

We wished to go to the Ambrosian Library, and we did 
that also. We saw a manuscript of Virgil, with annotations 
in the handwriting of Petrarch, the gentleman who loved 
another man's Laura, and lavished upon her all through 
life a love which was clear waste of the raw material. It 
was sound sentiment, but bad judgment. It brought both 
parties fame, and created a fountain of commiseration for 
them in sentimental breasts that is running yet. But who 
says a word in behalf of poor Mr. Laura? (I do not know 
his other name.) Who glorifies him? Who bedews him 
with tears? Who writes poetry about him? Nobody. How 
do you suppose he liked the state of things that has given 
the world so much pleasure? How did he enjoy having an- 
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other man following Ms wife everywhere and making her 
name a familiar word in every garlic-exterminating mouth 
in Italy with his sonnets to her pre-empted eyebrows? They 
got fame and sympathy he got neither. This is a peculiarly 
felicitous instance of what is called poetical justice. It is aU 
very fine; but it does not chime with my notions of right. 
It is too one-sided too ungenerous. Let the world go on 
fretting about Laura and Petrarch if it will; but as for me, 
my tears and my lamentations shall be lavished upon the 
unsung defendant. 

We saw also an autograph letter of Lucrezia Borgia, a 
lady for whom I have always entertained the highest re- 
spect, on account of her rare histrionic capabilities, her 
opulence in solid gold goblets made of gilded wood, her 
high distinction as an operatic screamer, and the facility 
with which she could order a sextuple funeral and get the 
corpses ready for it. We saw one single coarse yellow hair 
from Lucrezia's head, likewise. It awoke emotions, but we 
still live. In this same library we saw some drawings by 
Michael Angelo (these Italians call him Mickel Angelo), 
and Leonardo da Vinci. (They spell it Vinci and pronounce 
it Vinchy; foreigners always spell better than they pro- 
nounce.) We reserve our opinion of these sketches. 

In another building they showed us a fresco representing 
some lions and other beasts drawing chariots; and they 
seemed to project so far from the wall that we took them 
to be sculptures. The artist had shrewdly heightened the 
delusion by painting dust on the creatures* backs, as if it 
had fallen there naturally and properly. Smart fellow if it 
be smart to deceive strangers. 

Elsewhere we saw a huge Roman amphitheater, with its 
stone seats still in good preservation. Modernized, it is now 
the scene of more peaceful recreations than the exhibition 
of a party of wild beasts with Christians for dinner. Fart 
of the time, the Milanese use it for a race track, and at other 
seasons they flood it with water and have spirited yachting 
regattas there. The guide told us these things, and he would 
hardly try so hazardous an experiment as the telling of a 
falsehood, when it is all he can do to speak the truth in 
English without getting the lockjaw. 
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In another place we were shown a sort of summer arbor, 
with a fence before it. We said that was nothing. We 
looked again, and saw, through the arbor, an endless stretch 
of garden, and shrubbery, and grassy lawn. We were per- 
fectly willing to go in there and rest, but it could not be 
done. It was only another delusion a painting by some in- 
genious artist with little charity in his heart for tired folk. 
The deception was perfect. No one could have imagined 
the park was not real. We even thought we smelled the 
flowers at first. 

We got a carriage at twilight and drove in the shaded 
avenues with the other nobility, and after dinner we took 
wine and ices in a fine garden with the great public. The 
music was excellent, the flowers and shrubbery were pleas- 
ant to the eye, the scene was vivacious, everybody was 
genteel and well-behaved, and the ladies were slightly 
moustached, and handsomely dressed, but very homely. 

We adjourned to a cafe and played billiards an hour, 
and I made six or seven points by the doctor pocketing his 
ball, and he made as many by my pocketing my ball. We 
came near making a carom sometimes, but not the one we 
were trying to make. The table was of the usual European 
style cushions dead and twice as high as the balls; the 
cues in bad repair. The natives play only a sort of pool 
on them. We have never seen anybody playing the French 
three-ball game yet, and 1 doubt if there is any such game 
known in France, or that there lives any man mad enough 
to try to play it on one of these European tables. We had 
to stop playing, finally, because Dan got to sleeping fifteen 
minutes between the counts and paying no attention to his 
marking. 

Afterward we walked up and down one of the most 
popular streets for some time, enjoying other people's com- 
fort and wishing we could export some of it to our restless, 
driving, vitality-consuming marts at home. Just in this one 
matter lies the main charm of life in Europe comfort. In 
America, we hurry which is well; but when the day's work 
is done, we go on thinking of losses and gains, we plan for 
the morrow, we even carry our business cares to bed with 
us, and toss and worry over them when we ought to be 
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restoring our racked bodies and brains with sleep. We bum 
up our energies with these excitements, and either die early 
or drop into a lean and mean old age at a time of life 
which they call a man's prime in Europe. When an acre of 
ground has produced long and well, we let it lie fallow and 
rest for a season; we take no man clear across the continent 
in the same coach he started in the coach is stabled some- 
where on the plains and its heated machinery allowed to 
cool for a few days; when a razor has seen long service 
and refuses to hold an edge, the barber lays it away for a 
few weeks, and the edge comes back of its own accord. 
We bestow thoughtful care upon inanimate objects, but 
none upon ourselves. What a robust people, what a nation 
of thinkers we might be, if we would only lay ourselves 
on the shelf occasionally and renew our edges! 

I do envy these Europeans the comfort they take. When 
the work of the day is done, they forget it. Some of them 
go, with wife and children, to a beer hall, and sit quietly 
and genteelly drinking a mug or two of ale and listening 
to music; others walk the streets, others drive in the ave- 
nues; others assemble in the great ornamental squares in 
the early evening to enjoy the sight and the fragrance of 
flowers and to hear the military bands play no European 
city being without its fine military music at eventide; and 
yet others of the populace sit in the open air in front of the 
refreshment houses and eat ices and drink mild beverages 
that could not harm a child. They go to bed moderately 
early, and sleep well. They are always quiet, always or- 
derly, always cheerful, comfortable, and appreciative of life 
and its manifold blessings. One never sees a drunken man 
among them. The change that has come over our little 
party is surprising. Day by day we lose some of our rest- 
lessness and absorb some of the spirit of quietude and ease 
that is in the tranquil atmosphere about us and in the de- 
meanor of the people. We grow wise apace. We begin to 
comprehend what life is for. . . 

Here, in Milan, in an ancient tumble-down ruin of a 
church, is the mournful wreck of the most celebrated paint- 
ing in the world 'The Last Supper/ by Leonardo da Vinci. 
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We are not infallible judges of pictures, but, of course, we 
went there to see this wonderful painting, once so beauti- 
ful, always so worshiped by masters in art, and forever to 
be famous in song and story. And the first thing that oc- 
curred was the infliction on us of a placard fairly reeking 
with wretched English. Take a morsel of it: 

'Bartholomew (that is the first figure on the left hand 
side at the spectator), uncertain and doubtful about 
what he thinks to have heard, and upon which he wants 
to be assured by himself at Christ and by no others/ 

Good, isn't it? And then Peter is described as 'argument- 
ing in a threatening and angrily condition at Judas Iscariot/ 

This paragraph recalls the picture. The Last Supper' is 
painted on the dilapidated wall of what was a little chapel 
attached to the main church in ancient times, I suppose. 
It is battered and scarred in every direction, and stained 
and discolored by time, and Napoleon's horses kicked the 
legs off most the disciples when they (the horses, not the 
disciples) were stabled there more than half a century ago. 

I recognized the old picture in a moment the Saviour 
with bowed head seated at the center of a long, rough table 
with scattering fruits and dishes upon it, and six disciples 
on either side in their long robes, talking to each other 
the picture from which all engravings and all copies have 
been made for three centuries. Perhaps no living man has 
ever known an attempt to paint the Lord's Supper differ- 
ently. The world seems to have become settled in the be- 
lief, long ago, that it is not possible for human genius to 
outdo this creation of Da Vinci's. I suppose painters will 
go on copying it as long as any of the original is left visible 
to the eye. There were a dozen easels in the room, and as 
many artists transferring the great picture to their canvases. 
Fifty proofs of steel engravings and lithographs were scat- 
tered around, too. And as usual, I could not help noticing 
how superior the copies were to the original, that is, to my 
inexperienced eye. Wherever you find a Raphael, a Ru- 
bens, a Michael Angelo, a Caracci, or a Da Vinci (and we 
see them every day) you find artists copying tibem, and 
the copies are always the handsomest. Maybe the originals 
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were handsome when they were new, but they are not now. 

This picture is about thirty feet long, and ten or twelve 
high, I should think, and the figures are at least life size. It 
is one of the largest paintings in Europe. 

The colors are dimmed with age; the countenances are 
scaled and marred, and nearly all expression is gone from 
them; the hair is a dead blur upon the wall, and there is 
no life in the eyes. Only the attitudes are certain. 

People come here from all parts of the world, and glorify 
this masterpiece. They stand entranced before it with bated 
breath and parted lips, and when they speak, it is only in 
the catchy ejaculations of rapture: 

'Oh, wonderful!' 

'Such expression!* 

'Such grace of attitude!' 

'Such dignity!' 

'Such faultless drawing!" 

'Such matchless coloring!' 

'Such f eelingf 

'What delicacy of touch!' 

'What sublimity of conception!* 

*A vision! a vision!* 

I only envy these people; I envy them their honest ad- 
miration, if it be honesttheir delight, if they feel delight 
I harbor no animosity toward any of them. But at the same 
time the thought will intrude itself upon me, How can they 
see what is not visible? What would yon think of a man 
who looked at some decayed, blind, toothless, pock-marked 
Cleopatra, and said: *What matchless beauty! What soul! 
What expression!* What would you think of a man who 
gazed upon a dingy, foggy sunset, and said: *What sub- 
limity! what feeling! what richness of coloring!' What 
would you think of a man who stared in ecstasy upon a 
desert of stumps and said: 'Oh, my soul, my beating heart, 
what a noble forest is here!* 

You would think that those men had an astonishing tal- 
ent for seeing things that had already passed away. It was 
what I thought when I stood before the Last Supper and 
heard men apostrophizing wonders and beauties and per- 
fections which had faded out of the picture and gone, a 
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hundred years before they were born. We can imagine the 
beauty that was once in an aged face; we can imagine the 
forest if we see the stumps; but we cannot absolutely see 
these things when they are not there. I am willing to be- 
lieve that the eye of the practiced artist can rest upon the 
Last Supper and renew a lustre where only a hint of it is 
left, supply a tint that has faded away, restore an expres- 
sion that is gone; patch, and color, and add to the dull 
canvas until at last its figures shall stand before him aglow 
with the life, the feeling, the freshness, yea, with all the 
noble beauty that was theirs when first they came from the 
hand of the master. But I cannot work this miracle. Can 
those other uninspired visitors do it, or do they only hap- 
pily imagine they do? 

After reading so much about it, I am satisfied that the 
Last Supper was a very miracle of art once. But it was 
three hundred years ago. 

It vexes me to hear people talk so glibly of 'f eeling/ 'ex- 
pression/ 'tone/ and those other easily-acquired and inex- 
pensive technicalities of art that make such a fine show in 
conversations concerning pictures, There is not one man in 
seventy-five hundred that can tell what a pictured face is 
intended to express. There is not one man in five hundred 
that can go into a court-room and be sure that he will not 
mistake some harmless innocent of a juryman for the black- 
hearted assassin on trial. Yet such people talk of 'character* 
and presume to interpret 'expression* in pictures. There is 
an old story that Matthews, the actor, was once lauding 
the ability of the human face to express the passions and 
emotions hidden in the breast. He said the countenance 
could disclose what was passing in the heart plainer than 
the tongue could. 

'Now/ he said, 'observe my face what does it express?* 

'Despair!* 

'Bah, it expresses peaceful resignation! What does this 
express?' 

'Rage!' 

'Stuff! it means terror! Thisf 

Imbecility!* 

Tool! It is smothered ferocity! Now this! 9 
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'Joyi' 

'Oh, perdition! Any ass can see it means insanity!' 

Expression! People coolly pretend to read it who would 
think themselves presumptuous if they pretended to inter- 
pret the hieroglyphics on the obelisk of Luxoryet they are 
fully as competent to do the one thing as the other. I have 
heard two very intelligent critics speak of Muriilo's Im- 
maculate Conception (now in the museum at Seville) 
within the past few days. One said: 

'Oh, the Virgin's face is full of the ecstasy of a joy that 
is complete that leaves nothing more to be desired on 
earth!* 

The other said: 

*Ah, that wonderful face is so humble, so pleading it 
says as plainly as words could say it: "I fear; I tremble; I 
am unworthy. But Thy will be done; sustain Thou Thy 
Servant!*' 

The reader can see the picture in any drawing-room; it 
can be easily recognized; the Virgin (the only young and 
really beautiful Virgin that was ever painted by one of the 
old masters, some of us think) stands in the crescent of the 
new moon, with a multitude of cherubs hovering about her, 
and more coming; her hands are crossed upon her breast, 
and upon her uplifted countenance falls a glory out of the 
heavens. The reader may amuse himself, if he chooses, in 
trying to determine which of these gentlemen read the 
Virgin's 'expression* aright, or if either of them did it 

Any one who is acquainted with the old masters will 
comprehend how much the Last Supper is damaged when 
I say that the spectator cannot really tell, now, whether 
the disciples are Hebrews or Italians. These ancient painters 
never succeeded in denationalizing themselves. The Italian 
artists painted Italian Virgins, the Dutch painted Dutch 
Virgins, the Virgins of the French painters were French- 
womennone of them ever put into the face of the Ma- 
donna that indescribable something which proclaims the 
Jewess, whether you find her in New York, in Constanti- 
nople, in Paris, Jerusalem, or in the Empire of Morocco. I 
saw in the Sandwich Islands, once, a picture, copied by a 
talented German artist from an engraving in one of the 
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American illustrated papers. It was an allegory, represent- 
ing Mr. Davis in the act of signing a secession act or some 
such document. Over him hovered the ghost of Washing- 
ton in warning attitude, and in the background a troop of 
shadowy soldiers in Continental uniform were limping with 
shoeless, bandaged feet through a driving snowstorm. Val- 
ley Forge was suggested, of course. The copy seemed ac- 
curate, and yet there was a discrepancy somewhere. After 
a long examination I discovered what it was the shadowy 
soldiers were all Germans! Jeff. Davis was a German! even 
the hovering ghost was a German ghost! The artist had 
unconsciously worked his nationality into the picture. To 
tell the truth, I arn getting a little perplexed about John 
the Baptist and his portraits. In France I finally grew rec- 
onciled to him as a Frenchman; here he is unquestionably 
an Italian. What next? Can it be possible that the painters 
make John the Baptist a Spaniard in Madrid and an Irish- 
man in Dublin? 



3. VENICE 

. . . We reached Venice at eight in the evening, and en- 
tered a hearse belonging to the Grand Hotel d'Europe. At 
any rate, it was more like a hearse than anything else, 
though, to speak by the card, it was a gondola. And this 
was the storied gondola of Venice! the fairy boat in which 
the princely cavaliers of the olden time were wont to cleave 
the waters of the moonlit canals and look the eloquence of 
love into the soft eyes of patrician beauties, while the gay 
gondolier in silken doublet touched his guitar and sang as 
only gondoliers can sing! This the famed gondola and this 
the gorgeous gondolier! the one an inky, rusty old canoe 
with a sable hearse-body clapped on to the middle of it, 
and the other a mangy, barefooted gutter-snipe with a por- 
tion of his raiment on exhibition which should have been 
sacred from public scrutiny. Presently, as he turned a cor- 
ner and shot his hearse into a dismal ditch between two 
long rows of towering, untenanted buildings, the gay gon- 
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dolier began to sing, true to the traditions of his race. I 
stood it a little while. Then I said: 

'Now, here, Roderigo Gonzales Michael Angelo, I'm a 
pilgrim, and I'm a stranger, but I am not going to have 
my feelings lacerated by any such caterwauling as that. If 
that goes on, one of ns has got to take water. It is enough 
that my cherished dreams of Venice have been blighted 
forever as to the romantic gondola and the gorgeous gon- 
dolier; this system of destruction shall go no farther; I will 
accept the hearse, under protest, and you may fly your flag 
of truce in peace, but here I register a dark and bloody 
oath that you shan't sing. Another yelp, and overboard 
you go/ 

I began to feel that the old Venice of song and story had 
departed forever. But I was too hasty. In a few minutes 
we swept gracefully out into the Grand Canal, and under 
the mellow moonlight the Venice of poetry and romance 
stood revealed. Right from the water's edge rose long lines 
of stately palaces of marble; gondolas were gliding swiftly 
hither and thither and disappearing suddenly through un- 
suspected gates and alleys; ponderous stone bridges threw 
their shadows athwart the glittering waves. There was life 
and motion everywhere, and yet everywhere there was a 
hush, a stealthy sort of stillness, that was suggestive of se- 
cret enterprises of bravoes and of lovers; and, clad half in 
moonbeams and half in mysterious shadows, the grim old 
mansions of the Republic seemed to have an expression 
about them of having an eye out for just such enterprises 
as these at that same moment. Music came floating over 
the waters Venice was complete. 

It was a beautiful picture very soft and dreamy and 
beautiful. But what was this Venice to compare with the 
Venice of midnight? Nothing. There was a fetea grand 
fSte In honor of some saint who had been instrumental in 
checking the cholera three hundred years ago, and all Ven- 
ice was abroad on the water. It was no common affair, for 
the Venetians clid not know how soon they might need the 
saint* s services again, now that the cholera was spreading 
everywhere. So in one vast space say a third of a mile wide 
and two miles long were collected two thousand gondolas, 
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and every one of them had from two to ten, twenty, and 
even thirty colored lanterns suspended about it, and from 
four to a dozen occupants. Just as far as the eye could 
reach, these painted lights were massed together like a 
vast garden of many-colored flowers, except that these blos- 
soms were never still; they were ceaselessly gliding in and 
out, and mingling together, and seducing you into bewil- 
dering attempts to follow their mazy evolutions. Here and 
there a strong red, green, or blue glare from a rocket that 
was struggling to get away splendidly illuminated all the 
boats around it. Every gondola that swam by us, with its 
crescents and pyramids and circles of colored lamps hung 
aloft, and lighting up the faces of the young and the sweet- 
scented and lovely below, was a picture; and the reflections 
of those lights, so long, so slender, so numberless, so many- 
colored and so distorted and wrinkled by the waves, was a 
picture likewise, and one that was enchantingly beautiful. 
Many and many a party of young ladies and gentlemen had 
their state gondolas handsomely decorated, and ate supper 
on board, bringing their swallow-tailed, white cravated var- 
lets to wait upon them, and having their tables tricked out 
as if for a bridal supper. They had brought along the costly 
globe lamps from their drawing-rooms, and the lace and 
silken curtains from the same places, I suppose. And they 
had also brought pianos and guitars, and they played and 
sang operas, while the plebeian paper-lanterned gondolas 
from the suburbs and the back alleys crowded around to 
stare and listen. 

There was music everywhere choruses, string bands, 
brass bands, flutes, everything. I was so surrounded, waled 
in with music, magnificence, and loveliness, that I became 
inspired with the spirit of the scene, and sang one tune my- 
self. However, when I observed that the other gondolas had 
sailed away, and my gondolier was preparing to go over- 
board, I stopped. 

The fte was magnificent. They kept it up the whole 
night long, and I never enjoyed myself better than I did 
while it lasted. 

What a funny old city this Queen of the Adriatic is! Nar- 
row streets, vast, gloomy marble palaces, black with tihe 
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corroding damps of centuries, and all partly submerged; no 
dry land visible anywhere, and no sidewalks worth men- 
tioning; if you want to go to church, to the theater, or to 
the restaurant, you must call a gondola. It must be a para- 
dise for cripples, for verily a man has no use for legs here. 

For a day or two the place looked so like an overflowed 
Arkansas town, because of its currentless waters laving the 
very doorsteps of all the houses, and the cluster of boats 
made fast under the windows, or skimming in and out of 
the alleys and byways, that I could not get rid of the im- 
pression that there was nothing the matter here but a spring 
freshet, and that the river would fall in a few weeks and 
leave a dirty high-water mark on the houses, and the streets 
full of mud and rubbish. 

In the glare of day, there is little poetry about Venice, 
but under the charitable moon her stained palaces are 
white again, their battered sculptures are hidden in shad- 
ows, and the old city seems crowned once more with the 
grandeur that was hers five hundred years ago. . . . 

. . . Yes, I think we have seen all of Venice. We have 
seen, in these old churches, a profusion of costly and elabo- 
rate sepulchre ornamentation such as we never dreamt of 
before. We have stood in the dim religious light of these 
hoary sanctuaries, in the midst of long ranks of dusty monu- 
ments and effigies of the great dead of Venice, until we 
seemed drifting back, back, back, into the solemn past, and 
looking upon the scenes and mingling with the peoples of 
a remote antiquity. We have been in a half -waking sort of 
dream all the time. I do not know how else to describe 
the feeling. A part of our being has remained still in the 
nineteenth century, while another part of it has seemed in 
some unaccountable way walking among the phantoms of 
the tenth. 

We have seen famous pictures until our eyes are weary 
with looking at them and refuse to find interest in them 
any longer. And what wonder, when there axe twelve hun- 
dred pictures by Palma the Younger in Venice and fifteen 
hundred by Tintoretto? And behold, there are Titians and 
the works of other artists in proportion. We have seen 
Titian's celebrated Cain and Abel, his David and Goliath, 
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his Abraham's Sacrifice. We have seen Tintoretto's monster 
picture, which is seventy-four feet long and I do not know 
how many feet high, and thought it a very commodious 
picture. We have seen pictures of martyrs enough, and 
saints enough, to regenerate the world. I ought not to con- 
fess it, but still, since one has no opportunity in America to 
acquire a critical judgment in art, and since I could not 
hope to become educated in it in Europe in a few short 
weeks, I may therefore as well acknowledge with such 
apologies as may be due, that to me it seemed that when 
I had seen one of these martyrs I had seen them all. They 
all have a marked family resemblance to each other, they 
dress alike, in coarse monkish robes and sandals, they are 
all bald-headed, they all stand in about the same attitude, 
and without exception they are gazing heavenward with 
countenances which the Airtsworths, the Mortons, and the 
WUliamses, et fils, inform me are full of 'expression.' To me 
there is nothing tangible about these imaginary portraits, 
nothing that I can grasp and take a living interest in. If 
great Titian had only been gifted with prophecy, and had 
skipped a martyr, and gone over to England and painted 
a portrait of Shakespeare, even as a youth, which we could 
all have confidence In now, the world down to the latest 
generations would have forgiven him the lost martyr in the 
rescued seer. I think posterity could have spared one more 
martyr for the sake of a great historical picture of Titian's 
time and painted by his brush such as Columbus return- 
ing in chains from the discovery of a world, for instance. 
The old masters did paint some Venetian historical pic- 
tures, and these we did not tire of looking at, notwithstand- 
ing representations of the formal introduction of defunct 
Doges to the Virgin Mary in regions beyond the clouds 
clashed rather harshly with the proprieties, it seemed to us. 
But, humble as we are, and unpretending, in the matter 
of art, our researches among the painted monks and martyrs 
have not been wholly in vain. We have striven hard to 
learn. We have had some success. We have mastered some 
things, possibly of trifling import in the eyes of the learned, 
but to us they give pleasure, and we take as much pride 
in our little acquirements as do others who have learned 
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far more, and we love to display them full as well. When 
we see a monk going about with a lion and looking tran- 
quilly up to heaven, we know that that is St. Mark. When 
we see a monk with a book and a pen, looking tranquilly 
up to heaven, trying to think of a word, we know that that 
is St. Matthew. When we see a monk sitting on a rock, 
looking tranquilly up to heaven, with a human skull beside 
him, and without other baggage, we know that that is St. 
Jerome. Because we know that he always went flying light 
in the matter of baggage. When we see a party looking 
tranquilly up to heaven, unconscious that his body is shot 
through and through with arrows, we know that that is St. 
Sebastian. When we see other monks looking tranquilly up 
to heaven, but having no trademark, we always ask who 
those parties are. We do this because we humbly wish to 
learn. We have seen thirteen thousand St. Jeromes, and 
twenty-two thousand St. Marks, and sixteen thousand St. 
Matthews, and sixty thousand St. Sebastians, and four mil- 
lions of assorted monks, undesignated, and we feel encour- 
aged to believe that when we have seen some more of these 
various pictures, and had a larger experience, we shall be- 
gin to take an absorbing interest in them like our cultivated 
countrymen from Amerique. 

Now it does give me real pain to speak in this almost 
unappreciative way of the old masters and their martyrs, 
because good friends of mine in the ship friends who do 
thoroughly and conscientiously appreciate them and are in 
every way competent to discriminate between good pic- 
tures and inferior ones have urged me for my own sake 
not to make public the fact that I lack this appreciation and 
this critical discrimination myself. I believe that what I 
have written and may still write about pictures will give 
them pain, and I am honestly sorry for it I even promised 
that I would hide my uncouth sentiments in my own breast. 
But alas! I never could keep a promise. I do not blame 
myself for this weakness, because the fault must lie in my 
physical organization. It is likely that such a very liberal 
amount of space was given to the organ which enables me 
to make promises, that the organ which should enable me 
to keep them was crowded out. But I grieve not. I like no 
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half-way things. I had rather have one faculty nobly de- 
veloped than two faculties of mere ordinary capacity. I cer- 
tainly meant to keep that promise, but I find I cannot do it. 
It is impossible to travel through Italy without speaking of 
pictures, and can I see them through others' eyes? 

If I did not so delight in the grand pictures that are 
spread before me every day of my life by that monarch 
of all the old masters, Nature, I should come to believe, 
sometimes, that I had in me no appreciation of the beauti- 
ful, whatsoever. 

It seems to me that whenever I glory to think that for 
once I have discovered an ancient painting that is beautiful 
and worthy of all praise, the pleasure it gives me is an in- 
fallible proof that it is not a beautiful picture and not in 
any wise worthy of commendation. This very thing has oc- 
curred more times than I can mention, in Venice. In every 
single instance the guide has crushed out my swelling en- 
thusiasm with the remark: 

It is nothing it is of the Renaissance' 

I did not know what in the mischief the Renaissance was, 
and so always I had to simply say: 

"Ah! so it is I had not observed it before/ 

I could not bear to be ignorant before a cultivated negro, 
tibe offspring of a South Carolina slave. But it occurred too 
often for even my self-complacency, did that exasperating 
It is nothingit is of the Renaissance' I said at last: 

'Who is this Renaissance? Where did he come from? 
Who gave him permission to cram the Republic with his 
execrable daubsF 

We learned, then, that Renaissance was not a man; that 
renaissance was a term used to signify what was at best 
but an imperfect rejuvenation of art. The guide said that 
after Titian's time and the time of the other great names 
we had grown so familiar with, high art declined; then it 
partially rose again an inferior sort of painters sprang up, 
and these shabby pictures were the work of their hands. 
Then I said, in my heat, that I 'wished to goodness high 
art had declined five hundred years sooner/ The Renais- 
sance pictures suit me very well, though sooth to say its 
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school were too much given to painting real men and did 
not indulge enough in martyrs. 

The guide I have spoken of is the only one we have had 
yet who knew anything. He was born in South Carolina, of 
slave parents. They came to Venice while he was an infant. 
He has grown up here. He is well educated. He reads, 
writes, and speaks English, Italian, Spanish, and French, 
with perfect facility; is a worshiper of art and thoroughly 
conversant with it; knows the history of Venice by heart 
and never tires of talking of her illustrious career. He dresses 
better than any of us, I think, and is daintily polite. Negroes 
are deemed as good as white people, in Venice, and so this 
man feels no desire to go back to his native land. His judg- 
ment is correct. 



4. SPEECH TO THE ROMANS 

What is it that confers the noblest delight? What is that 
which swells a man's breast with pride above that which 
any other experience can bring to him? Discovery! To know 
that you are walking where none others have walked; that 
you are beholding what human eye has not seen before; 
that you are breathing a virgin atmosphere. To give birth 
to an idea to discover a great thought an intellectual nug- 
get, right under the dust of a field that many a brain-plow 
had gone over before. To find a new planet, to invent a 
new hinge, to find the way to make the lightnings carry 
your messages. To be the first that is the idea. To do some- 
thing, say something, see something, before anybody else 
these are the things that confer a pleasure compared with 
which other pleasures are tame and commonplace, other 
ecstasies cheap and trivial. Morse, with his first message, 
brought by his servant, the lightning; Fulton, in that long- 
drawn century of suspense, when he placed his hand upon 
the throttle-valve, and lo, the steamboat moved; Jenner, 
when his patient with the cow's virus in bis blood, walked 
through the small-pox hospitals unscathed; Howe, when 
the idea shot through his brain that for a hundred and 
twenty generations the eye had been bored through the 
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wrong end of the needle; the nameless lord of art who laid 
down his chisel in some old age that is forgotten now, and 
gloated upon the finished Laocoon; Daguerre, when he 
commanded the sun, riding in the zenith, to print the land- 
scape upon his insignificant silvered plate, and he obeyed; 
Columbus, in the Pinta's shrouds, when he swung his hat 
above a fabled sea and gazed abroad upon an unknown 
world! These are the men who have really lived who 
have actually comprehended what pleasure is who have 
crowded long lifetimes of ecstasy into a single moment. 

What is there in Rome for me to see that others have 
not seen before me? What is there for me to touch that 
others have not touched? What is there for me to feel, to 
learn, to hear, to know, that shall thrill me before it pass 
to others? What can I discover? Nothing. Nothing whatso- 
ever. One charm of travel dies here. But if I were only a 
Roman! If, added to my own I could be gifted with mod- 
ern Roman sloth, modern Roman superstition, and mod- 
ern Roman boundlessness of ignorance, what bewildering 
worlds of unsuspected wonders I would discover! Ah, if I 
were only a habitant of the Campagna five and twenty 
miles from Rome! Then I would travel. 

I would go to America, and see, and learn, and return 
to the Campagna and stand before my countrymen an il- 
lustrious discoverer. I would say: 

1 saw there a country which has no overshadowing 
Mother Church, and yet the people survive. I saw a gov- 
ernment which never was protected by foreign soldiers at a 
cost greater than that required to carry on the government 
itself. I saw common men and common women who could 
read; I even saw small children of common country people 
reading from books; if I dared think you would believe it, 
I would say they could write, also. In the cities I saw people 
drinking a delicious beverage made of chalk and water, but 
never once saw goats driven through their Broadway or 
their Pennsylvania avenue or their Montgomery street and 
milked at the doors of the houses. I saw real glass windows 
in the houses of even the commonest people. Some of the 
houses are not of stone, nor yet of bricks; I solemnly swear 
they are made of wood. Houses there will take fire and burn, 
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sometimesactually burn entirely down, and not leave a 
single vestige behind. I could state that for a truth, upon 
my death-bed. And as a proof that the circumstance is not 
rare, I aver that they have a thing which they call a fire- 
engine, which vomits forth great streams of water, and is 
kept always in readiness, by night and by day, to rush to 
houses that are burning. You would think one engine would 
be sufficient, but some great cities have a hundred; they 
keep men hired, and pay them by the month to do nothing 
but put out fires. For a certain sum of money other men 
will insure that your house shall not burn down; and if it 
burns they will pay you for it. There are hundreds and 
thousands of schools, and anybody may go and learn to 
be wise, like a priest. In that singular country, if a rich man 
dies a sinner, he is damned; he cannot buy salvation with 
money for masses. There is really not much use in being 
rich, there. Not much use as far as the other world is con- 
cerned, but much, very much use, as concerns this; be- 
cause there, if a man be rich, he is very greatly honored, 
and can become a legislator, a governor, a general, a sena- 
tor, no matter how ignorant an ass he is just as in our be- 
loved Italy the nobles hold all the great places, even though 
sometimes they are born noble idiots. There, if a man be 
rich, they give him costly presents, they ask him to feasts, 
then invite him to drink complicated beverages; but if he 
be poor and in debt, they require him to do that which 
they term to "settle." The women put on a different dress 
almost every day; the dress is usually fine, but absurd in 
shape; the very shape and fashion of it changes twice in a 
hundred years; and did I but covet to be called an ex- 
travagant falsifier, I would say it changed even oftener. 
Hair does not grow upon the American women's heads; it 
is made for them by cunning workmen in the shops, and 
is curled and frizzled into scandalous and ungodly forms. 
Some persons wear eyes of glass which they see through 
with facility perhaps, else they would not use them; and 
in the mouths of some are teeth made by the sacrilegious 
hand of man. The dress of the men is laughably grotesque. 
They carry no musket in ordinary Me, nor no long-pointed 
pole; they wear no wide green-lined cloak; they wear no 
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peaked black felt hat, no leathern gaiters reaching to the 
knee, no goatskin breeches with the hair side out, no hob- 
nailed shoes, no prodigious spurs. They wear a conical hat 
termed a "nail-kag"; a coat of saddest black; a shirt which 
shows dirt so easily that it has to be changed every month, 
and is very troublesome; things called pantaloons, which 
are held up by shoulderstraps, and on their feet they wear 
boots which are ridiculous in pattern and can stand no wear. 
Yet dressed in this fantastic garb, these people laughed at 
my costume. In that country, books are so common that it 
is really no curiosity to see one. Newspapers also. They 
have a great machine which prints such things by thou- 
sands every hour. 

*I saw common men there men who were neither priests 
nor princes who yet absolutely owned the land they tilled. 
It was not rented from the church, nor from the nobles. I 
am ready to take my oath of this. In that country you might 
fall from a third-story window three several times, and not 
mash either a soldier or a priest. The scarcity of such peo- 
ple is astonishing. In the cities you will see a dozen civilians 
for every soldier, and as many for every priest or preacher. 
Jews, there, are treated just like human beings, instead of 
dogs. They can work at any business they please; they can 
sell brand new goods if they want to; they can keep drug- 
stores; they can practice medicine among Christians; they 
can even shake hands with Christians if they choose; they 
can associate with them, just the same as one human being 
does with another human being; they don't have to stay 
shut up in one corner of the towns; they can live in any part 
of a town they like best; it is said they even have the 
privilege of buying land and houses, and owning them 
themselves, though I doubt that myself; they never have 
had to run races naked through the public streets, against 
jackasses, to please the people in carnival time; there they 
never have been driven by the soldiers into a church every 
Sunday for hundreds of years to hear themselves and their 
religion especially and particularly cursed; at this very day, 
in that curious country, a Jew is allowed to vote, hold office, 
yea, get up on a rostrum in the public street and express 
his opinion of the government if the government don't suit 
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him! All, it is wonderful. The common people there know 
a great deal; they even have the effrontery to complain if 
they are not properly governed, and to take hold and help 
conduct the government themselves; if they had laws like 
ours, which give one dollar of every three a crop produces 
to the government for taxes, they would have that law al- 
tered; instead of paying thirty-three dollars in taxes, out of 
every one hundred they receive, they complain if they have 
to pay seven. They are curious people. They do not know 
when they are well off. Mendicant priests do not prowl 
among them with baskets begging for the church and eat- 
ing up their substance. One hardly ever sees a minister of 
the Gospel going around there in his bare feet, with a 
basket, begging for subsistence. In that country the preach- 
ers are not like our mendicant orders of friars they have 
two or three suits of clothing, and they wash sometimes. In 
that land are mountains far higher than the Alban moun- 
tains; the vast Roman Campagna, a hundred miles long and 
full forty broad, is really small compared to the United 
States of America; the Tiber, that celebrated river of ours, 
which stretches its mighty course almost two hundred miles, 
and which a lad can scarcely throw a stone across at Rome, 
is not so long, nor yet so wide, as the American Mississippi 
nor yet the Ohio, nor even the Hudson. In America tide 
people are absolutely wiser and know much more than their 
grandfathers did. They do not plow with a sharpened stick, 
nor yet with a three-cornered block of wood that merely 
scratches the top of the ground. We do that because our 
fathers did, three thousand years ago, I suppose. But those 
people have no holy reverence for their ancestors. They 
plow with a plow that is a sharp, curved bkde of iron, and 
it cuts into the earth full five inches. And this is not all. 
They cut their grain with a horrid machine that mows down 
whole fields in a day. If I dared, I would say that sometimes 
they use a blasphemous plow that works by fire and vapor 
and tears up an acre of ground in a single hour but but 
I see by your looks that you do not believe the things I 
am telling you. Alas, my character is ruined, and I am a 
branded speaker of untruths.' 



Henry James: The Banquet of 
Initiation: The England of My Visions, 
Encounter in Florence, A Bundle of 
Letters, The Siege of Rome 



[If there is any one author who perfectly embodies the 
theme and purpose of this book, it is inevitably Henry 
James. The chief of our paleface novelists, he converted the 
trans-Atlantic relation into a subject of major fiction. This 
he accomplished because of the profound manner in which 
he conceived of the Innocent* American's entrance into the 
complex civilization of the old countries. In his work this 
entrance becomes an action rich in moral content, histori- 
cally meaningful, and abounding in possibilities of a poetic 
and dramatic order. The concept of the American pilgrim's 
'innocence' in relation to the enticing though dangerous full- 
ness of European 'experience* is, of course, present in James 
as it is in Hawthorne, Howells, Mark Twain, and, in fact, all 
our writers who dealt in any way with the so-called ^inter- 
national situation.' But whereas in Howells or Mark Twain 
the ideas of New-World 'innocence' and Old-World 'expe- 
rience* are allowed to stand apart as static contraries de- 
void of movement, in James they come together in an 
unavoidable conjunction that quickens the imaginative per- 
ception of life in terms of its concrete backgrounds, forms, 
usages, and traditions. 

'The Banquet of Initiation' the title I have chosen for 
these four selections from James is one of those Jamesian 
phrases of which we find literally hundreds of equivalents 
in his works, all expressing, with infinite variation, his sense 
of joy and privilege and ideal awareness of the process of 
sharing in the 'sublime synthesis" that Europe became for 
him. The first selection consists of two passages from his 
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long story, A Passionate Pilgrim, that appeared in 1871 
and in which for the first time he gave himself over com- 
pletely to evoking 'the magic colours of association' and 
presenting the case of the American pilgrim overwhelmed 
by the feeling that he should have been 'born here and not 
there/ The two protagonists of the story are Clement 
Searle, a middle-aged American invalid who had come to 
England to press his claims to the rich estate of LocHey 
Hall, and a cultivated American tourist acting as narrator 
and analyst. 

James was twenty-six years old when in the spring of 
1869 he came to London and was taken around by his 
friends, the Nortons, to meet some of the English notables. 
At that time he was as yet uncertain of his plans, not hav- 
ing made up his mind to live permanently in Europe. It 
was in 1875 that the fateful decision was taken, and after 
an experimental year in Paris he settled down in. England 
for good. For all his criticisms of the British, it was plain 
to him that they alone were 'the great race . . . more com- 
plete than other folk, more largely nourished, deeper, 
denser, stronger/ That does not mean that he became an 
Englishman or that he ever wanted to become one. As he 
wrote to Grace Norton, he remained a cosmopolitan, which 
is what the average Briton could never be, and his interest 
in London was 'chiefly that of an observer in a place where 
there is most in the world to observe/ 

'Encounter in Florence* is the title I have provided for a 
short excerpt from The Madonna of the Future, a story 
that dates from the same period as A Passionate Pilgrim 
and which powerfully expresses the sense of inferiority that 
then afflicted the American artists who had come to Europe 
to detect the secrets of mastery and creative fulfillment. 
In *A Bundle of Letters' ( 1879) , the characteristic Jamesian 
irony and powers of observation are exhibited to great ad- 
vantage. It is one of the most brilliant stories of national 
differences in any language. Miss Miranda Hope, the yearn- 
ing but plain young lady from Maine, who so bravely in- 
sists on seeing Europe for herself, is presented in a fashion 
that is thoroughly convincing, thoroughly illuminating, and 
with a humor modulated to the exact proportions of her 
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background and type; the other characters are drawn with 
nearly equal success, particularly so in the case of the truly 
amazing Dr. Rudolph Staub, in whom is focused the entire 
tradition of Prussian militarism on that side of it which 
makes great play with world-historical theories imputing 
decadence to other nations. The real measure of these the- 
ories is, of course, an absolute incapacity to interpret cor- 
rectly the psychology of the very nations gloatingly dis- 
missed as decadent and exhausted. That at so early a date 
as 1879 James should have been able to portray in precise 
terms a German of the type of Dr. Staub is in itself a re- 
markable proof of his insight into the European situation. 
'The Siege of Rome* is an excerpt from Willaim Wetmore 
Story and His Friends (1903), one of the least known of 
James's books and the one in which he enters most fully 
Into the arcana of the great trans-Atlantic legend, the leg- 
end of the American experience in Europe in the earlier 
years of the nineteenth century, the years 'of limited com- 
munication, of monstrous and unattenuated contrasts, or 
prodigious and unrecorded adventure . . . when the most 
extraordinary things appeared to have happened ... to 
the candid children of the West, things admirably incon- 
gruous and incredible/ James thus put his biography of 
Story to the uses of recapturing the lost experience of his 
expatriate predecessors. William Wetmore Story was a 
sculptor and writer of some reputation in his own time. The 
son of the eminent Boston judge Joseph Story, he practiced 
law for some years until he decided to devote himself en- 
tirely to sculpture, and in 1847 he removed himself and his 
family to Italy, where he joined that group of neo-classical 
painters and sculptors, among whom were Hiram Powers, 
Thomas Crawford, Horatio Greenough, and other men and 
women pathetically seeking knowledge and inspiration in 
the Italian cities regarded by them as the f ountainhead of 
art. After Story's death in 1895, his family persuaded 
James to write his biography, turning over to him a boxful 
of old letters, personal records, and other relics. James un- 
dertook the project with the intention of exploring through 
the study of 'an existing instance' the American initiation 
into European life in *a comparative historic twilight/ 
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James was, of course, wholly aware of Story's failure as 
an artist and as an exponent of the higher standards. Ac- 
tually, it was the failure of an entire generation that was 
at stake in the case of Story, but in his reading of their lives 
James could not go beyond a certain irony perceptible only 
to the initiated. It was Henry Adams who at once extracted 
the full meaning of that irony, and in a letter to James he 
brought it to the surface with all the force and bitterness 
and malice peculiar to his nature.] 



THE ENGLAJND OF MY VISIONS 



. . . The next morning, not finding the innocent object of 
my benevolent curiosity in the coffee-room, I learned from 
the waiter that he had ordered breakfast in bed. Into this 
asylum I was not yet prepared to pursue him. I spent the 
morning running about London, chiefly on business, but 
snatching by the way many a vivid impression of its huge 
metropolitan interest. Beneath the sullen black and grey of 
that hoary civic world the hungry American mind detects 
the magic colours of association. As the afternoon ap- 
proached, however, my impatient heart began to babble of 
green fields; it was of English meadows I had chiefly 
dreamed. Thinking over the suburban lions, I fixed upon 
Hampton Court. The day was the more propitious that it 
yielded just that dim, subaqueous light which sleeps so 
fondly upon the English landscape. 

At the end of an hour I found myself wandering through 
the multitudinous rooms of the great palace. They follow 
each other in infinite succession, with no great variety of in- 
terest or aspect, but with a sort of regal monotony, and a 
fine specific flavour. They are most exactly of their various 
times. You pass from great painted and panelled bed- 
chambers and closets, anterooms, drawing-rooms, council- 
rooms, through king's suite, queen's suite, and prince's suite, 
until you feel as if you were strolling through the appointed 
hours and stages of some decorous monarchical day. . . . 
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The dark walls are gravely decorated by innumerable dark 
portraits of persons attached to Court and State, more espe- 
cially with various members of the Dutch-looking entourage 
of William of Orange, the restorer of the palace; with good 
store, too, of the lily-bosomed models of Lely and Kneller, 
The whole tone of this long-drawn interior is immensely 
sombre, prosaic, and sad. The tints of all things have sunk 
to a cold and melancholy brown, and the great palatial void 
seems to hold no stouter tenantry than a sort of pungent 
odorous chill. I seemed to be the only visitor. I held un- 
grudged communion with the formal genius of the spot. 
Poor mortalized kings! ineffective lure of royalty! This, or 
something like it, was the murmured burden of rny musings. 
They were interrupted suddenly by my coming upon a per- 
son standing in devout contemplation before a simpering 
countess of Sir Peter Lely's creation. On hearing my foot- 
steps this person turned his head and I recognized my 
fellow-lodger at the Red-Lion. I was apparently recognized 
as well; 1 detected an air of overture in his glance. In a few 
moments, seeing I had a catalogue, he asked the name of 
the portrait. On my ascertaining it, he inquired, timidly, 
how I liked the lady. 

'Well/ said I, not quite timidly enough perhaps, 1 con- 
fess she seems to me rather a light piece of work/ 

He remained silent, and a little abashed, I think. As we 
strolled away he stole a sidelong glance of farewell at his 
leering shepherdess. To speak with him face to face was to 
feel keenly that he was weak and interesting. We talked of 
our inn, of London, of the palace; he uttered his mind 
freely, but he seemed to straggle with a weight of depres- 
sion. It was a simple mind enough, with no great culture, 
I fancied, but with a certain appealing native grace. I fore- 
saw that I should find him a true American, full of that 
perplexing interfusion of refinement and crudity which 
marks the American mind. His perceptions, I divined, were 
delicate; his opinions, possibly, gross. On my telling him 
that I too was an American, he stopped short and seemed 
overcome with emotion; then silently passing his arm into 
my own, he suffered me to lead him through the rest of 
the palace and down into the gardens. A vast gravelled 
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platform stretches itself before the basement of the palace, 
taking the afternoon sun. A portion of the edifice is re- 
served as a series of private apartments, occupied by state 
pensioners, reduced gentlewomen in receipt of the Queen's 
bounty, and other deserving persons. Many of these apart- 
ments have their little private gardens; and here and there, 
between their verdure-coated walls, you catch a glimpse of 
these dim horticultural closets. My companion and I took 
many a turn up and down this spacious level, looking down 
on the antique geometry of the lower garden and on the 
stoutly woven tapestry of vine and blossom which muffles 
the foundations of the huge red pile. I thought of the var- 
ious images of Old- World gentility, which, early and late, 
must have strolled upon that ancient terrace and felt the 
great protecting quietude of the solemn palace. We looked 
through an antique grating into one of the little private gar- 
dens, and saw an old lady with a black mantilla on her 
head, a decanter of water in one hand and a crutch in the 
other, come forth, followed by three little dogs and a cat, 
to sprinkle a plant. She had an opinion, I fancied, on the 
virtue of Queen Caroline. There are few sensations so ex- 
quisite in Me as to stand with a companion in a foreign 
land and inhale to the depths of your consciousness the 
alien savour of the air and the tonic picturesqueness of 
things. This common relish of local colour makes comrades 
of strangers. My companion seemed oppressed with vague 
amazement. He stared and lingered and scanned the scene 
with a gentle scowl. His enjoyment appeared to give him 
pain. I proposed, at last, that we should dine in the neigh- 
bourhood and take a late train to town. We made our way 
out of the gardens into the adjoining village, where we 
found an excellent inn. Mr. Searle sat down to table with 
small apparent interest in the repast, but gradually warming 
to his work, he declared at the end of half an hour that for 
the first time in a month he felt an appetite. 

*You*re an invalid/ I said. 

ITes/ he answered. *A hopeless one.' 

The little village of Hampton Court stands clustered 
about the broad entrance of Bushey Park. After we had 
dined we lounged along into the hazy vista of the great 
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avenue of horse-chestnuts. There is a rare emotion, famil- 
iar to every intelligent traveller, in which the mind, with a 
great passionate throb, achieves a magical synthesis of its 
impressions. You feel England; you feel Italy. The reflec- 
tion for the moment has an extraordinary poignancy. I had 
known it from time to time in Italy, and had opened my 
soul to it as to the spirit of the Lord. Since my arrival in 
England I had been waiting for it to come. A bottle of ex- 
cellent Burgundy at dinner had perhaps unlocked to it the 
gates of sense; it came now with a conquering tread. Just 
the scene around me was the England of my visions. Over 
against us, amid the deep-hued bloom of its ordered gar- 
dens, the dark red palace, with its formal copings and its 
vacant windows, seemed to tell of a proud and splendid 
past; the little village nestling between park and palace, 
around a patch of turfy common, with its tavern of gen- 
tility, its ivy-towered church, its parsonage, retained to my 
modernized fancy the lurking semblance of a feudal ham- 
let. It was in this dark composite light that I had read all 
English prose; it was this mild moist air that had blown 
from the verses of English poets; beneath these broad acres 
of rain-deepened greenness a thousand honoured dead lay 
buried. 

Well,' I said to my friend, 1 think there is no mistake 
about this being England. We may like it or not, it's posi- 
tive! No more dense and stubborn fact ever settled down 
on an expectant tourist. It brings my heart into my throat/ 

Searle was silent. I looked at him; he was looking up at 
the sky, as if he were watching some visible descent of the 
elements. 'On me too,' he said, It's settling down!* Then 
with a forced smile: 'Heaven give me strength to bear it!' 

*O mighty world/ I cried, 'to hold at once so rare an 
Italy and so brave an England!' 

"To say nothing of America,* added Searle. 

*O', I answered, 'America has a world to herself!* 

'You have the advantage over me,* my companion re- 
sumed, after a pause, 'in coming to all this with an edu- 
cated eye. You already know the old. I have never known 
it but by report. I have always fancied I should like it. In 
a small way, at home, I have tried to stick to the old. I 
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must be a conservative by nature. People at home a few 
people used to call me a snob. . . . Take it for what it's 
worth. I have always fancied that I was meant for a gentler 
world. Before heaven, sir whoever you are I'm in practice 
so absurdly tender-hearted that I can afford to say it I 
came into the world an aristocrat. I was born with a soul 
for the picturesque. It condemns me, I confess, but in a 
measure, too, it absolves me. I found it nowhere. I found 
a world all hard lines and harsh lights, without shade, with- 
out composition, as they say of pictures, without the lovely 
mystery of colour. To furnish colour, I melted down the 
very substance of my own soul. I went about with my 
brush, touching up and toning down; a very pretty chiaro- 
scuro you'll find in my track! Sitting here, in this old park, in 
this old land, I feel I feel that I hover on the misty verge of 
what might have been! I should have been born here and 
not there; here my vulgar idleness would have been don't 
laugh now! would have been elegant leisure. How it was 
that I never came abroad is more than I can say. It might 
have cut the knot; but the knot was too tight. . . / 



n 



... On our return to London we determined to spend three 
days together, and then go into the country. We felt to 
excellent purpose the sombre charm of London, the mighty 
mother-city of our mighty race, the great distributing heart 
of our traditional life. Certain London characteristics- 
monuments, relics, hints of history, local moods and mem- 
oriesare more deeply suggestive to an American soul than 
anything else in Europe. With an equal attentive piety my 
friend and I glanced at these things. Their influence on 
Searle was deep and singular. His observation I soon per- 
ceived to be extremely acute. His almost passionate relish 
for the old, the artificial, and social, weHnigh extinct from 
its long inanition, began now to tremble and thrill with a 
tardy vitality. I watched in silent wonderment this strange 
metaphysical renascence. 
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Between the fair boundaries o the counties of Hereford 
and Worcester rise in a long undulation the sloping pas- 
tures of the Malvern Hills. Consulting a big red book on 
the castles and manors of England, we found Lockley Hall 
to be seated near the base of this grassy range though 
in which county I forgot. We took up our abode at a cer- 
tain little wayside inn, at which in the days of leisure the 
coach must have stopped for lunch, and burnished pewters 
of rustic ale been tenderly exalted to *outsides* athirst with 
breezy progression. Here we stopped, for sheer admiration 
of its steep thatched roof, its latticed windows, and its 
homely porch. We allowed a couple of days to elapse in 
vague, undirected strolls and sweet sentimental observance 
of the land, before we prepared to execute the especial 
purpose of our journey. This admirable region is a com- 
pendium of the general physiognomy of England. The 
noble friendliness of the scenery, its subtle old-friendliness, 
the magical familiarity of multitudinous details, appealed 
to us at every step and at every glance. Deep in our souls a 
natural affection answered. The whole land, in the full 
warm rains of April had burst into sudde'n perfect spring. 
The dark walls of the hedgerows had turned into blooming 
screens; the sodden verdure of lawn and meadow was 
streaked with a ranker freshness. We went forth without 
loss of time for a long walk on the hills. Reaching their 
summit, you find half England unrolled at your feet. A 
dozen broad counties, within the vast range of your vision, 
commingle their green exhalations. Closely beneath us lay 
the dark, rich flats of hedgy Worcestershire and the copse- 
checkered slopes of rolling Hereford, white with the blos- 
som of apples. At widely opposite points of the large ex- 
panse two great cathedral towers rise sharply, taking the 
light, from the settled shadow of their circling towns the 
light, the ineffable English light! 'Out of England/ cried 
Searle, It's but a garish world!*. . . . 
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ENCOUNTER IN FLORENCE 

The mystery was suddenly solved; my friend was an Ameri- 
can. He must have been, to take the picturesque so pro- 
digiously to heart. . . . 

... A great brazen note broke suddenly from the far-off 
summit of the bell-tower above us and sounded the first 
stroke of midnight. My companion started, apologized for 
retaining me and prepared to retire. But he seemed to offer 
so lively a promise of further entertainment, that I was in- 
disposed to part with him, and suggested that we should 
stroll homeward together. He cordially assented, so we 
turned out of the Piazza, passed down before the statued 
arcade of the Uffizi, and came out upon the Arno. What 
course we took I hardly remember, but we roamed slowly 
about for an hour, my companion delivering by snatches 
a sort of moon-touched aesthetic lecture. I listened in puz- 
zled fascination, and wondered who the deuce he was. He 
confessed with a melancholy but all-respectful headshake 
to his American origin. 

We are the disinherited of Art!' he cried. 'We are con- 
demned to be superficial! We are excluded from the magic 
circle. The soil of American perception is a poor little 
barren, artificial deposit. Yes! We are wedded to imperfec- 
tion. An American, to excel, has just ten times as much to 
learn as a European. We lack the deeper sense. We have 
neither taste, nor tact, nor force. How should we have them? 
Our crude and garish climate, our silent past, our deafen- 
ing present, the constant pressure about us of unlovely cir- 
cumstance, are as void of all that nourishes and prompts 
and inspires the artist, as my sad heart is void of bitterness 
in saying so! We poor aspirants must live in perpetual exile.* 

Ton seem fairly at home in exile/ I answered, 'and 
Florence seems to me a very pretty Siberia. But do you 
know my own thought? Nothing is so idle as to talk of 
nutritive soil, of opportunity, of inspiration, and all the rest 
of it. The worthy part is to o!o something fine! There's no 
law in our glorious constitution against that. Invent, create, 
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achieve! No matter if you've to study fifty times as much 
as one of these! What else are you an artist for? Be you 
our Moses/ I added, laughing, and laying my hand on his 
shoulder, "and lead us out of the house of bondage!' 

'Golden words,golden words, young man!' he cried, 
with a tender smile, Invent, create, achieve! Yes, that's our 
business: I know it well. Don't take me, in heaven's name, 
for one of your barren complainers, querulous cynics who 
have neither talent nor faith! I'm at work!' and he glanced 
about him and lowered his voice as if this were quite a 
peculiar secret, Tm at work night and day. I've under- 
taken a creation! I'm no Moses; I'm only a poor, patient 
artist; but it would be a fine thing if I were to cause some 
slender stream of beauty to flow in our thirsty land! Don't 
think me a monster of conceit,' he went on, and he saw me 
smile at the avidity with which he adopted my fantasy; 
1 confess that I'm in one of those moods when great things 
seem possible! This is one of my nervous nights,! dream 
waking! When the south-wind blows over Florence at mid- 
night, it seems to coax the soul from all the fair things 
locked away in her churches and galleries; it comes into 
my own little studio with the moonlight, and sets my heart 
beating too deeply for rest. You see I am always adding a 
thought to my conception! This evening I felt that I 
couldn't sleep unless I had communed with the genius of 
Michael!' 

He seemed deeply versed in local history and tradition, 
and he expatiated con amore on the charms of Florence. I 
gathered that he was an old resident, and that he had taken 
the lovely city into his heart. 1 owe her everything/ he 
declared. It's only since I came here that I have really lived 
intellectually. One by one, all profane desires, all mere 
worldly aims, have dropped away from me, and left me 
nothing but my pencil, my little notebook' (and he tapped 
his breast-pocket), 'and the worship of the pure masters, 
those who were pure because they were innocent, and 
those who were pure because they were strong!' 
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A BUNDLE OF LETTERS 

From Miss Miranda Hope, in Paris, to Mrs. Abraham C. 
Hope, at Bangor, Maine 

September 5, 1879 

My Dear Mother: 

I have kept you posted as far as Tuesday week last, and, 
although my letter will not have reached you yet, I will 
begin another, before my news accumulates too much. I 
am glad you show my letters round in the family, for I 
like them all to know what I am doing, and I can't write to 
every one, though I try to answer all reasonable expecta- 
tions. But there are a great many unreasonable ones, as I 
suppose you know, not yours, dear mother, for I am bound 
to say that you never required of me more than was natural. 
You see you are reaping your reward: I write to you before 
I write to any one else. 

There is one thing, I hope that you don't show any of 
my letters to William Platt. If he wants to see any of my 
letters, he knows the right way to go to work. I wouldn't 
have him see one of these letters, written for circulation in 
the family, for anything in the world. If he wants one for 
himself, he has got to write to me first. Let him write to me 
first, and then I will see about answering him. You can show 
him this if you like; but if you show him anything more, I 
will never write to you again. . . . 

I told you in my last about my farewell to England, my 
crossing the channel, and my first impressions of Paris. I 
have thought a great deal about that lovely England since 
I left it, and all the famous historic scenes I visited; but I 
have come to the conclusion that it is not a country in 
which I should care to reside. The position of woman does 
not seem to me at al satisfactory, and that is a point, you 
know, on which I feel very strongly. It seems to me that in 
England they play a very faded-out part, and those with 
whom I conversed had a kind of depressed and humiliated 
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tone; a little dull, tame look, as if they were used to being 
snubbed and bullied, which made me want to give them a 
good shaking. There are a great many people and a great 
many things, too over here that I should like to perform 
that operation upon. I should like to shake the starch out 
of some of them, and the dust out of the others. 1 know 
fifty girls in Bangor that come much more up to my notion 
of the stand a truly noble woman should take, than those 
young ladies in England. But they had a most lovely way 
of speaking (in England) and the men are remarkably 
handsome. (You can show this to William Platt, if you 
like.) 

I gave you my first impressions of Paris, which quite 
came up to my expectations, much as I had heard and 
read about it. The objects of interest are extremely numer- 
ous., and the climate is remarkably cheerful and sunny. I 
should say the position of woman here was considerably 
higher, though by no means coming up to the American 
standard. The manners of the people are in some respects 
extremely peculiar, and I feel at last that I am indeed in 
foreign parts. It is, however, a truly elegant city (very 
superior to New York), and I have spent a great deal of 
time in visiting the various monuments and palaces. I won't 
give you an account of all my wanderings, though I have 
been most indefatigable; for I am keeping, as I told you 
before, a most exhaustive journal, which I will allow you the 
privilege of reading on my return to Bangor. I am getting 
on remarkably well, and I must say I am sometimes sur- 
prised at my universal good fortune. It only stows what a 
little energy and common-sense will accomplish. I have dis- 
covered none of these objections to a young lady travelling 
in Europe by herself, of which we heard so much before 
I left, and I don't expect I ever shall, for I certainly don't 
mean to look for them. I know what I want, and I always 
manage to get it. 

I have received a great deal of politeness some of it 
really most pressing, and I have experienced no drawbacks 
whatever. I have made a great many pleasant acquaint- 
ances in travelling round (both ladies and gentlemen) , and 
had a great many most interesting talks. I have collected 
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a great deal of information, for which I refer you to my 
journal. I assure you my journal is going to be a splendid 
thing. I do just exactly as I do in Bangor, and I find I do 
perfectly right; and, at any rate, I don't care if I don't. 
I didn't come to Europe to lead a merely conventional life; 
I could do that at Bangor. You know I never would do it at 
Bangor; so it isn't likely I am going to make myself miser- 
able over here. So long as I accomplish what I desire, and 
make my money hold out, I shall regard the thing as a 
success. Sometimes I feel rather lonely, especially in the 
evening; but I generally manage to interest myself in some- 
thing or some one. In the evening I usually read up about 
the objects of interest I have seen during the day, or I post 
up my journal. Sometimes I go to the theatre; or else I 
play the piano in the public parlour. The public parlour at 
the hotel isn't much; but the piano is better than that fear- 
ful old thing at the Sebago House. 

Sometimes I go downstairs and talk to the lady who 
keeps the books, a French lady, who is remarkably polite. 
She is very pretty, and always wears a black dress, with the 
most beautiful fit; she speaks a little English; she tells me 
she had to learn it, in order to converse with the Americans 
who come in such numbers to this hotel. She has given me 
a great deal of information about the position of woman in 
France, and much of it is very encouraging* But she has 
told me at the same time some things that I should not like 
to write to you (I am hesitating even about putting them 
into my journal), especially if my letters are to be handed 
round in the family. I assure you they appear to talk about 
things here that we never think of mentioning at Bangor, or 
even of thinking about. She seems to think she can tell me 
everything, because I told her I was travelling for general 
culture. Well, I do want to know so much that it seems 
sometimes as if I wanted to know everything; and yet there 
are some things that I think I don't want to know. But, 
as a general thing, everything is intensely interesting; I 
don't mean only everything that this French lady tells me, 
but everything I see and hear for myself. I feel really as if 
I should gain all I desire. 

I meet a great many Americans, who, as a general thing, 
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I must say, are not as polite to me as the people over here. 
The people over hereespecially the gentlemen are much 
more what I should call attentive. I don't know whether 
Americans are more sincere; I haven't yet made up my 
mind about that. The only drawback I experience is when 
Americans sometimes express surprise that I should be 
travelling round alone; so you see it doesn't come from 
Europeans. I always have my answer ready: 'For general 
culture, to acquire the languages, and to see Europe for 
myself; and that generally seems to satisfy them. Dear 
mother, my money holds out very well and it is real in- 
teresting. 



n 

From the Same to the Same 

September 16 

Since I last wrote to you I have left that hotel, and come 
to live in a French family. It's a kind of boarding-house 
combined with a land of school; only it's not like an Ameri- 
can boarding-house, or like an American school either. 
There are four or five people here that have come to learn 
the language, not to take lessons, but to have an oppor- 
tunity for conversation. I was very glad to come to such a 
place, for I had begun to realize that I was not making 
much progress with the French. It seemed to me that I 
should feel ashamed to have spent two months in Paris, 
ancf not to have acquired more insight into the language. I 
had always heard so much of French conversation, and I 
found I was having no more opportunity to practise it than 
if I had remained at Bangor. In fact, I used to hear a great 
deal more at Bangor, from those French Canadians that 
came down to cut the ice, than I saw I should ever hear 
at the hotel. The lady that kept the books seemed to want 
so much to talk to me in English (for the sake of practice, 
too, I suppose) , that I couldn't bear to let her know I didn't 
like it. The chambermaid was Irish, and all the waiters were 
German, so that I never heard a word of French spoken. I 
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suppose you might hear a great deal in the shops; only, 
as I don't buy anything I prefer to spend my money for 
purposes of culture I don't have that advantage. 

I have been thinking some of taking a teacher, but I am 
well acquainted with the grammar already, and teachers 
always keep you bothering over the verbs. I was a good deal 
troubled, for I felt as if I didn't want to go away without 
having, at least, got a general idea of French conversation. 
The theatre gives you a good deal of insight, and, as I 
told you in my last, I go a good deal to places of amuse- 
ment. I find no difficulty whatever in going to such places 
alone, and am always treated with the politeness which, as 
I told you before, I encounter everywhere. I see plenty of 
other ladies alone (mostly French), and they generally 
seem to be enjoying themselves as much as I. But, at the 
theatre, every one talks so fast that I can scarcely make 
out what they say; and, besides, there are a great many 
vulgar expressions which it is unnecessary to learn. But it 
was the theatre, nevertheless, that put me on the track. 
The very next day after I wrote to you last, I went to the 
Palais Royal, which is one of the principal theatres of Paris. 
It is very small, but it is very celebrated, and in my guide- 
book it is marked with two stars, which is a sign of im- 
portance attached only to -first-class objects of interest. But 
after I had been there half an hour I couldn't understand 
a single word of the play, they gabbled it off so fast, and 
they made use of such peculiar expressions. I felt a good 
deal disappointed and troubled! was afraid I shouldn't 
gain all I had come for. But while I was thinking it over- 
thinking what I should do I heard two gentlemen talking 
behind me. It was between the acts, and I couldn't help 
listening to what they said. They were talking English, but 
I guess they were Americans. 

*Well,' said one of them, 'it all depends on what you are 
after. I'm after French; that's what Tm after/ 

'Well,' said the other, Tm after Art.' 

'Well,' said the first, Tm after art too; but I'm after 
French most/ 

Then, dear mother, I am sorry to say the second swore a 
little. He said, 'Oh, damn French!* 
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'No, I won't damn French/ said his friend. Til acquire it 
that's what 111 do with it. Ill go right into a family/ 

"What family'!! you go into?' 

'Into some French family. That's the only way to do, 
to go to some place where you can talk. If you're after Art, 
you want to stick to the galleries; you want to go right 
through the Louvre, room by room; you want to take a 
room a day, or something of that sort. But, if you want to 
acquire French, the thing to do is to look out for a family. 
There are lots of French families here that take you to 
board and teach you. My second cousin-that young lady 
I told you about she got in with a crowd like that, and 
they booked her right up in three months. They just took 
her right in, and they talked to her. That's what they do 
to you; they set you right down, and they talk at you. 
You've got to understand them; you can't help yourself. 
That family my cousin was with has moved away some- 
where, or I should try and get in with them. They were 
very smart people, that family; after she left, my cousin 
corresponded with them in French. But I mean to find some 
other crowd, if it takes a lot of trouble.' 

I listened to all this with great interest, and when he 
spoke about his cousin I was on the point of turning around 
to ask him the address of the family that she was with; but 
the next moment he said they had moved away; so I sat 
still. The other gentleman, however, didn't seem to be af- 
fected in the same way as I was. 

Well,' he said, 'you may follow up that if you like; I 
mean to follow up the pictures. I don't believe there is ever 
going to be any considerable demand in the United States 
for French; but I can promise you that in about ten years 
there'll be a big demand for Art! And it won't be tem- 
porary, either/ 

That remark may be very true, and I don't care anything 
about the demand; I want to know French for its own 
sake. I don't want to think I have been all this while with- 
out having gained an insight. . . . The very next day, I 
asked the lady who kept the books at the hotel whether she 
knew of any family that could take me to board and give 
me the benefit of their conversation. She instantly threw up 
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her hands, with several shrill little cries (in their French 
way, you know) and told me that her dearest friend kept a 
regular place of that kind. If she had known I was looking 
out for such a place she would have told me before; she 
had not spoken of it herself, because she didn't wish to 
injure the hotel by being the cause of my going way. She 
told me this was a charming family, who had often re- 
ceived American ladies (and others as well) who wished to 
follow up the language, and she was sure I would be de- 
lighted with them. So she gave me their address, and of- 
fered to go with me to introduce me. But 1 was in such a 
hurry that I went off by myself, and I had no trouble in 
finding these good people. They were delighted to receive 
me, and I was very much pleased with what I saw of them. 
They seemed to have plenty of conversation and there will 
be no trouble about that, 

I came here to stay three days ago, and by this time I 
have seen a great deal of them. The price of board struck 
me as rather high; but I must remember that a quantity of 
conversation is thrown in. I have a very pretty little room- 
without any carpet, but with seven mirrors, two clocks, and 
five curtains. I was rather disappointed after I arrived to 
find that there are several other Americans here for the 
same purpose as myself. At least there are three Americans 
and two English people; and also a German gentleman. I 
am afraid, therefore, our conversation will be rather mixed, 
but I have not yet time to judge. I try to talk with Madame 
de Maisonrouge all I can (she is the lady of the house, and 
the real family consists only of herself and her two daugh- 
ters). They are all most elegant, interesting women, and I 
am sure we shall become intimate friends. I will write you 
more about them in my next. Tell William Platt I don't 
care what he does. 
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From Miss Violet Ray, in "Paris, to Miss Agnes Rich, in 
New York 

September 21 

We had hardly got here when father received a tele- 
gram saying he would have to come right back to New 
York. It was for something about his business I don't know 
exactly what; you know I never understand these things, 
and, what's more, I don't want to. We had just got settled 
at the hotel, in some charming rooms, and mother and I, as 
you may imagine, were greatly annoyed. Father is ex- 
tremely fussy, as you know, and his first idea, as soon as 
he found he should have to go back, was that we should 
go back with him. He declared he would never leave us in 
Paris alone, and that we must return and come out again. 
I don't know what he thought would happen to us; I sup- 
pose he thought we would be too extravagant. It's father's 
theory that we are always running up bills, whereas a little 
observation would show him that we wear the same old 
rags FOR MONTHS. But father has no observation; he has 
nothing but theories. Mother and I, however, have, for- 
tunately, a great deal of practice, and we succeeded in 
making him understand that we wouldn't budge from Paris, 
and that we would rather be chopped into small pieces than 
cross that dreadful ocean again. So, at last, he decided to 
go back alone, and to leave us here for three months. But, 
to show you how fussy he is, he refused to let us stay at 
the hotel, and insisted that we should go into a family. 
I don't know what put such an idea into his head, unless it 
was some advertisement he saw in one of the American 
papers that are published here. 

There are families here who receive American and Eng- 
lish people to live with them, under the pretence of teaching 
them French. You may imagine what people they are I 
mean the families themselves. But the Americans who 
choose this peculiar manner of seeing Paris must be actually 
just as bad. Mother and I were horrified, and declared that 
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main force should not remove us from the hotel But father 
has a way of arriving at his ends which is more efficient than 
violence. He worries and fusses; he 'nags/ as we used to 
say in school; and, when mother and I are quite worn out, 
his triumph is assured. Mother is usually worn out more 
easily than I, and she ends with siding with father; so that, 
at last, when they combine their forces against poor little 
me, I have to succumb. You should have heard the way 
father went on and on about his "family' plan; he talked to 
every one he saw about it; he used to go round to the 
banker's and talk to the people there, the people in the 
post-office; he used to try and exchange ideas about it with 
the waiters at the hotel. He said it would be more safe, 
more respectable, more economical; that I should perfect 
my French; that mother would learn how a French house- 
hold is conducted; that he should feel more easy, and five 
hundred reasons more. They were none of them good, but 
that made no difference. It's all humbug, his talking about 
economy, when every one knows that business in America 
has completely recovered, that the prostration is all over, 
and that immense fortunes are being made. We have been 
economizing for the last five years, and I supposed we came 
abroad to reap the benefits of it. 

As for my French, it is quite as perfect as I want it to be. 
(I assure you I am often surprised at my own fluency, and, 
when I get a little more practice in the genders and the 
idioms, I shall do very well in this respect.) To make a 
long story short, however, father carried his point, as usual; 
mother basely deserted me at the last moment, and, after 
holding out alone for three days, I told them to do with 
me what they pleased! Father lost three steamers in suc- 
cession by remaining in Paris to argue with me. You know 
he is like the parson in Goldsmith's Deserted ViZtoge-Ven 
though vanquished, he would argue still/ He and mother 
went to look at some seventeen families, while I retired to 
my sofa, and would have nothing to do with it. At last they 
made arrangements, and I was transported to the establish- 
ment from which I now write you. I write you from the 
bosom of a Parisian m&aage from the depths of a second- 
rate boarding-house. 
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Father only left Paris after tie had seen us what he calls 
comfortably settled here, and had informed Madame de 
Maisonrouge (the mistress of the establishmentthe head 
of the 'family') that he wished my French pronunciation 
especially attended to. The pronunciation, as it happens, is 
just what I am most at home in; if he had said my genders 
or my idioms there would have been some sense. But poor 
father has no tact, and this defect is especially marked since 
he has been in Europe. He will be absent, however, for 
three months, and mother and I shall breathe a little more 
freely; the situation will be less intense. I must confess that 
we breathe more freely than I expected, in this place, where 
we have been for about a week. I was sure, before we came, 
that it would prove to be an establishment of the lowest 
description; but I must say that, in this respect, I am agree- 
ably disappointed. The French are so clever that they know 
even how to manage a place of this kind. Of course it is 
very disagreeable to live with strangers, but as, after all, 
if I were not staying with Madame de Maisonrouge I 
should not be living in the Faubourg St.-Germain, I don't 
know that from the point of view of exclusiveness it is any 
great loss to be here. 

Our rooms are very prettily arranged, and the table is 
remarkably good. Mamma thinks the whole thingthe 
place and the people, the manners and customs very amus- 
ing; but mamma is very easily amused. As for me, you 
know, all that I ask is to be alone, and not to have people's 
society forced upon me. 1 have never wanted for society 
of my own choosing, and, so long as I retain possession 
of my faculties, I don't suppose I ever shall. As I said, how- 
ever, the place is very well managed, and I succeed in 
doing as I please, which, you know, is my most cherished 
pursuit. Madame de Maisonrouge has a great deal of tact- 
much more than poor father. She is what they call here a 
belle femme, which means that she is a tall, ugly woman, 
with style. She dresses very well, and has a great deal of 
talk; but, though she is a very good imitation of a lady, I 
never see her behind her dinner table, in the evening, smil- 
ing and bowing, as the people come in, and looking all the 
while at the dishes and the servants, without thinking of a 
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dame de comptoir blooming in a corner of a shop or restau- 
rant. I am sure that, in spite o her fine name, she was once 
a dame de comptoir. I am also sure that, in spite of her 
smiles and the pretty things she says to every one, she 
hates us all, and would like to murder us. She is a hard, 
clever Frenchwoman, who would like to amuse herself and 
enjoy her Paris, and she must be bored to death at passing 
all her time in the midst of stupid English people who 
mumble broken French at her. Some day she will poison 
the soup or the vin rouge; but I hope that will not be until 
after mother and I shall have left her. She has two daugh- 
ters, who, except that one is decidedly pretty, are meagre 
imitations of herself. 

The 'family,' for the rest, consists altogether of our be- 
loved compatriots, and of still more beloved Englanders. 
There is an Englishman here, with his sister, and they seem 
to be rather nice people. He is remarkably handsome, but 
excessively affected and patronizing, especially to us Ameri- 
cans; and I hope to have a chance of biting his head off 
before very long. The sister is very pretty, and, apparently, 
very nice; but, in eostume, she is Brittania incarnate. There 
is a very pleasant little Frenchman when they are nice 
they are chamiingand a German doctor, a big, blond man, 
who looks like a great, white bull; and two- Americans, be- 
sides mother and me. One of them is a young man from 
Boston,an aesthetic young man, who talks about its being 
*a real Corot day/ etc., and a young woman, a girl, a fe- 
male, I don't know what to call her, from Vermont, or 
Minnesota, or some such place. This young woman is the 
most extraordinary specimen of artless Yankeeism that I 
ever encountered; she is really too horrible. I have been 
three times to Clementine about your underskirt, etc. 
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IV 

From Louis Leverett, in Paris, to Harvard Tremont, in 
Boston 

September 25 

My Dear Harvard: 

I have carried out my plan, o which I gave you a hint 
in my last, and I only regret that I should not have done it 
before. It is human nature, after all, that is the most in- 
teresting thing in the world, and it only reveals itself to the 
truly earnest seeker. There is a want of earnestness in that 
life of hotels and railroad trains, which so many of our 
countrymen are content to lead in this strange Old World, 
and I was distressed to find how far I, myself, had been led 
along the dusty, beaten track. I had, however, constantly 
wanted to turn aside into more unfrequented ways; to 
plunge beneath the surface and see what I should discover. 
But the opportunity had always been missing; somehow, I 
never meet those opportunities that we hear about and read 
about, the things that happen to people in novels and bi- 
ographies. And yet I am always on the watch to take ad- 
vantage of any opening that may present itself; I am al- 
ways looking out for experiences, for sensations, I might 
almost say, for adventures. 

The great thing to live, you know, to feel, to be con- 
scious of one's possibilities; not to pass through lif e mechani- 
cally and insensibly, like a letter through the post-office. 
There are times, my dear Harvard, when I feel as if I 
were really capable of everything, capdM0 de tout, as 
they say here, of the greatest excesses as well as the great- 
est heroism. Oh, to be able to say that one has lived 
quon a vScu, as they say here, that idea exercises an in- 
definable attraction for me. You will perhaps reply, it is 
easy to say it; but the thing is to make people believe youl 
And, then, I don't want any second-hand, specious sensa- 
tions; I want the knowledge that leaves a trace, that leaves 
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strange scars and stains and reveries behind it! But I am 
afraid to shock you, perhaps even frighten you. 

If you repeat my remarks to any of the West Cedar St. 
circle, be sure you tone them down as your discretion will 
suggest. For yourself, you will know that I have always had 
an intense desire to see something of real French life. You 
are acquainted with my great sympathy with the French; 
with my natural tendency to enter into the French way of 
looking at life. I sympathize with the artistic temperament; 
I remember you used sometimes to hint to me that you 
thought my own temperament too artistic. I don't think 
that in Boston there is any real sympathy with the artistic 
temperament; we tend to make everything a matter of right 
and wrong. And in Boston one can't live on ne peut pas 
vivre, as they say here. I don't mean one can't residefor 
a great many people manage that; but one can't live aesthet- 
ically, I may almost venture to say sensuously. This is why 
I have always been so much drawn to the French, who are 
so aesthetic, so sensuous. I am so sorry that Th^ophile 
Gautier has passed away; I should have liked so much 
to go and see him and tell him all that I owe him* He was 
living when I was here before; but, you know, at that time 
I was travelling with the Johnsons, who are not aesthetic 
and who used to make me feel rather ashamed of my ar- 
tistic temperament. If I had gone to see the great apostle 
of beauty, I should have had to go clandestinely,-^ 
cachette, as they say here; and that is not my nature; I 
like to do everything frankly, freely, nawement, au grand 
jour. That is the great thing, to be free, to be frank, to be 
naif. Doesn't Matthew Arnold say that somewhere or is it 
Swinburne, or Pater? 

When I was with the Johnsons everything was superficial; 
and, as regards life, everything was brought down to the 
question of right and wrong. They were too didactic; art 
should never be didactic; and what is life but an art? Pater 
has said this so well, somewhere. With the Johnsons I am 
afraid I lost many opportunities; the whole tone was grey 
and cottony; I might almost say woolly. But now, as I tell 
you, I have determined to take right hold for myself; to 
look right into European life, and judge it without John- 
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sonian prejudices. I have taken up my residence in a French 
family, in a real Parisian house. You see I have the courage 
of my opinions; I don't shrink from carrying out rny theory 
that the great thing is to live. 

You know I have always been intensely interested in Bal- 
zac, who never shrank from the reality, and whose almost 
lurid pictures of Parisian life have often haunted me in my 
wanderings through the old wicked-looking streets on the 
other side of the river. I am only sorry that my new friends 
the French family do not live in the old city, au coeur 
du vieux Paris, as they say here. They live only in the 
Boulevard Haussman, which is less picturesque; but in spite 
of this they have a great deal of the Balzac tone. Madame 
de Maisonrouge belongs to one of the oldest and proudest 
families in France; but she has had reverses, which have 
compelled her to open an establishment in which a limited 
number of travellers, who are weary of the beaten track, 
who have the sense of local colour she explains it herself, 
she expresses it so well in short, to open a sort of boarding- 
house. I don't see why I should not, after all, use that ex- 
pression, for it is the correlative of the term pension 
bourgeoise, employed by Balzac in the Pere Goriot. Do you 
remember the pension bourgeoise of Madame Vauquer, nee 
de Conflans? But this establishment is not at all like that; 
and indeed it is not at all bourgeoise; there is something 
distinguished, something aristocratic about it. The Pension 
Vauquer was dark, brown, sordid, graisseux; but this is in 
quite a different tone, with high, clear, lightly-draped win- 
dows, tender, subtle, almost morbid colours, and furniture 
in elegant, studied, reed-like lines. Madame de Maison- 
rouge reminds me of Madame Htdot do you remember la 
belle Madame Hulot? in Les Parents Pauvres? She has a 
great charm; a little artificial, a little fatigued, with a little 
suggestion of hidden things in her life; but I have always 
been sensitive to the charm of fatigue, of duplicity. . . . 

I am rather disappointed, I confess, in the society I find 
here; it is not so local, so characteristic, as I could have 
desired. Indeed, to tell the truth, it is not local at all; but, 
on the other hand, it is cosmopolitan, and there is a great 
advantage in that. We are French, we are English, we are 
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American, we are German; and I believe there are some 
Russians and Hungarians expected. 

I am much interested in die study of national types; in 
comparing, contrasting, seizing the strong points, the weak 
points, the point of view of each. It is interesting to shift 
one's point of view to enter into strange, exotic ways of 
looking at life. 

The American types here are not, I am sorry to say, so 
interesting as they might be, and, excepting myself, are ex- 
clusively feminine. We are thin, my dear Harvard; we are 
pale, we are sharp. There is something meagre about us; 
our line is wanting in roundness, our composition in richness. 
We lack temperament; we don't know how to live: nous ne 
savons pas vivre, as they say here. The American tempera- 
ment is represented (putting myself aside, and I often think 
my temperament is not at all American) by a young girl 
and her mother, and another young girl without her mother, 
without her mother or any attendant or appendage what- 
ever. These young girls are rather curious types; they have 
a certain interest, they have a certain grace; but they are 
disappointing, too; they don't go far; they don't keep all 
they promise; they don't satisfy the imagination. They are 
cold, slim, sexless; the physique is not generous, not abun- 
dant; it is only the drapery, the skirts and furbelows (that 
is, I mean, in the young lady who has her mother), that 
are abundant. They are very different: one of them all 
elegance, all expensiveness, with an air of high fashion, from 
New York; the other a plain, pure, clear-eyed, straight- 
waisted, straight-stepping maiden from the heart of New 
England. And yet they are very much alike too more alike 
than they would care to think themselves; for they eye each 
other with cold, mistrustful, depreciating looks. They are 
both specimens of the emancipated young American girl, 
practical, positive, passionless, subtle, and knowing, as 
you please, either too much or too little. And yet, as I say, 
they have a certain stamp, a certain grace; I like to talk 
with them, to study them. 

The fair New Yorker is, sometimes, very amusing; she 
asks me if every one in Boston talks like me if every one 
is as 'intellectual' as your poor correspondent. She is for- 
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ever throwing Boston up at me; I can't get rid of Boston. 
The other one rubs It into rne too; but in a different way; 
she seems to feel about it as a good Mohammedan feels 
toward Mecca, and regards it as a kind of focus of light 
for the whole human race. Poor little Boston, what non- 
sense is talked in thy name! But this New England maiden 
is, in her way, a strange type; she is travelling all over 
Europe alone, 'to see it/ she says, *for herself/ For herself! 
What can that stiff, slim self of hers do with such sights, 
such visions! She looks at everything, goes everywhere, 
passes her way, with her clear quiet eyes wide open, skirting 
the edge of obscene abysses without suspecting them, push- 
ing through brambles without tearing her robe, exciting 
without knowing it the most injurious suspicions, and al- 
ways holding her course, passionless, stainless, fearless, 
charmless! It is a little figure in which, after all, if you can 
get the right point of view, there is something rather 
striking. 

By way of contrast, there is a lovely English girl, with 
eyes as shy as violets, and a voice as sweet! She has a sweet 
Gainsborough head, and a great Gainsborough hat, with a 
mighty plume in front of it, which makes a shadow over 
her quiet English eyes. Then she has a sage-green robe, 
'mystic wonderful,' all embroidered with subtle devices and 
flowers, and birds of tender tint; very straight and tight in 
front, and adorned behind, along the spine, with large, 
strange, iridescent buttons. The revival of taste, of the sense 
of beauty, in England, interests me deeply; what is there in 
a simple row of spinal buttons to make one dream, to 
donner & rdver, as they say here? I think that a great aes- 
thetic renascence is at hand, and that a great light will be 
kindled in England, for all the world to see. There are 
spirits there that I should like to commune with; I think 
they would understand me. 

This gracious English maiden, with her clinging robes, 
her amulets and girdles, with something quaint and an- 
gular in her step, her carriage something medieval and 
Gothic, in the details of her person and dress, this lovely 
Evelyn Vane (isn't it a beautiful name?) is deeply, delight- 
fully picturesque. She is much a woman, elle est bien 
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femme, as they say here; simpler, softer, rounder, richer 
than the young girls I spoke of just now. Then the violet 
eye the very eye itself seems to blush; the great shadowy 
hat, making the brow so quiet; the strange, clinging, 
clutching, pictured raiment! As I say, it is a very gracious 
tender type. She has her brother with her, who is a beauti- 
ful, fair-haired, grey-eyed young Englishman. He is purely 
objective; and he, too, is very plastic. 



From Miranda Hope to Her Mother 

September 26 

You must not be frightened at not hearing from me oftener; 
it is not because I am in any trouble but because I am 
getting on so well. If I were in any trouble I don't think I 
should write to you; I should just keep quiet and see it 
through myself. But that is not the case at present; and, if 
I don't write to you, it is because I am so deeply interested 
over here that I don't seem to find time. It was a real 
providence that brought me to this house, where, in spite 
of all obstacles, I am able to do much good work. I wonder 
how I find the time for all I do; but when I think that I 
have only got a year in Europe, I feel as if I wouldn't 
sacrifice a single hour. 

The obstacles I refer to are the disadvantages I have in 
learning French, there being so many persons around me 
speaking English, and that, as you may say, in the very 
bosom of a French family. It seems as if you heard English 
everywhere; but I certainly didn't expect to find it in a 
place like this. I am not discouraged, however, and I talk 
French all I can, even with the other English boarders. 
Then I have a lesson every day from Miss Maisonrouge (the 
elder daughter of the lady of the house) , and French con- 
versation every evening in the salon, from eight to eleven, 
with Madame herself and some friends of hers that often 
come in. Her cousin, Mr. Verdier, a young French gentle- 
man, is fortunately staying with her, and I make a point 
of talking with him as much as possible. I have extra- 
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private lessons from him, and I often go out to walk with 
Mm. Some night, soon, he is to accompany me to the opera. 
We have also a most interesting plan of visiting all the gal- 
leries in Paris together. Like most of the French, he con- 
verses with great fluency, and I feel as if I should really 
gain from him. He is remarkably handsome and extremely 
polite paying a great many compliments which, I am 
afraid, are not always sincere. When I return to Bangor I 
will tell you some of the things he has said to me. I think 
you will consider them extremely curious, and very beauti- 
ful in their way. 

The conversation in the parlour (from eight to eleven) is 
often remarkably brilliant, and I often wish that you, or 
some of the Bangor folks, could be there to enjoy it. Even 
though you couldn't understand it I think you would like 
to hear the way they go on; they seem to express so much. 
I sometimes think at Bangor they don't express enough (but 
it seems as if over there there is less to express). It seems 
as if, at Bangor, there were things that folks never tried to 
say; but here, I have learned from studying French, you 
have no idea what you can say before you try. At Bangor 
they seem to give it up beforehand; they don't make any 
effort. (I don't say this in the least for William Platt, in 
particular.) 

I am sure I don't know what they will think of me when 
I get back. It seems as if, over here, I had learned to come 
out with everything. I suppose they will think I am not 
sincere; but isn't it more sincere to come out with things 
than to conceal them? I have become very good friends 
with every one in the house that is (you see, I am sin- 
cere), with almost everyone. It is the most interesting circle 
I ever was in. There's a girl here, an American, that I don't 
like so much as the rest; but that is only because she won't 
let me. I should like to like her, ever so much, because she 
is most lovely and most attractive; but she doesn't seem to 
want to know me or to like me. She comes from New York, 
and she is remarkably pretty, with beautiful eyes and the 
most delicate features; she is also remarkably elegant, in 
this respect would bear comparison with any one I have 
seen over here. But it seems as if she did not want to 
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recognize me or associate with me; as if she wanted to make 
a difference between us. It is like people they call 'haughty* 
in books. I have never seen any one like that before any 
one that wanted to make a difference; and at first I was 
right down interested, she seemed to me like a proud young 
lady in a novel. I kept saying to myself all day, 'haughty, 
haughty/ and I wished she would keep on so. But she did 
keep on; she kept on too long; and then I began to feel 
hurt. I couldn't think what I have done, and I can't think 
yet. It's as if she had got some idea about me, or had heard 
some one say something. If some girls should behave like 
that I shouldn't make any account of it; but this one is so 
refined, and looks as if she might be interesting if I once 
got to know her, that I think about it a good deal. I am 
bound to find out what her reason is, for of course she has 
got some reason; I am right down curious to know. 

I went up to her to ask her the day before yesterday; I 
thought that was the best way. I told her I wanted to know 
her better, and would like to come and see her in her room 
-they tell me she has got a lovely room-and that if she had 
heard anything against me, perhaps she would tell me when 
I came. But she was more distant than ever, and she just 
turned it off; she said she had never heard me mentioned 
and that her room was much too small to receive visitors. 
I suppose she spoke the truth, but I am sure she has got 
some reason, all the same. She has got some idea, and I 
am bound to find out before I go, if I have to ask every- 
body in the house. I am right down curious. I wonder if 
she doesn't think me refined or if she had ever heard any- 
thing against Bangor? I can't think it is that. Don't you 
remember when Clara Bernard went to visit in New York, 
three years ago, how much attention she received? And you 
know Clara is Bangor to the soles of her shoes. Ask William 
Platt so long as he isn't a native if he doesn't consider 
Clara Bernard refined. 

Apropos, as they say here, of refinement, there is another 
American in the house a gentleman from Boston who is 
just crowded with it His name is Mr. Louis Leverett (such 
a beautiful name, I think) and he is about thirty years old. 
He is rather small, and he looks pretty sick; lie suffers from 
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some affection of the liver. But his conversation is remark- 
ably interesting, and I delight to listen to him he has such 
beautiful ideas. I feel as if it were hardly right, not being in 
French; but, fortunately, he uses a great many French ex- 
pressions. If s in a different style from the conversation of 
Mr. Verdier, not so complimentary but more intellectual. 
He is intensely fond of pictures, and has given me a great 
many ideas about them which I should never have gained 
without him; I shouldn't have known where to look for such 
ideas. He thinks everything of pictures; he thinks we don't 
make nearly enough of them. They seem to make a good 
deal of them here; but I couldn't help telling him the other 
day that in Bangor J really don't think we do. 

If I had any money to spend I would buy some and take 
them back, to hang up. Mr. Leverett says it would do them 
good, not the pictures but the Bangor folks. He thinks ev- 
erything of the French, too, and says we don't make nearly 
enough of them. I couldn't help telling him the other day 
that at any rate they make enough of themselves. But it is 
very interesting to hear him go on about the French, and it 
is so much gain to me, so long as that is what I came for. 
I talk to him as much as I dare about Boston, but I do feel 
as if this were right down wrong a stolen pleasure. 

I can get all the Boston culture I want when I go back, if 
I carry out my plan, my happy vision, of going there to 
reside. I ought to direct all my efforts to European culture 
now, and keep Boston to finish off. But it seems as if I 
couldn't help taking a peep now and then, in advance with 
a Bostonian. I don't know when I may meet one again; but 
if there are many others like Mr. Leverett there, I shall be 
certain not to want when I carry out my dream. He is just 
as full of culture as he can live, But it seems strange how 
many different sorts there are. 

There are two of the English here who I suppose are 
very cultivated, too; but it doesn't seem as if I could enter 
into theirs so easily, though I try all I can. I do love their 
way of speaking, and sometimes I feel almost as if it would 
be right to give up trying to learn French, and just try to 
learn to speak our own tongue as these English speak it. It 
isn't the things they say so much, though these are often 
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rather curious; but it is in the way they pronounce and the 
sweetness of their voice. It seems as if they must try a good 
deal to talk like that; but these English that are here don't 
seem to try at all, either to speak or do* anything else. They 
are a young lady and her brother. I believe they belong to 
some noble family. I have had a good deal of intercourse 
with them, because I have felt more free to talk to them 
than to the Americans on account of the language. It seems 
as if in talking with them I was almost learning a new 
language. 

I never supposed, when 1 left Bangor, that I was coming 
to Europe to learn English! If I do learn it, I don't think 
you will understand me when I get back, and I don't think 
you'll like it very much. I should be a good deal criticised 
if I spoke like that at Bangor. However, I verily believe 
Bangor is the most critical place on earth; I have seen noth- 
ing like it over here. Tell them all that I have come to the 
conclusion that they are a great deal too fastidious. But I 
was speaking about this English young lady and her 
brother. I wish I could put them before you. She is lovely 
to look at, she seems so modest and retiring. In spite of this, 
however, she dresses in a way that attracts great attention, 
as I couldn't help noticing when one day I went out to 
walk with her. She was ever so much looked at; but she 
didn't seem to notice it, until at last I couldn't help calling 
attention to it. Mr, Leverett thinks everything of it; he calls 
it the 'costume of the future.' I should call it rather the 
costume of the past you know the English have such an 
attachment to the past. I said this the other day to Madame 
de Maisonrouge, that Miss Vane dressed in the costume 
of the past. De Tan passe, vous voulez dire? said Madame, 
with her little French laugh (you can get William Platt to 
translate this, he used to tell me he knew so much French) . 

You know I told you in writing some time ago that I 
had tried to get some insight into the position of woman in 
England, and, being here with Miss Vane, it has seemed 
to me to be a good opportunity to get a little more. I have 
asked her a great deal about it; but she doesn't seem able 
to give me much information. The first time I asked her 
she told me the position of a lady depended upon the rank 
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of her father, her eldest brother, her husband, etc. She told 
me her own position was very good, because her father was 
some relation-I forget what-to a lord. She thinks every- 
thing of this; and that proves to me that the position of 
woman in her country cannot be satisfactory; because, if it 
were, it wouldn't depend upon that of your relations, even 
your nearest. I don't know much about lords, and it does 
try my patience to hear her talk as if it were a matter of 
course that I should. 

I feel as if it were right to ask her as often as I can if she 
doesn't consider every one equal; but she always says she 
doesn't, and she confesses that she doesn't think she is equal 
to Lady Something-or-other, who is the wife of that rela- 
tion of her father. I try and persuade her all I can that she 
is; but it seems as if she didn't want to- be persuaded; and 
when I ask if Lady So-and-so is of the same opinion (that 
Miss Vane isn't her equal) , she looks so soft and pretty with 
her eyes, and says, c Of course she is!* When I tell her that 
this is right down bad for Lady So-and-so, it seems as if she 
wouldn't believe me, and the only answer she will make is 
that Lady So-and-so is 'extremely nice/ I don't believe she 
is nice at all; if she were nice she wouldn't have such ideas 
as that. 

I tell Miss Vane that at Bangor we think such ideas vul- 
gar; but then she looks as though she had never heard of 
Bangor. I often want to shake her, though she is so sweet. 
If she isn't angry with the people who make her feel that 
way, I am angry for her. I am angry with her brother, too, 
for she is evidently very much afraid of him, and this gives 
me some further insight into the subject. She thinks every- 
thing of her brother, and thinks it natural that she should 
be afraid of him, not only physically (for this is natural, 
as he is enormously tall and strong and has very big fists), 
but morally and intellectually. She seems unable, however, 
to take in any argument, and she makes me realize what I 
have often heard, that if you are timid nothing will reason 
you out of it, 

Mr. Vane, the brother, also seems to have the same prej- 
udices, and when I tell him, as I often think it right to do, 
that his sister is not his subordinate, even if she does think 
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so, but his equal and perhaps in some respects his superior, 
and that if my brother, in Bangor, were to treat me as he 
treats this poor young girl, who has not spirit enough to see 
the question in its true light, there would be an indignation 
meeting of the citizens, to protest against such an outrage 
to the sanctity of womanhood, when I tell him all this, at 
breakfast or dinner, he bursts out laughing so loud that all 
the plates clatter on the table. 

But at such a time as this there is always one person who 
seems interested in what I say, a German gentleman, a 
professor, who sits next to me at dinner, and whom I must 
tell you more about another time. He is very learned, and 
has a great desire for information; he appreciates a great 
many of my remarks, and, after dinner, in the salon, he 
often comes to me to ask me questions about them. I have 
to think a little, sometimes, to know what I did say or what 
I do think. He takes you right up where you left off, and he 
is almost as fond of discussing things as William Platt is. 
He is splendidly educated, in the German style, and he told 
me the other day that he was an Intellectual broom.' Well, 
if he is, he sweeps clean; I told him that. After he has been 
talking to me I feel as if I hadn't got a speck of dust left in 
my mind anywhere. It's a most delightful feeling. He says 
he's an observer; and I am sure there is plenty over here 
to observe. But I have told you enough for today. I don't 
know how much longer I shall stay here; I am getting on 
so fast that it sometimes seems as if I shouldn't need all 
the time I have laid out. I suppose your cold weather has 
promptly begun, as usual; it sometimes makes me envy you. 
The fall weather here is very dull and damp and I feel very 
much as if I should like to be braced up. 
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VI 

From Miss Evelyn Vane, in Paris, to the Lady Augusta 
Fleming, at Brighton 

September 30, Paris 
Dear Lady Augusta: 

I am afraid I shall not be able to come to you on January 
7th, as you kindly proposed at Homburg. I am so very, very- 
sorry; it is a great disappointment to me. But I have just 
heard that it has been settled that mamma and the children 
are coming abroad for a part of winter, and mamma wishes 
me to go with them to Hyeres, where Georgina has been 
ordered for ber lungs. She has not been at all well these 
three months, and now that the damp weather has begun, 
she is very poorly indeed; so that last week papa decided 
to have a consultation, and he and mamma went with her 
to town and saw some three or four doctors. They all of 
them ordered the South of France, but they didn't agree 
about the place; so that mamma herself decided for 
Hyeres, because it is the most economical. I believe it is 
very dull, but I hope it will do Georgina good. I am afraid, 
however, that nothing will do her good unless she consents 
to take more care of herself; I am afraid she is very ill 
and wilful, and mamma tells me that all this month it has 
taken papa's positive orders to make her stop indoors. 

She is very cross (mamma writes me) about coming 
abroad, and doesn't seem at all to mind the expense that 
papa has been put to, talks very ill-naturedly about losing 
the hunting, etc. She expected to begin to hunt in Decem- 
ber, and wants to 1 know whether anybody keeps any 
hounds at Hyeres. Fancy a girl wanting to follow the 
hounds when her lungs are so bad! But I dare say that when 
she gets there she will be glad enough to keep quiet, as 
they say that the heat is intense. It may cure Georgina, but 
I am sure it will make the rest of us very ill. 

Mamma, however, is only going to bring Mary and Gus 
and Fred and Adelaide abroad with her; the others will re- 
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main at Kingscote until February, when they will go to 
Eastbourne for a month with Miss Philpotts, the new gov- 
erness, who turned out such a very nice person. She is going 
to take Miss Travers, who has been with us so long, but who 
is only qualified for the younger children, to Hyeres, and I 
believe some of the Kingscote servants. She has perfect con- 
fidence in Miss P.; it is only a pity she has such an odd 
name. Mamma thought of asking if she would mind taking 
another when she came; but papa thought she might ob- 
ject. Lady Battledown makes all her governesses take the 
same name; she gives five pounds more a year for the 
purpose. I forgot what it is she calls them; I think it's 
Thompson (which to me always suggests a lady's maid). 
Governesses shouldn't have too pretty a name; they 
shouldn't have a nicer name than the family. 

I suppose you heard from the Desmonds that I did not go 
back to England with them. When it began to be talked 
about that Georgina should be taken abroad, mamma 
wrote to me that I had better stop in Paris for a month 
with Harold, so that she could pick me up on their way to 
Hyeres. It saves the expense of my journey to Kingscote 
and back, and gives me the opportunity to 'finish' a little 
in French. 

You know Harold came over here six weeks ago, to get 
tip his French for those dreadful examinations that he has 
to pass so soon. He came to live with some French people 
that take in young men (and others) for this purpose; it's a 
kind of coaching place, only kept by women. Mamma had 
heard it was very nice; so she wrote me that I was to come 
and stop here with Harold. The Desmonds brought me and 
made the arrangement or bargain, or whatever you call it. 
Poor Harold was naturally not at all pleased; but he has 
been very kind and has treated me like an angel. He is 
getting on beautifully with his French; for though I don't 
think the place is so good as papa supposed, yet Harold 
is so immensely clever that he can scarcely help learning. I 
am afraid I learn much less; but, fortunately, I have not to 
pass an examination except if mamma takes it into her 
head to examine me. But she will have so much to think 
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of with Georgina that I hope this won't occur to her. If it 
does, I shall be as Harold says, in a beautiful funk. 

This is not such a nice place for a girl as for a young 
man, and the Desmonds thought it exceedingly odd that 
mamma should wish me to come here. As Mrs. Desmond 
says, it is because she is so very unconventional. But you 
know Paris is so very amusing, and if only Harold remains 
good-natured about it, I shall be content to wait for the 
caravan (that's what he calls mamma and the children). 
The person who keeps the establishment, or whatever they 
call it, is rather odd and exceedingly foreign; but she is 
wonderfully civil and is perpetually sending to my door to 
see if I want anything. The servants are not at all like Eng- 
lish servants, and come bursting in, the footman and the 
maids alike, at all sorts of hours, in the most sudden way. 
Then when one rings, it is half an hour before they come. 
All this is very uncomfortable, and I dare say it will be 
worse at Hyeres. There, however, fortunately, we shall have 
our own people. 

There are some very odd Americans here, who keep 
throwing Harold into fits of laughter. One is a dreadful little 
man, who is always sitting over the fire and talking about 
the colour of the sky. I don't believe he ever saw the sky 
except through a windowpane. The other day he took hold 
of my frock (the green one you thought so nice at Hom- 
burg) and told me that it reminded him of the texture of 
the Devonshire turf. And then he talked for half an hour 
about the Devonshire turf, which I thought such a very 
extraordinary subject. Harold says he is mad. It is very 
strange to be living in this way, with people one doesn't 
know, I mean that one doesn't know as one knows them in 
England. 

The other Americans (besides the mad gentleman) are 
two girls, about my own age, one of whom is rather nice. 
She has a mother; but the mother is always sitting in her 
bedroom, which seems so very odd. I should like mamma 
to ask them to Kingscote, but I am afraid mamma wouldn't 
like the mother, who is rather vulgar. The other girl is rather 
vulgar, too, and is travelling about quite alone. I think she 
is a land of school mistress; but the other girl (I mean the 
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nicer one, with the mother) tells me she is more respectable 
than she seems. She has, however, the most extraordinary 
opinions, wishes to do away with the aristocracy, thinks it 
wrong that Arthur should have Kingscote when papa dies, 
etc. I don't see what it signifies to her that poor Arthur 
should come into the property, which will be so delightful 
except for papa dying. But Harold says she is mad. He 
chaffs her tremendously about her radicalism, and he is so 
immensely clever that she can't answer him, though she is 
rather clever, too. 

There is also a Frenchman, a nephew or cousin or some- 
thing of the person of the house, who is extremely nasty; 
and a German professor, or doctor, who eats with his knife 
and is a great bore. I am so very sorry about giving up my 
visit; I am afraid you will never ask me again. 



vn 

From Leon Verdier, in Paris, to Prosper Gobain, at Lille 

September 28 
My Dear Prosper: 

It is a long time since I have given you my news, and I 
don't know what puts it into my head tonight to recall my- 
self to your affectionate memory. I suppose it is that when 
we are happy the mind reverts instinctively to those with 
whom formerly we shared our exultations and depressions, 
and \e fen ai trop dit, dam le bans temps, mon gros 
Prosper, and you always listened to me too imperturbably, 
with your pipe in your mouth, your waistcoat unbuttoned, 
for me not to feel that 1 can count upon your sympathy 
today. Nous en sommes-nous ftanqu&s des confidences? in 
those happy days when my first thought in seeing an ad- 
venture poindre a I'horizon was of the pleasure I should 
have in relating it to the great Prosper. As I tell thee, I am 
happy; decidedly, I am happy, and from this affirmation I 
fancy you can construct the rest. Shall I help thee a little? 
Take three adorable girls three, my good Prosper, the 
mystic number, neither more nor less. Take them and 
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place thy insatiable little Leon in the midst of them! Is the 
situation sufficiently indicated and do you apprehend the 
motives of my felicity? 

You expected, perhaps, 1 was going to tell you that I had 
made my fortune, or that Uncle Blondeau had at last de- 
cided to return into the breast of nature, after having con- 
stituted me his universal legatee. But I needn't remind you 
that women always count for something in the happiness 
of him who writes to thee for something in his happiness 
and for a good deal more in his misery. But don't let me 
talk of misery now; time enough when it comes; ces 
demoiselles have gone to join the serried ranks of their 
amiable predecessors. Excuse me I comprehend your im- 
patience. I will tell you of whom ces demoiselles consist. 

You have heard me speak of my cousine de Maisonrouge, 
that grande belle femme, who, after having married, en 
secondes noces there had been, to tell the truth, some ir- 
regularity about her first union, a venerable relic of the old 
noblesse of Poitou, was left, by the death of her husband, 
complicated by the indulgence of expensive tastes on an in- 
come of 17,000 francs, on the pavement of Paris, with two 
little demons of daughters to bring up in the path of virtue. 
She managed to bring them up; my little cousins are 
rigidly virtuous. If you ask me how she managed it, I can't 
tell you: it's no business of mine, and, a fortiori y none of 
yours. She is now fifty years old (she confesses to thirty- 
seven), and her daughters, whom she has never been able 
to marry, are respectively twenty-seven and twenty-three 
(they confess to twenty-two and eighteen) . Three years ago 
she had the thrice-blessed idea of opening a sort of pension 
for the entertainment and instruction of the blundering bar- 
barians who come to Paris in the hope of picking up a few 
stray particles of the language of Voltaire or of Zola. The 
idea lui a portS boriheur; the shop does a very good busi- 
ness. Until within a few months ago it was carried on by 
my cousins alone; but lately the need of a few extensions 
and embellishments has caused itself to be felt My cousin 
has undertaken them, regardless of expense; she has asked 
me to come and stay with her board and lodging gratis 
and keep an eye on the grammatical irregularities of her 
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pensionnaires. I am the extension, my good Prosper; I am 
the embellishment! I live for nothing and I straighten out 
the accent of the prettiest English lips. The English lips are 
not all pretty, Heaven knows, but enough of them are so 
to make it a gaining bargain for me. 

Just now, as I told you, I am in daily conversation with 
three separate pairs. The owner of one of them has private 
lessons; she pays extra. My cousin doesn't give me a sou of 
the money; but I make bold, nevertheless, to say that my 
trouble is remunerated. But I am well, very well, with the 
proprietors of the two other pairs. One of them is a little 
Anglaise, of about twenty, a little figure de keepsake; the 
most adorable miss that you ever, or at least that I ever, 
beheld. She is decorated all over with beads and bracelets 
and embroidered dandelions; but her principal decoration 
consists of the softest little grey eyes in the world, which 
rest upon you with a profundity of confidence, a confidence 
that I really felt some compunction in betraying. She has a 
tint as white as this sheet of paper, except just in the middle 
of each cheek, where it passes into the purest and most 
transparent, most liquid, carmine. Occasionally this rosy 
fluid overflows into the rest of her face by which I mean 
that she blushesas softly as the mark of your breath OB 
the windowpane. 

Like every Anglaise, she is rather pinched and prim in 
public; but it is very easy to see that when no one is looking 
elle ne demande qu'd se laisser alter! Whenever she wants 
it I am always there, and I have given her to understand 
that she can count upon me. I have every reason to believe 
that she appreciates the assurance, though I am bound in 
honesty to confess that with her the situation is a little ad- 
vanced than with the others. Que voulez-vous? The English 
are heavy, and the Anglaises move slowly, that's all. The 
movement, however, is perceptible, and that once this fact 
is established I can let the pottage simmer, I can give her 
time to arrive, for I am over-well occupied with her con- 
cw 'rentes, Celles-ci don't keep me waiting, par exemple! 

These young ladies are Americans, and you know that it 
is their national character to move fast. 'All rightgo ahead!* 
(I am learning a great deal of English, or, rather, a great 
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deal of American.) They go ahead at a rate that sometimes 
makes it difficult for me to keep up. 

One of them is prettier than the other; but this latter 
(the one that takes the private lessons) is really une file 
prodigieuse. Ah, par exemple, elle brfile ses vaisseaux, 
celle-W. She threw herself into my arms the very first day, 
and I almost owed her a grudge for having deprived me of 
that pleasure of graduation, of carrying the defences, one 
by one, which is almost as great as that of entering the 
place. 

Would you believe that at the end of exactly twelve min- 
utes she gave me a rendezvous? It is true it was in the 
Galerie cTApollon, at the Louvre; but that was respectable 
for a beginning, and since then we have had them by the 
dozen. I have ceased to keep the account. Non, c'est une 
file qui me depasse. 

The little one (she has a mother somewhere, out of sight, 
shut up in a closet or a trunk) is a good deal prettier, and, 
perhaps, on that account elle y met plus de fagons. She 
doesn't knock about Paris with me by the hour; she con- 
tents herself with long interviews in the petit salon, with 
the curtains half-drawn, beginning at about three o'clock, 
when every one is & la promenade. She is admirable, this 
little one; a little too thin, the bones rather accentuated, but 
the detail, on the whole, most satisfactory. JY on, elle est bien 
gentille. And you can say anything to her. She takes the 
trouble to appear not to understand, but her conduct, half 
an hour afterwards, reassures you completely oh, com- 
pletely! 

However, it is the tall one, the one of the private lessons, 
that is the most remarkable. These private lessons, my dear 
Prosper, are the most brilliant inventions of the age, and a 
real stroke of genius on the part of Miss Miranda. They also 
take place in the petit salon f but with the doors tightly 
closed, and with explicit directions to every one in the house 
that we are not to be disturbed. And we are not, my dear 
Prosper; we are not! Not a sound, not a shadow, interrupts 
our felicity. My coudne is really admirable; the shop de- 
serves to succeed. 

Miss Miranda is tall and rather flat; she is too pale; she 
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hasn't the adorable rougeurs of the little Anglaise. But she 
has bright, keen, inquisitive eyes, superb teeth, a nose 
modelled by a sculptor, and a way of holding up her head 
and looking every one in the face, which is the most finished 
piece of impertinence I ever beheld. She is making the tour 
du monde, entirely alone, without even a soubrette to carry 
the ensign, for the purpose of seeing for herself & quoi s'en 
tenir sur les hommes et les choseson les hommes particu- 
larly. Dis done, Prosper, it must be a drdle de pays over 
there, where young persons animated by this ardent curi- 
osity are manufactured! If we should turn the tables, some 
day, thou and I, and go over there and see it for ourselves. 
It is as well that we should go and find them chez elles, 
as that they should come out here after us. Dis done, mon 
gros Prosper. . . . 

vra 

From Dr. Rudolf Staub, in Paris, to Dr. Julius Hirsch, at 
Goettingen 

My Dear Brother in Science: 

I resume my hasty notes, of which I sent you the first in- 
stalment some weeks ago. I mentioned then that I intended 
to leave my hotel, not finding it sufficiently local and na- 
tional. It was kept by a Pomeranian, and the waiters, with- 
out exception, were from the Fatherland. I fancied myself 
at Berlin, Unter den Linden, and I reflected that, having 
taken the serious step of visiting the headquarters of the 
Gallic genius, I should try and project myself, as much as 
possible, into the circumstances, which are in part the con- 
sequence and in part the cause of its irrepressible activity. 
It seemed to me that there could be no well-grounded 
knowledge without this preliminary operation of placing 
myself in relations, as slightly as possible modified by ele- 
ments proceeding from a different combination of causes, 
with the spontaneous home-life of the country. 

I accordingly engaged a room in the house of a lady of 
pure French extraction and education, who supplements 
the shortcomings of an income insufficient to the ever-grow- 
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ing demands of the Parisian system of sense-gratification, 
by providing food and lodging for a limited number of dis- 
tinguished strangers. I should have preferred to have my 
room alone in the house, and to take my meals in a brewery, 
of very good appearance, which I speedily discovered in the 
same street; but this arrangement, though very lucidly pro- 
posed by myself, was not acceptable to the mistress of the 
establishment (a woman with a mathematical head), and 
I have consoled myself for the extra expense by fixing my 
thoughts upon the opportunity that conformity to the cus- 
toms of the house gives me of studying the table manners of 
my companions, and of observing the French nature at a 
peculiarly physiological moment, when the satisfaction of 
the taste, which is the governing quality in its composition, 
produces a kind of exhalation, an intellectual transpiration, 
which, though light, and perhaps invisible to a superficial 
spectator, is nevertheless appreciable by a properly ad- 
justed instrument. 

I have adjusted my instrument very satisfactorily (I 
mean the one I carry in my good, square German head), 
and I am not afraid of losing a single drop of this valuable 
fluid, as it condenses itself upon the plate of my observation. 
A prepared surface is what I need, and I have prepared 
my surface. 

Unfortunately here, also, I find the individual native in 
the minority. There are only four French persons in the 
house, the individuals concerned in its management, three 
of whom are women, and one a man. The preponderance 
of the feminine element is, however, in itself characteristic, 
as I need not remind you what an abnormally developed 
part this sex has played in French history. The remaining 
figure is apparently that of a man, but I hesitate to classify 
him so superficially. He appears to me less human than 
simian, and whenever I hear him talk 1 seem to myself to 
have paused in the street to listen to the shrill clatter of a 
hand-organ, to which the gambols of an hairy homunculus 
form an accompaniment. 

I mentioned to you before that my expectation of rough 
usage, in consequence of my German nationality, has 
proved completely unfounded. No one seems to know or 
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care what my nationality is, and I am treated, on the con- 
trary, with the civility which is the portion of every traveller 
who pays the bill without scanning the items too narrowly. 
This, I confess, has been something of a surprise to me, and 
I have not yet made up my mind as to the fundamental 
cause of the anomaly. 

My determination to take up my abode in a French in- 
terior was largely dictated by the supposition that I should 
be substantially disagreeable to its inmates. I wished to ob- 
serve the different forms taken by the irritation that I should 
naturally produce; for it is under the influence of irritation 
that the French character most completely expresses itself. 
My presence, however, does not appear to operate as a stim- 
ulus, and in this respect I am materially disappointed. They 
treat me as they treat every one else; whereas, in order to 
be treated differently, I was resigned in advance to being 
treated worse. 

I have not, as I say, fully explained to myself this logical 
contradiction; but this is the explanation to which I tend. 
The French are so exclusively occupied with the idea of 
themselves, that in spite of the very definite image the Ger- 
man personality presented to them by the war of 1870, they 
have at present no distinct apprehension of its existence. 
They are not very sure that there are any Germans; they 
have already forgotten the convincing proofs of the fact that 
were presented to them nine years ago. A German was 
something disagreeable, which they determined to keep out 
of their conception of things. I therefore think that we are 
wrong to govern ourselves upon the hypothesis of the 
revanche; the French nature is too shallow for that large 
and powerful plant to bloom in it. 

The English-speaking specimens, too, I have not been 
willing to neglect the opportunity to examine; among these 
I have paid special attention to the American varieties, of 
which I find here several singular examples. The two most 
remarkable are a young man who presents all the charac- 
teristics of a period of national decadence; reminding me 
strongly of some diminutive Hellenized Roman of the third 
century. He is an illustration of the period of culture in 
which the faculty of appreciation has obtained such a pre- 
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ponderance over that of production that the latter sinks into 
a kind of rank sterility, and the mental condition becomes 
analogous to that of a malarious bog. 

I learn from him that there is an immense number of 
Americans exactly resembling him, and that the city of Bos- 
ton, indeed, is almost exclusively composed of them. (He 
communicated this fact very proudly, as if it were greatly 
to the credit of his native country; little perceiving the truly 
sinister impression it made upon me. ) 

What strikes one in it is that it is a phenomenon, to the 
best of my knowledge and you know what my knowledge is 
unprecedented and unique in the history of mankind; the 
arrival of a nation at an ultimate stage of evolution without 
having passed through the mediate one; the passage of the 
fruit, in other words, from crudity to rottenness, without the 
interposition of a period of useful (and ornamental) ripe- 
ness. With the Americans, indeed, the crudity and the rot- 
tenness are identical and simultaneous; it is impossible to 
say, as in the conversation of this deplorable young man, 
which is one and which is the other; they are inextricably 
mingled. I prefer the talk of the French homunculus; it is 
at least more amusing. 

It is interesting in this manner to perceive, so largely de- 
veloped, the germs of extinction in the so-called powerful 
Anglo-Saxon family. I find them in almost as recognizable a 
form in a young woman from the State of Maine, in the 
province of New England, with whom I have had a good 
deal of conversation. She differs somewhat from the young 
man I just mentioned, in that the faculty of production, of 
action, is, in her, less inanimate; she has more of the fresh- 
ness and vigour that we suppose to belong to a young 
civilization. But unfortunately she produces nothing but 
evil, and her tastes and habits are similarly those of a Roman 
lady of the lower Empire. She makes no secret of them, and 
has, in fact, elaborated a complete system of licentious be- 
haviour. As the opportunities she finds in her own country 
do not satisfy her, she has come to Europe 'to try', as she 
says, 'for herself/ 

It is the doctrine of universal experience professed with 
a cynicism that is really most extraordinary, and which, 
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presenting itself in a young woman of considerable educa- 
tion, appears to me to be the judgment of a society. 

Another observation which pushes me to the same induc- 
tionthat of the premature vitiation of the American popu- 
lationis the attitude of the Americans whom I have before 
me with regard to each other. There is another young lady 
here, who is less abnormally developed than the one I have 
just described, but who yet bears the stamp of this peculiar 
combination of incompleteness and effeteness. 

These three persons look with the greatest mistrust and 
aversion upon each other; and each has repeatedly taken 
me aside and assured me, secretly, that he or she only is 
the real, the genuine, the typical American. A type that has 
lost itself before it has been fixed, what can you look for 
from this? 

Add to this that there are two young Englanders in the 
house, who hate all Americans in a lump, making between 
them none of the distinctions and favourable comparisons 
which they insist upon, and you will, I think, hold me war- 
ranted in believing that, between precipitate decay and 
internecine enmities, the English-speaking family is des- 
tined to consume itself, and that with its decline the pros- 
pect of general pervasiveness, to which I alluded above, will 
brighten for the deep-lunged children of the Fatherland! 

IX 
Miranda Hope to Her Mother 

October 22 
Dear Mother: 

I am off in a day or two to visit some new country; I 
haven't decided which. I have satisfied myself with regard 
to France, and obtained a good knowledge of the language. 
I have enjoyed my visit to Madame de Maisonrouge deeply, 
and feel as if I were leaving a circle of real friends. Every- 
thing has gone on beautifully up to the end, and every one 
has been as kind and attentive as if I were their own sister, 
especially Mr. Verdier, the French gentleman, from whom 
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I have gained more than I ever expected (in six weeks) and 
with whom I have promised to correspond. So you can 
imagine me dashing off the most correct French letters; and, 
if you don't believe it, I will keep the rough draft to show 
you when I go back. 

The German gentleman is also more interesting the more 
you know him; it seems sometimes as if I could fairly drink 
in his ideas. I have found out why the young lady from 
New York doesn't like me! It is because I said one day at 
dinner that I admired to go to the Louvre. Well, when I 
first came it seemed as if I did admire everything! 

Tell William Platt his letter has come. I knew he would 
have to write, and I was bound I would make him! I haven't 
decided what country I will visit yet; it seems as if there 
were so many to choose from. But I shall take care to pick 
out a good one, and to meet plenty of fresh experiences. 

Dearest mother, my money holds out, and it is most 
interesting! 



THE SIEGE OF HOME 

Story and his wife were meanwhile launched in the old 
Rome of the old order, the Rome of which the rough hand 
of history has so grievously deprived the merely modern 
pilgrim, but which to those still able to cherish, from years 
now distant, some memory of the comparatively inviolate 
scene, shows, in the light of their youth, a face inexpressibly 
romantic. I can remember but the last winter before the 
deluge, and only a portion of that; but it was at this time 
that, as if the foreknowing the great assault to- be suffered 
and the great change to be wrought, the sorceress of the 
seven hills gathered herself up, for her last appearance, her 
last performance, as it were, in her far-spreading, far-shin- 
ing mantle. The Oecumenical Council of 1869, whatever 
other high matters it settled or failed to settle, was the mak- 
ing at least of a perpetual many-coloured picture the vast, 
rich canvas in which Italian unity was, as we may say, to 
punch a hole that has never been repaired. The hole to-day 
in Rome is bigger than almost anything else we see, and the 
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main good fortune of our predecessors in general was just 
in their unconsciousness of any blank space. The canvas 
then was crowded, the Old-World presence intact. The 
French siege of 1849, indeed, was the first public event at 
which our special friends were to assist, but that was an 
episode followed by a reaction only too markedly in the 
sense of colour; besides which, as the Papacy was then not, 
as at present, ostensibly patient, but frankly militant, the 
drama filled the stage instead of going on, as we see it, be- 
hind the scenes. Our only gain, for the senses putting aside 
the question of the gain, in each case, for the mind is that 
the Pagan world has begun to bristle in proportion as the 
Christian has given ground. If there are fewer feasts of the 
Church practically, that is, through curtailment and ef- 
facement; if the most ceremonial institution in the world 
has muffled itself in grey, there is, on the other hand, more 
of the recovered treasure of antiquity, a greater energy of 
excavation, a larger exploitation of that vast profane reli- 
quary the packed and accumulated soil. The saints, the pro- 
cessions, the cardinals, all the Catholic pomp, have retired 
from the foreground, but the gods of Greece and of Rome, 
the statues of the heroes, the fragments of the temples, the 
rutted slabs of the old pavements, do what they can to oc- 
cupy it, sharing it indeed with the polyglot peoples of the 
hotels, who, from year to year, are the steadily rising tide. 
The day is at hand, to all appearance, when it will be idle 
to talk of any foreground not constituted primarily by the 
Americans, the English, the Germans, made scarcely less 
alien by an admixture of Italian militarism; a menace the 
sharper, moreover, as any contingent is always free to ask 
when in the world Rome has not been a winter watering- 
place. Half of the charm of the time we reach back to is in 
the fact that our friends of that time likewise, in their in- 
nocence, so viewed it; and we are doubtless rather arbitrary 
in preferring their innocence to ours. Since the question, 
however, is not so much of their merit as of their luck, we 
feel our discrimination not invidious. 

I find much of the romance even in the scrappiest jottings 
in ink and pencil, the abbreviated memoranda, the snatches 
of small heart-breaking arithmetic, the suggested signs and 
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sketches, of little old notebooks, pocket carnets bought on 
the road but still lighting a little the old path, the old curi- 
osities and felicities. They were in Florence, the young Bos- 
tomans, between their arrival at Genoa and their advance 
upon Rome early in 1848, and it was during these few 
weeks that, making the acquaintance of Robert Browning 
and his wife, domiciled by the Arno (first at Pisa) from the 
previous autumn, but not for some months yet to be estab- 
lished at Casa Guidi, they laid the foundation of the most 
interesting friendship of their lives. Story, in the first flush 
of those perceptions and initiations that regularly, for each 
of us, as we feel Italian soil beneath our feet, promise to 
be infinite and, for our individual development, epoch- 
making Story abounds in descriptions of pictures, statues, 
museums, churches, and in enthusiasms, opinions, disap- 
pointments, all the earnest discriminations and ingenious 
conclusions which, inevitably and blissfully, often funnily 
enough, his sense of the general revelation was to be worked 
off. We like, in faded records, the very mistakes of taste, 
for they are what seems to bring us nearest to manners, 
and manners are, changing or unchanging, always most the 
peopled scene, the document to be consulted, the presented 
image and beguiling subject. He goes to the Pitti Palace 
every day, and responds, in his eagerness, to every work on 
its walls. I like to look over his shoulder, not because his 
judgments are rare-for that, in him, for himself at least, 
would waste time but because they are delightedly usual. 
'Allorfs Judith. This is the true original; a fine sleepy-eyed, 
dark Jewish face, rich in colour; yellow figured robes with 
white sleeves and white mantle tied round the waist. A fine 
handsome face, but no Judith/ He was himself, later on, to 
give the Judith he thought true; in prospect of which, and 
of his monument to his father, he indites a long note on 
Serravezza marble, through which, as with a sense of some- 
thing pleasantly pathetic, we feel the state of eager ama- 
teurishness to glimmer. It is the first witnessed breath of his 
long marmorean adventure. Tou must examine with all 
your eyes every inch of all the surfaces for flaws, holding 
your hand so as to regulate the light, for sometimes, espe- 
cially in sunlight, the glare is such that unless moderated it 
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may deceive you/ And he puts down '178 francesconi, the 
price of a block of Maremma marble for my statue/ He puts 
down prices, of other matters, deliciously low; which is 
what I just meant by his heart-breaking arithmetic. It is 
above all the terms on which the Italy of the old order was 
so amply enjoyable that make us feel to-day shut out from 
a paradise. Out of one of the books falls a little exotic card 
of 1847!?. Antonio Sasso. Pittore al Olio e all' Acquerelle, 
Negoziante di Quadri e di Mobilia Antica 7 which evokes 
visions of bargains never to be recovered. Oh, for an hour, 
in the old Florentine street, of F. Antonio Sasso! Sasso, as 
we know, means a rock, but we feel the rock soften under 
pressure. We seem to see the good man arrive at the inn 
with a cinque-cento cassone on his back. When they travel 
they pay in pauls, and in admirably few; it reaches its 
climax at the hotel at Pisa, where Story notes one as be- 
stowed upon 'the man who ran somewhere/ These charms 
are mixed, on the little pencilled page, with the verses that 
always flowed from him clearly and freely verses mainly 
elegiac, with droll charges of Medici busts in Florence (say 
the portentous nose's end and underhung lip, like the semi- 
circular basin beneath a water-tap, of Cosmo II). 

Mrs. Story found in Rome, this and the following winter, 
the friend of Boston days, Margaret Fuller, whose incon- 
gruous marriage, at first, it would seem, rather awkwardly 
occult, had not yet offered her to the world, perhaps more 
awkwardly still, as Madame Ossoli; who, further, had se- 
cured and prepared apartments, and who, by this time, as 
a comparatively expert Roman, had, in addition to every- 
thing else, the value of a guide and introducer. At 'every- 
thing else,* in this lady, it would also be interesting to 
glance; so that, space permitting, we must not fail of the 
occasion. Among the ghosts, as I have called them, of the 
little related, vanished world, none looks out at us more 
directly and wistfully. It was particularly during the second 
winter, in presence of the lamentable events of 1849, ^* at 
she lived with most zest her short hour; as indeed it is with 
these later months that the light notes before me axe most 
concerned. It appears to have been but by degrees that the 
Storys accepted the inevitability of Rome rather than 
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Florence, for though they remained there through their first 
spring, their return, on the next occasion, was delayed to 
the end of the following February, after an autumn spent 
again in the little Tuscan treasure-city. The fullest com- 
pendium of primary impressions is in a single spring-time 
letter, which naturally reflects, more than anything else, the 
obvious of the traveller's view, but reflects it with all the 
writer's talkative emphasis. 



W. W. Story to J. K Lowell, Rome, April 2,8th, 1848 

Dear Jarnes, To-night, when the Girandola should be, and 
is not, on account of rain, despite utter fatigue of various 
lands and a general stupidity, I cannot help answering your 
letter. ... If I could sit down with you for an evening 
and talk freely there are many things, which I could tell 
you, of some interest; but on paper I can do nothing. There 
is here as much humbug as anywhere in the world, and if 
you come here you will enjoy laughing at your fellow- 
creatures to your heart's content. All this week, for instance, 
has been a series of the most consummate humbugs that 
it has been my fortune to witness. Holy Week it has been, 
and all sorts of ceremonies have been going on, most of 
them senseless and superstitious, with a penny-worth of re- 
ligion to a ton of form. I have heroically done up the week, 
after crowding, pushing, sweating and toiling day by day, 
and save some one or two things the result has been *bosh/ 
I have seen the Pope wash the feet of twelve fellows in 
white foolscaps, and at peril of my life have obtained over 
the heads of a garlic-smelling, fetid crowd a sight of the 
same august person serving at the apostles' table twelve fat 
fellows who eat away like mad and were the only people 
in the room who at all enjoyed the affair. It was with dif- 
ficulty that the Pope himself could keep Ms countenance 
while he was performing this solemn farce, and every now 
and then a grim smile would wrinkle up his features despite 
his best endeavours. Then again I have seen the washing 
of the pilgrims' feet at the Trinita dei Pellegrini, the pil- 
grims being without exception the rummest set of customers 
I ever saw, stupid, dirty and bestial in their appearance. 
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... A crowd is always bad enough, but an Italian crowd 
is of all the very worst. Such smells as are not to be im- 
agined; asafoetida is as Lubin's choicest perfume compared 
with exhalations fit to strike a strong man down. And amid 
this sweetness I have spent the better part of the last seven 
days. Several things there have been beautiful and appeal- 
ing. To hear Allegrf s Miserere in the Sistine Chapel with 
the awful and mighty figures of Michael Angelo looking 
down on one from the ceiling, to hear Guglielmf s Miserere 
in St. Peter's while the gloom of evening was gathering in 
the lofty aisles and shrouding the frescoed domes, was no 
humbug, but a deeply affecting and solemnly beautiful ex- 
perience. Never can one forget the plaintive wailing of the 
voices that seemed to float in the air and to implore pity 
and pardon. Then, again, in the illumination of St. Peter's 
the architecture seemed as if traced by a pencil of fire in 
the blue dark firmament. First it looked like a dream, when 
it was covered with the lanternsthe whole body of the 
church being lost and only the lines of light gleaming along 
the outlines and ribs and cornices. Then when the second! 
illumination came it was like a huge jewelled tiara, the 
gems of which glittered in the air. Bah! how can one give 
any idea of such a spectacle? Imagine a swarm of enormous 
cuculli gathering round the dome, or the stars falling like 
a snow of fire and lodging in every nook, or recall every 
brilliant and magical and fantastic image that your dreams 
have ever given you, and describe it for yourself. These 
things were worth seeing and cannot be forgotten. Brown- 
ing and his wife are now in Florence; Ida Hahn-Hahn is 
in Naples, and we shall see her, I hope. I am now thinking 
of going there, but as the time draws near I hate the more 
to leave Rome, so utterly exhaustless is it, and so strongly 
have I become attached to it. How shall I ever again en- 
dure the restraint and bondage of Boston? Still there are a 
great many things there which Italy has not and which are 
great and good! There is life, and thought, and progress of 
ideas, and political liberty! 

The flight of Pius IX to Gaeta and the establishment of 
the Roman Republic had marked the year of revolutions, 
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for though these events belong to February 1849, it was 
the high political temperature of the previous months that 
had made them possible. When our friends reached the 
scene, for their second visit, a few weeks later, apparent 
order prevailed; but this was not long to last, and their 
predominant interests and emotions soon enough found a 
centre in that most incoherent birth of the time, the ad- 
vance of French troops for the restoration of the Pope, the 
battle waged against the short-lived c popular government* 
of Rome by the scarce longer-lived popular government of 
Paris. It was at this battle that foreign visitors 'assisted/ as 
in an opera-box, from anxious Pincian windows, and the 
brief diaries of Story and his wife give us still the feeling 
of that siege. They arrive in time to place themselves well, 
as it were, for the drama, to get seated and settled before 
it begins, and were afterwards, doubtless, with whatever 
memories of alarm or discomfort, to love their old Rome 
better, or at least know her better, for having seen her at 
one of the characteristically acute moments of her long- 
troubled life. The flight of the Pontiff, the tocsin and the 
cannon, the invading army, the wounded and dying, the 
wild rumours, the flaring nights, the battered walls, were 
all so much grist to the mill of an artistic, a poetic nature, 
curious of character, history, aspects. From their arrival, 
March 2nd, at the Hotel d'Angleterre, the moment was full 
of illustration. Their felicity in this was greater than the 
comparatively small one with which, in years to come, after 
alighting, for the first time, at the same threshold, the writer 
of these lines, though gratefully enough indeed, had to con- 
tent himself. I remembered of what good omen it seemed 
to me, and how quite the highest possible note, that, in 
1869, touching the sacred soil at the end of the old night- 
journey from Florence, then interminable and almost ob- 
ligatory, I hurried out heedless of breakfast and open- 
mouthed only for visions; which promptitude was as 
promptly rewarded, on the adjacent edge of Via Condotti, 
by the brightest and strangest of all, the vista of the street 
suddenly cleared by mounted, galloping, hand-waving 
guards, and then, while every one uncovered and women 
dropped on their knees, jerking down their children, the 
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great rambling, black-horsed coach of the Pope, so capa- 
cious that the august personage within a hand of auto- 
matic benediction, a large, handsome, pale old face, a pair 
of celebrated eyes which one took, on trust, for sinister 
could show from it as enshrined in the dim depths of a 
chapel. 

I continue first, for a moment, however, to weave mat- 
ter for retrospective envy from the indications of Story's sec- 
ond Florentine autumn; making as I do, I fear, a positive 
fetish of the fancy out of the image of that precious little 
city as it might have been lived in and loved before its 
modern misfortunes. I find I can live in it again with any 
old ghost whatever who will so much as hold out a finger. 
The adventures may be small, the gossip not great; but the 
precursors, as I have called them, muster in force, flitting 
across the page and catching the tender light. The page 
here, for instance, is Mrs. Story's, who journalises with 
spirit. In January one evening came the Cranches, and we 
sat over the fire and told stories, escaping, I believe, all 
dangerous topics, such as homeopathy and the respective 
attractions of New York and Boston.* One longs for the 
'stories' that circulated in this conscious avoidance, and 
wonders whether they made them up as they went along, 
or plucked them, by the Florentine fire, as fine flowers of 
experience. The special experience of the Cranches, that 
comes back to me from later, from Parisian and other days, 
on lines of its own, bringing with it the conception of 
the somewhat melancholy blossom it might have yielded. 
Memory turns to them, indeed, as to precursors of the 
purest water, whose portion was ever to tread the path 
rather than to arrive at the goal. Christopher Pearse Cranch, 
painter, poet, musician, mild and melancholy humourist, 
produced pictures that the American traveller sometimes 
acquired and left verses that the American compiler some- 
times includes. Pictures and verses had alike, in any case, 
the mark of his great, his refined personal modesty; it was 
not in them at least, for good or for ill, to emphasise or 
insist. That was naturally as always in such connections- 
much more the part of his graceful and clever companion, 
who would have painted, played and written with more 
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effect than he, had her hand been formed for the various 
implements. There were those, in the general company we 
are considering (as one now imagines or recalls them) , who 
didn't 'go home/ and there were those who did; there were 
those who wouldn't even if they could, and there were those 
who couldn't even if they would. Each of these classes still 
shines for me, thus late in the day, with its special coloured 
light, but the light that is softest and kindest, that most 
poetically veils all plain particulars, hangs over the group 
last mentioned. Some were not to come home, we make 
out, till after death; they must have done sothose who 
had most wanted it then. The Cranches came before, well 
before; which gave them but the longer time to be sorry. 
Then they could sit by New England fires and tell stories, 
not made up, to good purpose. For there were precursors, 
in those days, in the path of regret, one might even say 
of repentance, quite as in the path of curiosity and cheer. 
There were experiments, all round, in every kind of nostal- 
gia, and those only, I daresay, who quite escaped the dis- 
ease were those who either never Vent* at all, or never 
came back. 

Mrs. Story, at all events, quits her friends to repair, for 
some occasion, to Piazza Maria Antonia which again is a 
trifle that I respond to with a thrill. Which of the new 
baptisms now covers that sweeter identity? Not, indeed, 
that I would for the world have the question answered 
leaving its pictorial virtue simply as a question while we 
pass, an inexpensive tribute to the good Grand Duke. The 
whole scene hangs together which is the pleasantness; 
everything is in keeping with a proper honour to good 
Grand Duchesses. Old Mrs. Trollope, seeking a contrast, in 
a villa at Bellosguardo, from those Domestic Manners of 
the Americans which she had not long before so luridly 
commemorated, comes, indulgently, to call; after which 
our friends attend 'skating* on the ice outside one of the 
gates. They do the most usual things except for the skating 
and it is not our fault if, after all, these should affect us, 
absurdly, as the most desirable. Never was the spell of de- 
sire less elaborately produced. They go to the Pergola Thea- 
tre, to a concert 'for the benefit of the Venetians/ Which 
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of us, in Florence, at that time, wouldn't have done any- 
thing, with passion, for the benefit of the Venetians? The 
Barbiere sung, the crowd enormous, with a staring man in 
front of us, and Rossini enthusiastically called forth.' Story 
meanwhile has of course a studio, where he is modelling 
hard, and his wife, sitting with him as he works, reads aloud 
Monckton Milnes's Life of Keats, lent by Browning. They 
go to the Pergola again and, during the ballet, make a sortie 
to F, B/s rooms and have time to sup and come back to 
the theatre before the opera begins again. Happy days, 
happy nights, happy F. B., above all, thus gallantly en- 
tertaining, and whose benignant identity earliest of all pre- 
cursors, most grandducal of Florentines, and still 1 living in 
honoured and cherished age it is all I can do to resist the 
impulse to unveil. If 1 succeed at all, just here, it is by 
reason of the great incident, on this same occasion, of the 
sudden reappearance of Frank Heath, of whom we shall 
hear more, who multiplies my Franks, and yet to whom, 
as he is more thrust upon me, though I happen to know 
little about him, I cannot deny room. Neither indeed, on 
the other hand, I must add, can I to any extent offer it, 
since prompt reflection warns me off the subject. I could 
track Frank Heath I find myself quite yearning to do it; 
but I let him pass (with the mild light of accident in which, 
as I say, we shall yet see him) lest, precisely, he should 
too much beckon us on. I could track Mm, for instance, 
with the aid of F. B., rich in that order of information, 
and who is enviably sure to have known him; and if I stay 
my hand it is not from fear of disappointment. It is from 
the sense, to be perfectly candid, that I am in danger, as 
it is, of starting but too many hares, and of their perhaps 
being pronounced, after all, inconsiderable game. I find 
one, at all events, in every bush, seeming to hear them rise 
with each turn of my small bescribbled leaves. 

Mrs. Story drives daily, for her pleasure, in the Cascine 
and elsewhere, with "kind Mrs. Greenough/ whom we 
should have thought of, for genial convenience, in Florence 
at least, as the wife of the other sculptor. The Americans 
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of the profession were akeady several; yet of how many, 
even in Rome, at that tune, were we to come to speak as 
the 'others'? There were the names that one was brought up 
to one of which, for reasons I now wonder at, but do not 
quite seize, was not that of Powers, and this in spite of the 
Greek Slave, so undressed, yet so refined, even so pensive, 
in sugar-white alabaster, exposed under little domed glass 
covers in such American homes as could bring themselves 
to think such things right. Crawford, in Rome, who was 
to transmit his name to so distinguished an association in 
another art, was essentially, on the spot, one of the others; 
but Crawford was, tragically, to die young, and, as Gree- 
nough was to do the same, the period of the two 'others* 
was practically over, for Rome, by the time Story came 
to the front. There were, in a sense, numerous others, as 
I say, of both sexes most of all, at one time, surprisingly, 
not of the sex of Phidias. Horatio Greenough, as I read the 
story, was at that time, at the invitation of the Washing- 
ton Government, adding to monumental work akeady sup- 
plied to the Capitol. No group more than that of the Gree- 
noughs, in any case for they too were several falls into 
step with our procession; lovers of all the arts, and of Italy, 
all of them; such persistent Florentines, in fact, that old 
houses by the Arno, old villas on the cypress-planted hills 
above it, are still haunted with their name. If we start an- 
other hare one at the very least when, in these weeks, 
Mrs. Story goes to Casa Guidi to lend Mrs. Browning her 
copy of 'Jane Eyre,' we feel that the game is on this oc- 
casion, all round, large enough. We also feel, with philo- 
sophic detachment at this time of day, that the volume, 
almost certainly of the American pirated form, would have 
been contained in one of the parcels arriving from Boston 
'per Nautilus.,' the blessed little New England sailing-ship 
of the time before tariffs, which, coming straight to Leg- 
horn, makes our friends, as they note, feel nearer 'home* 
than anything had yet done. But they were well away from 
home again, we must assume, when, according to Mrs. 
Story, they Vent to Mrs. Trollope's to see the fancy dresses 
for the ball at Sir George Hamilton's. A strange show of 
the shell without the soul to animate it a dull, heavy set 
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o people enough!' They were not less so, obviously, when, 
at the Cocomero Theatre, with. Frank Heath and Frank 
Boott the latter name will out! they see Ristori 'in a thrill- 
ing play of Scribe's/ They were always seeing Ristori, the 
Ristori of the rich and various early period and of the yet 
merely local reputation, and seeing her as youth and gaiety 
and happy comradeship see. The play of Scribe's, in this 
golden light, was 'thrilling/ and we wonder, in the age of 
criticism, which it was. It could only have been, I surmise, 
'Adrienne Lecouvreur,' shortly before produced in Paris. 
There were other occasions when the play, 'written by a 
Genoese, was miserable, but Ristorf s acting very fine/ Who 
of us wouldn't have faced the miserable play to see the 
young Ristori? who must have been, in the pride of her 
prime, a personality, as we nowadays say, quite by herself. 
'Written by a Genoese' has, moreover, a suspicious sound- 
perhaps it was only the grand Tuscan contempt, so easy, in 
Florence, to imbibe. The day was at any rate then distant 
(as it is now, alas! distant again) when another imbiber, 
on the same spot, now speaking for himself, was to see the 
great actress, even then no longer young altrol offer, on a 
wintry night, Mme. de Girardin's irrevivable 'Lady Tar- 
tuffe,' with supreme "authority,* to some fifteen spectators. 
That the year was, at the end of 1848 and the beginning 
of 1849, stu ^ ^ at f revolutions was apparent enough, in a 
quasi-comfortable, semi-sociable fashion, even in the streets 
of Florence, where the beating of the generate, the ringing 
of bells, the prevalence of 'confusion,' the making, in short, 
of history didn't prevent repeated visits to the Cocomero 
and then 'supper, after much seeking, at a trattoria in Via 
Vaccasecca/ We enjoy with them, to this hour, the much 
seeking; we take from them, if we have a glimmer of fancy, 
the dim little image of their hunting up their little refresh- 
ment together, a company of laughing artists, of hungry 
exiles, of women young and charming, through the old 
Florentine streets, where the lighting, as well as almost 
everything else, was still scarce more than medieval. The 
confusion of the days indeed overflowed a little, on occa- 
sion, into the evenings, for it befalls them to see 'a stupid 
tragedy, which was finally hissed down/ It would have 
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been interesting to see, even amid civic strife, the Ristori 
if it was she finally hissed down. There were at other times 
other lurid thingsThe "Duchesse de Fraslin" was acted. 
It was awful/ The Due de Praslin if our generation be 
oblivioushad done his wife to death with knives, in her 
bedroom of the Faubourg Saint-Honore, and we were, in 
America, even to the listening ears of tender childhood, 
talking it over the more generally from the fact that an 
innocent witness of the drama, a lady domiciled with the 
tragic pair, fleeing after the trial and the catastrophe, the 
murdere/s suicide in prison, from the great horror, had 
lately taken refuge among us. Admirable surely, for appre- 
ciative naivete*, that prompt theatric sense of the monstrous 
actual, among the Italians, which leads them to clap upon 
the stage, with abounding facility and, as we see, 'awful* 
effect, the leading crimes of the hour. 

There was always meanwhile, nearer home, plenty of 
contemporary history. In the afternoon we went to San 
Miniato, but were obliged to climb upon the wall to look 
upon the city, not being allowed to enter the fortress on ac- 
count of the Revolution.' Delightful Revolution, which, we 
seem to see, promoted afternoon drives and friendly par- 
leys; promoted the sweetness of the little treasure-city as 
seen, from above, nestling in her cup of hills; promoted 
again, at night, the indispensable Cocomero, where the 
great Modena, master of our Salvini, was admirable as 
Luigi Undid. Leghorn was in mild revolt, as to which Mrs. 
Browning had written to Miss Mitford from Casa Guidi in 
October: 'The child's play between the Livornese and our 
Grand Duke provokes a thousand pleasantries. Every now 
and then a day is fixed for a revolution in Tuscany, but up 
to the present time a shower has come and put it off. Two 
Sundays ago Florence was to have been "sacked" by Leg- 
horn, when a drizzle came and saved us/ Mrs. Browning 
thirsted for great events, but the Storys were less strenuous 
and took things as they came. The weather, in any case, 
with the turn of the year, had been finer, for Florence had 
by that time put down her foot on the question of a Con- 
stitution. She has her Constitution now to her heart's con- 
tent. Story and his wife prepared, late in February, to leave 
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her very unsuccessfully getting it, but they had before their 
departure for Rome, on the soth of the month, 'a long quiet 
evening with the Brownings. 7 As to this impression Mrs. 
Story, for the moment, does not otherwise journalise; but 
she startles us a little by overflowing, in however few words, 
in another connection. They had been leaving cards of fare- 
well at various houses and 'considered that we had done 
our duty by Florentine society which strikes us as worth 
very little consideration. Vulgar and ignorant people.' We 
should write history, we should read it but ill if we didn't 
yearningly wonder what people in particular she meant. 
For we drop of a sudden from the golden dream. Were 
there vulgar and ignorant people anywhere, were there, 
most of all, such there, even then? However, the touch is a 
discrimination, and discrimination which is nothing but 
curiosity on the way to satisfaction is the breath of history. 
History continues to sweep our friends along; they go to 
Leghorn by rail on February 23rd, and, starting at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, arrive by half -past six; which was 
by no means bad for grandducal antiquity was indeed 
quite as good as today. It is a point over which history 
seems for the instant to pause, and the paternal, the patri- 
archal potentate expelled by too rash a population to give 
us, from among the shades, a reproachful, pathetic look. 
Yet it is only for the moment; the Muse, jerking us on 
by the hand we grasp, tosses an uncompromising head. 
Against Leghorn, afresh, we are invited to discriniiiiate; 
against Leghorn, where we read of *a long stupid walk. The 
weather glorious, like summer; but the people here, even 
in their festa-day attire, look like pickpockets, knaves and 
fools. The women were fools/ The hotel and their quarters 
are bad; everything fails. 'No boat! no books! no fire! And 
very little dinner. No prospect of relief from this purgatorial 
environment/ Relief comes, however, they thank %e Fates, 
who send along on March ist a French itall^sfBamer for 
Civita Vecchia their 'third visit to this interesting port/ 
After which: 'Rome, Rome, Rome! The d&tie.'oE.St Peter's 
is again actually before us, a fairer vision oil tfets second 
than on our first seeing. How true a joy as we drove through 
the gates!' 
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Margaret Fuller, again, on the morrow, joins them in a 
search for rooms, and they are established that evening in 
quarters in the Porta Pinciana the steep, the amiable, the 
so familiarly Roman Porta Pinciana of the old days, where 
at present ghosts again hover, but where, anciently, the 
models, all beauty and costume, all varnished eyes and dag- 
gered hair and swathed legs and peaked hats, all attuned 
to the good old romantic note, clustered thick, and the 
staircases, on which you brushed by them as you went and 
they gloomed at you for a painter indifferent to their merits, 
opened upon who can say at this time what scraps of Ro- 
man view, what glimpses of yellow loggia, what patches 
of morning sunshine and of perfect Pincian blue? Our 
friends breakfast immediately with the Crawfords at Villa 
Negroni, dim, denied, engulfed, more or less, to a certainty 
now, but where three small inhabitants, dedicated each, by 
the admirable scene itself, as we make out, to distinction, 
grew up, or at least began to, and laid up memories? Noth- 
ing wiU induce me, however, to insist on an answer to my 
question; one must never, in Rome at this hour, for pen- 
alties and pangs, insist on such answers. There were two 
little girls of the villa, and there was one brought to play, 
and she remembers well how they picked up bitter oranges 
in the alleys to pelt each other with. Thirty years ago, and 
later, in any case, the place was there still, but with that 
indescribable golden air about it (according to my faded 
impression) of a paradise closed and idle, where the petals 
of the Roman roses in the spring, all ungathered, might be 
thick on the Roman walks, where happiness unmistakably 
had been. Mrs. Story makes on March nth the prettiest 
little entry. 'To walk with William and Frank (Heath) 
round the Praetorian Camp after having had the usual dif- 
ficulty in determining where to go. Thence to a grassy hill- 
side, whence W. made a sketch of old Rome as seen 
through an ivied arch; and afterwards to St. John Lateran, 
where we walked about the church and went into the vault 
under the Corsini ChapeL Coming home by the Coliseum 
we met the Crawfords. Oh, golden day!' She goes on the 
next 'with Mrs. Crawford to buy Roman scarfs in Piazza 
Madama/ Roman scarfs, and in Piazza Madama exactly 
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the right place: it is as if they had done it on purpose that 
we should, at the end of time, find it quaint, archaic, de- 
lightfully vieux jeu and of a touching good faith. 

What completes it, however, is the sequel, than which 
nothing could be more in the right note. 'After which tea 
at the Cropseys', with a Pulcinello representation' by two 
of the gentlemen present. History has these inventions, 
which fiction tries for and misses. For who indeed are 
ghosts, however thin, if not, precisely, the Cropseys? thin, 
thin, and yet once thick enough, as thick as the luscious 
paint itself on those canvases, all autumnal scarlet, amber, 
orange, which were not the least of the glories of the 'Hud- 
son River school.' That was an age in which American art- 
ists yielded to the natural impulse to paint American 
scenery when they didn't paint Roman, and when no sub- 
ject for landscape art was deemed superior to the admirable 
native 'fall/ The only question is of what the Cropseys can 
have been doing by the bare banks of Tiber; true as it yet 
may be that even in such presences the kindly old traffic 
in American effects drew support from the frequent nostal- 
gia of the American absentee. Certain it is, however, that, 
on the evening in question, with PulcineUo and Roman tea, 
the Cropseys had every reason not to foresee a strange time 
when their country would bristle, to the exclusion of al- 
most everything else, with pictures of little fiat fields, little 
stiff poplars, little grey skies, the little homely, sober facts 
of France, products of a palette not to be recognized by 
any Cropsey as a palette. The vivid native palette, prepared 
for so ample a range, where were they to see it hung up, 
and, above all, why were they? If the answer belongs to 
the history of taste, that makes this history (what it has 
always been) but the more thrilling. To live over people's 
lives is nothing unless we live over their perceptions, live 
over the growth, the change, the varying intensity of the 
same since it was by these things they themselves lived. 
When and how, therefore, did the generations perceive that 
the Cropseys, generically speaking, wouldn't do? When 
and how, still more, did they begin to perceive that the 
Hudson River wouldn't, and doesn't? that is if it be indeed 
true that the discovery has been made. The appearance 
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rests upon every one's behaving as if it had. The fond in- 
quiry would be (in the interest, as I say, of living over 
people's perceptions) as to how such things take place, as 
to how such dramas, as it were, with all the staked beliefs, 
invested hopes, throbbing human intensities they involve in 
ruin, enact themselves. Only this, really, is starting too great 
a hare; and all we need feel is that, for the moment, in the 
little circle of east artistry and sociability, both abroad and 
at home, the complication had yet not come. 

It suffices that there are no complications, none at least 
obvious, in the scene before us, which is all friendly Cam- 
pagna sunshine and Pincian candlelight, intermixed indeed 
always, with the smoky theatric lamp; no false note, I 
mean, but the growing, yet not importunate, political. Our 
friends are under the Republic, but they have other things 
to think of; unless, say, when they go to the Chamber of 
Deputies to hear Mazzini speak. They do the regular old 
pleasant things in the regular old confident ways; at the 
Rospigliosi Casino first, to see Guide's 'Aurora,' and then 
to the Barberini Palace, unconscious as yet of their eventual 
long installation there, to guess the strange riddle that the 
Cenci asks over her shoulder. On the evening of this oc- 
casion, at the Argentina, they listened, with Margaret and 
her Ossoli, to 'Beatrice di Tenda.' They had pleasures, prob- 
ably, that we have lost. 'Beatrice di Tenda' is never offered 
us, and no more, with any assurance, in the coved and 
gilded ceiling, are the fair academic Sun-god and the aca- 
demic parti-coloured Hours. The Cenci of course the other 
Beatricehas, as an occasion for melting moments, been 
positively removed from the feast; with the added objection 
for us of our having to know that our prolonged sentimen- 
tal consumption of the tenderest morsel, as we have mostly 
felt it, in all pictorial portraiture was, all the while, the act 
of eating (to maintain my metaphor) one thing for another. 
We succeed to generations replete with Guide's tearful tur- 
baned parricide, but are ourselves never honestly to taste 
of her more, inasmuch as, tearful and turbaned as she is, 
she is proved, perversely, not a parricide, or at least not the 
one we were, in tourist's parlance, 'after.' These, fortu- 
nately, were disconcertments not dreamed of when, for in- 
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stance, on March 24th, our kindly diarist went home with 
Margaret and sat with her in her quiet little upper chamber 
all the evening. W. came for me, and we stayed until a 
late hour of the night/ The unquestionably haunting 
Margaret-ghost, looking out from, her quiet little upper 
chamber at her lamentable doom, would perhaps be never 
so much to be caught by us as on some such occasion as 
this. What comes up is the wonderment of why she may, 
to any such degree, be felt as haunting; together witib other 
wonderments that brush us unless we give them the go-by. 
It is not for this latter end that we are thus engaged at all; 
so that, making the most of it, we ask ourselves how, pos- 
sibly, in our own luminous age, she would have affected us 
on the stage of the 'world/ or as a candidate, if so we may 
put it, for the cosmopolite crown. It matters only for the 
amusement of evocation since she left nothing behind her, 
her written utterance being naught; but to what would she 
have corresponded, have 'rhymed/ under categories actu- 
ally known to us? Would she, in other words, with her ap- 
petite for ideas and her genius for conversation, have struck 
us but as a somewhat formidable bore, one of the worst 
kind, a culture-seeker without a sense of proportion, or, on 
the contrary, have affected us as a really attaching, a pos- 
sibly picturesque New England Corinne? 

Such speculations are, however, perhaps too idle; the 
facts of the appearance of this singular woman, who would, 
though conceit was imputed to her, doubtless have been 
surprised to know that talk may be still, after more than 
half a century, made about her the facts have in them- 
selves quite sufficient colour, and the fact in particular of 
her having achieved, so unaided and so ungraced, a sharp 
identity. This identity was that of the talker, the moral im- 
prowsatrice, or at least had been in her Boston days, when, 
young herself, she had been as a sparkling fountain to other 
thirsty young. In the Rome of many waters there were 
doubtless fountains that quenched, collectively, any individ- 
ual gush; so that it would have been, naturally, for her 
plentiful life, her active courage and company, that the lit- 
tle set of friends with whom we are concerned, valued her. 
She had bitten deeply into Rome, or, rather, been, like so 
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many others, by the wolf of the Capitol, incurably bitten; 
she met the whole case with New England arts that show 
even yet, at our distance, as honest and touching; there 
might be ways for her of being vivid that were not as the 
ways of Boston. Otherwise what she would mainly prompt 
us to interest in might be precisely the beautiful moral com- 
plexion of the little circle of her interlocutors. That is ever 
half the interest of any celebrated thing taking Margaret's 
mind for celebrated: the story it has to tell us of those for 
whom it flourished and whose measure and reflection it 
necessarily more or less gives. Let us hasten to add, with- 
out too many words, that Mme. Ossoli's circle represented, 
after all, a small stage, and that there were those on its 
edges to whom she was not pleasing. This was the case 
with Lowell and, discoverably, with Hawthorne; the legend 
of whose having had her in his eye for the figure of Zenobia, 
while writing 'The Blithedale Romance/ surely never held 
water. She inspired Mrs. Browning, on the other hand, with 
sympathy and admiration, and the latter, writing of her in 
1852, after the so lamentable end of her return-voyage, with 
her husband and child, to America the wreck of the vessel, 
the loss of father, mother and small son in sight of shore 
says that Tier death shook me to the very roots of my 
heart. The comfort is/ Mrs. Browning then adds, 'that she 
lost little in the world the change could not be loss to her. 
She had suffered, and was likely to suffer still more/ She 
had previously to this, in December 1849, spoken of her, 
in a letter to Miss Mitford, as having 'taken us by surprise 
at Florence, retiring from the Roman world with a husband 
and child above a year old. Nobody had even suspected a 
word of this underplot, and her American friends stood in 
mute astonishment before this apparition of them here. The 
husband is a Roman marquis appearing amiable and gen- 
tlemanly, and having fought well, they say, at the siege, 
but with no pretension to cope with his wife on any ground 
appertaining to the intellect.' The 'underplot' was precisely 
another of the personal facts by which the lady could in- 
terestthe fact, that is, that her marriage should "be an un- 
derplot, and that her husband, much decaduto, should 
make explanation difficult. These things, let alone the final 
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catastrophe, in short, were not talk, but life, and life deal- 
ing with the somewhat angular Boston sibyl on its own free 
lines. All of which, the free lines overscoring the unlikely 
material, is doubtless partly why the Margaret-ghost, as I 
have ventured to call it, still unmistakably walks the old 
passages. . . . 

Aids of the casual sort I have just gathered from Mrs. 
Story's project, at all events, but faint shadows over the 
field of the pleasant Roman years, the happiest time of 
production, the fullest also of surrender (in hospitality, in 
curiosity, in free response) to the sovereign spirit of the 
place. The spirit of the place is what most comes back, in 
respect to any occasion, for the fond invoker of memories 1 
still denounceable as at their best too meagre; since it is 
only as holding fast that key to all impressions, heterogene- 
ous or other, that one may keep them either together or 
apart. Was it not, in old days, the special solvent of att 
appearances, all encounters, the element into which they 
simply melted, so that it mattered comparatively little who 
or what they individually were mattering, as it did, so very 
much more, for the mind, that they were part of the gen- 
eral experience of Rome? This experience was in itself so 
constant and penetrating that almost nobody one might 
meet, almost nothing one might see, could aspire to any 
higher dignity than that of a note struck, just sensibly 
sounded, but made quite humble and relative, for the effect 
of the symphony. The symphony was a majestic whole, 
with which tte individual would have been ill-advised to 
take a liberty, so that the greatest celebrities became thus 
nothing more than placed and waiting fiddles in the mighty 
orchestra, receiving their cue, as one took one's own ex- 
plicit order, the sharp rap or recall, from the controlling 
influence that kept us all in tune. The spirit of the place 
figured, in fact, the master-conductor of a great harmoni- 
ous band in which differences were disallowed, so near did 
one performer come to being as important in other words 
as insignificant as any other. That certainly was the great 
charm and the great ease that no one, really, could be a 
bore about Rome, or even, to any purpose, under its cover, 
about anything else. For nothing practically existed but 
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that our conditions met every want, and that we were ab- 
solutely in the spirit of them even in trying to name those 
they failed to supply. This effect was wholly peculiar an 
action on the mind, the temper, the life, on speech, man- 
ners, intercourse, with which that of no other place could 
for a moment compete. People might elsewhere be stupid, 
might elsewhere be vulgar or cross or ugly, for the ways 
of offence are many; whereas here you cared so little 
whether they were or not that it was virtually as good as 
not knowing. They were not, in fact; nobody was any of 
these things, for the simple reason that nobody could af- 
ford, for very shame, to deny the harmonizing charm. The 
truth is even, no doubt, that nobody could grossly dare 
any such profanity and expect still to live. Something would 
have happened something that never did happen, thanks 
to our cheerful humility and exalted equality. I remember 
that in days, or rather on evenings, that now seem to me 
exquisitely dim, I met Matthew Arnold, for the first time, at 
Palazzo Barberini, and became conscious then and there- 
more so at least than I had been before of the interesting 
truth I attempt to utter. He had been, in prose and verse, 
the idol of my previous years, and nothing could have 
seemed in advance less doubtful than that to encounter him 
face to face, and under an influence so noble, would have 
made one fairly stagger with a sense of privilege. What 
actually happened, however, was that the sense of privilege 
found itself positively postponed; when I met him again, 
later on, in London, then it had free play. It was, on the 
Roman evening, as if, for all the world, we were equally 
great and happy, or still more, perhaps, equally nothing 
and nobody; we were related only to the enclosing fact of 
Rome, before which every one, it was easy to feel, bore 
himself with the same good manners. 

They then, as it were, the good manners, became the 
form in which the noble influence was best recognised, so 
that you could fairly trace it from occasion to occasion, from 
one consenting victim to another. The victims may very weU 
not have been themselves always conscious, but the con- 
scious individual had them all, attentively, imaginatively, 
at his mercy drawing precisely from that fact a support 
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in his own submission. He had the rare chance of seeing 
people kept in order, kept in position before the spectacle, 
so as to be themselves peculiarly accessible to observation. 
This faculty had, of course, in the nature of the case, to 
feed more on their essence and their type than, as it might 
have done elsewhere, on their extravagance and their over- 
flow; but at least they couldn't elude, impose or deceive, as 
is always easy in London, Paris or New York, cities in which 
the spirit of the place has long since (certainly as an in- 
sidious spell) lost any advantage it may ever have practised 
over the spirit of the person. So, at any rate, fanciful as 
my plea may appear, I recover the old sense-brave even 
the imputation of making a mere Rome of words, talking of 
a Rome of my own which was no Rome of reality. That 
comes up as exactly the point that no Rome of reality was 
concerned in our experience, that the whole thing was a 
rare state of the imagination, dosed and drugged, as I have 
already indicated, by the effectual Borgia cup, for the taste 
of which the simplest as well as the subtlest had a palate. 
Nothing, verily, used to strike us more than that people of 
whom, as we said, we wouldn't have expected it, people 
who had never before shown knowledge, taste or sensibil- 
ity, had here quite knocked under. They haunted Vatican 
halls and Palatine gardens; they were detached and pensive 
on the Pincian; they were silent in strange places; the habit 
of St. Peter's they clung to as to a vice; the impression of 
the Campagna they stopped short in attempting to utter. 
And just as the lowly were brought up, so the mighty were 
brought down, there being no tribute to the matters in 
question that was not of the nature of sensibility. Such is 
the pleasant light with which I see the Barbermi drawing- 
room suffused. It was not that there were not during the 
same years other interiors on which the benediction also 
rested; each interior that was the secret had its share of 
the felicity, very much as places of reunion today have their 
share of the electric light. It was virtually 'turned on/ for 
instance, during the late hours, that every one had, all day, 
to have been breathing golden air, and that the golden air 
was exhaled again by the simple fact of any presence. I 
see, as in a picture, remembered figures sit content or 
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move about in it; I see, fairly, where it prevails, a sweetness 
in any combination of couples or groups. I listen to the rich 
voices of young women at the piano and find them all 
charged with the quality of the day. For there had always 
been a day a day that, moreover, was never so much of 
one as when (which was often) there was, for its expecta- 
tion, to be also an evening. These sequences, these presci- 
ences certainly exist by Thames and Seine and Hudson, but 
quite, as they become familiar, without making us thrill at 
their touch. Their touch (since we discriminate) is coarse; 
it was only the Roman touch that was fine which is the 
simple moral of my remarks. 



Henry Adams: Letters from Abroad 
(1891-1911) 



[Henry Adams's experience of Europe is best approached 
by comparing it with that of Henry James. Both men stood 
in an intimate relationship to Europe's high old civilization, 
but Adams was able to take more or less for granted pre- 
cisely those properties of civilization which James converted 
into an ideal and irreproachable standard. For a fourth-gen- 
eration Adams had no need to question his own status and 
was therefore certain to assume equality of reference on all 
occasions. Thus the sense of aspiration and loving possession 
of which we become so quickly conscious in James is miss- 
ing in Adams. What they do have in common is a disposi- 
tion to regard Europe as a museum full of precious objects 
which it is incumbent upon all to maintain with as little 
change as possible. Both men resented change. In the Edu- 
cation Adams observes that it was above all his American- 
ism which made him want to keep 'the Pope in the Vatican 
and the Queen at Windsor Castle as historical monuments. 
He did not care to Americanize Europe. The Bastille or the 
Ghetto was a curiosity worth a great deal of money, if pre- 
served; and so was a Bishop; so was Napoleon III. The 
tourist was the great conservative who hated novelty and 
adored dirt/ But that is the aesthete in Adams speaking. 
As a political character he was acutely aware of the slightest 
shifts in the European organization of power; in this respect 
he is not in the least comparable to Henry James, who lived 
to* the end in the world of art. The world of Adams, on the 
other hand, was the concrete historical world of force and 
change.] 
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To Elizabeth Cameron, Pans, December 29, 1891 

. . . To change the atmosphere I went down to the table- 

d'hote, which is ghastly but quick; and hurried off to the 
Opera Comique to perform an act of piety to the memory 
of my revered grandfather. Some people might think it a 
queer place for the purpose, and the association of ideas 
may not be obvious even to you, but it is simple. A century 
ago, more or less, Gretry produced his opera, Richard 
Coeur de Lion. A century ago, more or less, President 
Washington sent my grandfather, before he was thirty- 
years old, as minister to the Hague, and my grandfather was 
fond of music to such an extent that, if I remember right, 
he tried to play the flute. Anyway he was so much attached 
to Gr^try's music that when he was turned out of the Presi- 
dency he could think of nothing, for days together, but 'Oh, 
Richardy oh, mon rot/, Tunivers t'dbandonne'; and as I had 
never heard the opera, I thought I would see it now that 
it has been revived at the Opera Comique. Nothing more 
delightfully rococo and simple could well be, than the mu- 
sic of Gr6try. To think that it was fin de siecle too and 
shows it in the wordsand led directly to the French Revo- 
lution. I tried to imagine myself as I was thenand you 
know what an awfully handsome young fellow Copley 
made me with full dress and powdered hair, talking to 
Mme. Chose in the boxes, and stopping to applaud *Un 
regard de ma belle.* Unluckily the Ope*ra Comique, which 
used to be the cheerfullest theatre in Paris, is now to me 
the dreariest, and poor Richard howled mournfully as 
though time had troubled him. Unluckily for me, too, the 
next piece was the Lakm6 by Delibes, modem enough, no 
doubt; but if I abhor the French more in one genre than 
in another, and find their fatuity more out of place in any 
other part of the world than in that where I happen to be, 
my abomination of them is greatest when they try to escape 
from themselves, and especially when they become orien- 
tal. I forgive them for making me wring my teeth with 
despair at their Greeks and Romans, their English and 
Americans; but I cannot stand them when they get south 
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of Marseilles and the Suez Canal. After sitting through, a 
bayadere dance that ground me into the dust, I came away 
with the last verse in my ears: 'Dieu protege nos amours!' 

As far as I can see, this is all God has to do in Paris any- 
how. . . . 

January 4. Luckily I have exhausted all the Paris I can do 
single-handed, and can devote myself conscientiously to 
reading. I call it a poor day when I don't finish at least one 
volume. Imagine my state of happiness, surrounded by a 
pile of yellow literature, skimming a volume of Goncourt, 
swallowing a volume of Maupassant with my roast, and 
wondering that I feel unwell afterwards. These writers have 
at least the merit of explaining to me why I dislike the 
French, and why the French are proper subjects for dislike. 
Even I, who do not love the French, and who, as you know, 
have never been able even to swallow my friends' French- 
men, should hesitate to believe that human nature, except in 
the Solomon Islands, could be quite so mean and monkey- 
like in its intellectual cruelty as the naturalists and realists 
describe their fellow-countrymen to be, unless I read every 
day in the police-reports the proof that they do not exag- 
gerate. At every interval of years I come back here with 
a wider experience of men and knowledge of races, and al- 
ways the impression becomes stronger that, of all people 
in the world, the French are the most gratuitously wicked. 
They almost do me good. I feel it a gain to have an object 
of dislike. At least that is real, and I can kick it. Next to 
having an object to like, I am duly grateful for having an 
object to detest. . . . 

January 7. In my journey of eighteen months round the 
world, among the remote and melancholy islands where I 
have been for four months at a time imprisoned, unable to 
escape, never have I felt anything like the effect of night- 
mare that I have got from four weeks in Paris. Talk about 
our American nerves! they are normal and healthy com- 
pared with the nerves of the French, which are more 
diseased than anything on earth except the simple Nor- 
wegian blondes of Mr. Ibsen. In all Paris literature, thea- 
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tie, art, people and cuisineI have not yet seen one healthy 
new thing. Nothing simple, or simply felt, or healthy; all 
forced even in its effort to be simple like Maupassant, the 
flower of young France all tormented, and all self-con- 
scious. . . . 



To Elizabeth Cameron, August 29, 1895 

We arrived here last evening, a day or two earlier than I 
had expected. . . . Luckily we had fine weather, and the 
trip was really an education. Though it is the third time I 
have seen Amiens, I never thoroughly felt it before. Perhaps 
Sister Anne 1 felt more than I did the domesticity and 
naivete of Matilda's tapestry at Bayeux, which is certainly 
one of the most entertaining Gothic architectures of the 
world; but I got more than she did out of Coutances and 
its cathedral, which remains in my mind as the ideal image 
of outward austerity and inward refinement. Then we got 
to Mont St. Michel in a mob of tourists of many kinds of 
repulsiveness. Odious Frenchwomen, gross, shapeless, bare- 
armed, eating and drinking with demonstrative satisfaction; 
ano! dreary English-women, with the usual tusks; and 
American art students, harmless and feeble, sketching from 
every hole in the walls. The mob was awful, and the meals 
hog-pens. Romance and religion are a long way from 
Madame Poulard's kitchen in these summer weeks. Still the 
Abbey is marvelous, and our two days were worth remem- 
bering, in spite of legs, backs and stomachs. We passed our 
time wholly in enjoying it from all sorts of points, and 
passed hours studying the details of the church, and the 
perfection of its taste. The boys dragged me up and down 
walls, moats, cliffs ano! beaches, and Cabot beamed with 
satisfaction in history. He ought to have been Professor at 
Harvard College, as I meant him to be when I educated 
him. He showed it at Mont St. Michel where the Church 
is not so religious as military. Then we came across country 
to Vitre", and called on Mme. de Sevigne, who was quite 
entertaining. Then we slept at Le Mans, and so to Chartres 

iAnna Cabot Mills (David) Lodge, Mrs. Brooks Adams's 
sister. 
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where we passed two hours yesterday afternoon, and after 
thirty-five years of postponed intentions, I worshipped at 
last before the splendor of the great glass Gods. Chartres is 
a beautiful gate by which to leave the Norman paradise, as 
Amiens is a beautiful gate to enter. I come out, not nice 
but funny, as Helen Hay says. I am a stage worse in my 
disease for realising what a dreadful bad case it is, and 
seeing about me the France of to-day, and the deadly twang 
of my dear country-people on the Rue de la Paix, which is 
actually visible and tangible as well as penetrating to the 
ear. . . . 

August 30, Friday. The weather is superb, and Paris never 
looked so sunny. In other respects I see little change from 
what it was in August, 1860, when I first lived here. More 
big streets and big houses; less in them. The cemeteries of 
art, the Louvre and other museums, are five times as large 
as then, and are bursting with new acquisitions, but the 
shops show nothing worth a glance. . . . But I do know 
that the shops offer no good pictures, and that I am going, 
as a last resort, to call on Rodin, and try to buy one of his 
small bronze figures. They are mostly so sensually sugges- 
tive that I shall have to lock them up when any girls are 
about, which is awkward; but Rodin is the only degen- 
erated artist I know of, whose work is original. I strolled 
through the Louvre yesterday, and the Bois; but saw only 
foreigners and fiacres. . . . 

To Brooks Adams, Paris, September 8 ? 2895 

... Of all these familiar haunts the one that moved me 
most with a sense of personal identity with myself, was 
Coutances. 

A great age it was, and a great people our Norman an- 
cestors. Rather hard and grasping, and with no outward 
show of grace; little love for the exterior magnificences of 
Amiens, Chartres and Rouen; given to use the sword and 
plough rather than the chisel, and with apparently little or 
none of the brush, and with no sense of color comparable 
to that of other races, still our Norman grandpapas did great 
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tilings in art, or at least in the narrow field of art that re- 
flected their lives, I have rarely felt New England at its 
highest ideal power as it appeared to me, beatified and 
glorified, in the Cathedral of Coutances. Since then our an- 
cestors have steadily declined and mn out until we have 
reached pretty near the bottom. They have played their 
little part according to the schedule. They have lost their 
religion, their art and their military tastes. They cannot now 
comprehend the meaning of what they did at Mont St. 
Michel They have kept only the qualities which were most 
useful, with a dull instinct recalling dead associations. So we 
get Boston. 

So be it! All is Maya [Illusion]. The whole thousand years 
is a form of illusion, which, as these illusions go, has a cer- 
tain charm. I cannot put it quite so high as some do. The 
Gothic always looks to me a little theatrical and false, like 
its roofs. The Gothic church, both in doctrine and in expres- 
sion, is not my idea of a thoroughly happy illusion. It is 
always restless, grasping and speculative; it exploits the 
world, and makes profits; it is the legitimate parent of Lom- 
bard Street; the legitimate child of the Jews. The pointed 
arch is cheap. Still, it had very great beauties in its best 
time, and, as an artistic form of illusion, it gives me a sense 
of reflecting my own ideals and limitations. It is hu- 
man. . . . 

To Charles Milnes Gaskell, Paris, September i, 1895 

. . The Normandy trip turned out well; charming 
weather; easy journeys; a new world of architecture; and to 
me also a new variety of scenery and people. I bagged a 
dozen new churches, and a few castles and chateaux, be- 
sides Mont Saint Michel. As for my impressions, all of them 
are so familiar to you that you would be bored by hearing 
them. Being by no means an imaginative or emotional ani- 
mal, but rather a cold and calculating one, I think I can 
appreciate Norman architecture better than average tour- 
ists, who are either emotional, stupid or ignorant. I am sure 
that in the eleventh century the majority of me was Nor- 
man, peasant or prince matters nothing, for all felt the 
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same motives, and that by some chance I did not share the 
actual movement of the world but became a retarded de- 
velopment, and unable to find a place. Going back now to 
the old associations seems to me as easy as drinking cham- 
pagne. All is natural, reasonable, complete and satisfactory. 
Coutances and St. Michel show neither extravagance nor 
want of practical sense. They are noble, both in spirit and 
execution, but they are not, like the later Gothic, self-con- 
scious or assuming. They knew their own force perfectly 
well; measured it to a hair; gave to the ideal all it had a 
right to expect, and looked out for the actual with a per- 
fectly cool head. So we conquered England, which was a 
pretty dull, beer-swilling and indifferent sort of people. 

Undoubtedly you and I were there, which accounts for 
us. I rather think the most of me were vassals of the Church; 
respectable farmers, doing military service for their fiefs. 
They also helped to build the churches of Coutances, and 
Bayeux and Caen, and did it with satisfaction. They liked 
architecture. 

What they did not like, and never could learn to like was 
the tourist. They could not have conquered England, much 
less built St. Michel or Coutances, if they had foreseen the 
herds of cattle on two legs that would stream over their 
pavements. I did penance for being one, but what penance 
atones for such mortal sin! . . . 



To Elizabeth Cameron, Paris., September 12, 1895 

. . . Paris is the best summer-watering-place in Europe. It 
is the only city in the world which understands the world 
and itself. That I hate it is of course; it hates itself; but it 
at least amuses the pair of us. 

This week we have passed one day in an excursion to 
Beauvais; another in one to Fontainebleau. The Cathedral 
at Beauvais, or the piece of one, is the most startling bid 
for architectural glory ever made. It is a trelliswork of stone 
built up so high that it cannot stand, so it tumbles down 
from time to time, or is braced up with wooden beams, or 
tied round with iron bands. It is very beautiful though only 
a fragment, and goes with Amiens. In spite of its beauty 
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and ambition, which were very charming indeed, one feels 
that it is a failure which does not lessen its charm and 
that it is the last word of pure Gothic. The contrast between 
it and Fontainebleau was surprising to me, for I had not 
quite grappled the morals of architecture. Fontainebleau 
was a distinct disappointment. As an exterior it is poor; as 
an interior it is vulgar. The Valois art anyway is a Jewish 
kind of gold-bug style, fit to express Francis i and Henry 
vm, with their Field of Cloth of Gold, and their sensual 
appetites; the life that Brant6me describes, and Diane de 
Poitiers and Anne Boleyn decorated. As the decoration of 
appetites it is often very beautiful, as in the old parts of the 
Louvre, and great artists, like Jean Goujon, could often hide 
its innate vulgarity of wealth; but between it and the 
religious-military art of Mont Saint Michel and the Hotel 
de Cluny is a gulf where I break my neck. Whence comes 
a law, drawn from Brother Brooks: All true imaginative art 
belongs to the imaginative period which must be religious 
and military. . . . 

To Elizabeth Cameron, Paris, September 2,$, 1895 

... I wrote rather abusively about Touraine last week. I 
ought to make one exception. The Chateau of Blois is very 
beautiful At least, the fragment which contains the stair- 
case, making one side of the court, is perhaps the best thing 
I have seen in its way; not quite so dignified and broad 
as the corresponding court of the Louvre, but even more 
original and refined. It is a charming and altogether an ideal 
spot, for it contains the best political murder ever made. 
The Valois kings were true artists, and they never did any- 
thing artistically half so brilliant elsewhere, as to build the 
CMteau de Blois in order to murder the Guises in it, with 
a mise-en-scene and a list of actors that would have put to 
shame all the resources of the French stage in its best days. 
In the room where De Guise lay dead, and the King came 
in to look at him, and kick him a bit, I understood for the 
first time the very inferior, not to say plebeian affair at 
Holyrood, which was but a Scotch attempt to be as artistic 
as France, The Scotch did fairly well. Mary Stuart was not 
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a bad variation on Catherine of Medici. Compared with the 
coarse brutality of Henry the Eighth, who undertook also 
to be an artist in the same way, the Scotch were very supe- 
rior; but after all, they were imitators. The great scenes at 
Amboise and Blois were original compositions, and, as art, 
stand beyond rivalry. I know of nothing since the tragedies 
of Aeschylus so splendid, and so grandly immoral. No his- 
tory, Greek, Roman or modern, contains contrasts so dra- 
matic and so gorgeously tragic, as the contrast between the 
Cathedrals of the 13th and the Chateaux of the isth cen- 
turies. After the ecstasies of Chartres and Amiens, the ele- 
vation and passion, the absorption of every act and thought 
in an ideal of infinite beauty and purity, we sit down with 
a bump on the thrones of Francis and Henry. As if this 
shock were too much for our nervous systems, we are not 
only forbidden to conceive the tragedy in the grand Greek 
way, but we are also condemned to listen to the unutterable 
cant of British morality, which makes 'the ghastliest cyni- 
cism seem a relief and a religion. May the Lord, in his in- 
finite mercy, forgive himself for creating British moral and 
historical writers, and the Church of England. This reflec- 
tion is wrung from me by the British writers on French 
history. 

Well, well! when I get quite wild with England, I read 
Ruskin and Carlyle, or Matt Arnold or Shelley and console 
myself by thinking of their lifelong martyrdoms, so inglori- 
ous, so grimy, and so mean. At least I can love Jeanne cTArc. 
We crossed her path again at Orleans where we passed a 
day. I suppose the British shop-keepers did not bum her. 
But it is a singular coincidence that she was burned by the 
British. She is a dear creature, and it was almost wotA 
while to be burned like her, rather than be suffocated H&& 
us. At least, her protest was effective, as far as it went 

Of all the places we saw, the only one which seemie^ to 
unite everything was Chaumont. I do not know fiiat an. 
atmosphere of Catherine de Medici and Diane de FoiMers 
combined in one room is very healthy, but at Cfeatupoat 
one seems to breathe and see without effort. Even the great 
military towers and the drawbridge do not scare one. If it 
were not for tourists, Chaumont would be still a dignified 
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country-place. Perhaps the Broglies think it is so anyway. 
They seem to live there quietly enough, and to bear with 
tourists, republic and Diane, while at Chenonceau the Ter- 
rys Cubans of the Cienfuegos sugar epoch war on tour- 
ists, and shut their doors, so that we did not get there. I 
could not blame them. To be a tourist is to lose self-respect 
and to invite insult. Quentin Durward was evidently taken 
for a tourist when Tristan wanted to string him up, on his 
appearance at Plessy les Tours. Nothing saved him but 
being a Scotchman. Had he been an American, we must 
have applauded his execution, and if an Englishman we 
should have helped to string him up. 

In spite of Blois and Chaumont, Touraine cannot com- 
pare with Normandy. It leaves a greasy taste; a mercantile 
and gold-bug trail, even on the architecture and the mur- 
ders. I turn back to my dear Coutances and my divine Mont 
Saint Michel with the relief of an epicure who has had to 
eat pork. . . . 

27th. I have passed an hour with Rodin in his studio 
looking at his marbles, and especially at a Venus and dead 
Adonis which he is sending to some exhibition in Phila- 
delphia, and which is quite too too utter and decadent, but 
like all his things hardly made for jeunes personnes like me 
and my breakfast-table company. Why can we decadents 
never take the comfort and satisfaction of our decadence. 
Surely the meanest life on earth is that of an age that has 
not a standard left or any form of morality or art, except 
the British sovereign. I prefer Rodin's decadent sensualities, 
but I must not have them, and though rotten with deca- 
dence, I have not enough vitality left to be sensual. Vic- 
toria and I and our age are about equally genuine. We are 
beyond even vice. . . . 

To Elizabeth Cameron, Venice, July 15, 1896 

. . . Ravenna was my personal circus. It was what I came 
for. The girls caught on to my suggestion, not knowing what 
else to do, and dragged us down here in spite of our John's 
and mydoubts and fears. We came. Our doubts and fears 
were quite justified. If we do not all bring back the largest 
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and most varied collection of fevers and other diseases yet 
known to pathology, we shall have wasted time and money. 
Yet I saw what I wanted to see, and it was worth some 
risks. As you may remember, or forget, my brother Brooks 
and I, in our historical discussions on the theory of his book, 
have been greatly exercised by the fact that the Roman 
Empire, one day, about the year 400, dropped to pieces 
without any apparent cause. It decaded. Everybody says 
so. The fact may be considered as accomplished. By uni- 
versal consent, its arts decaded with its politics. Yet it 
showed very curious energy for a corpse. It adopted a new 
and very strong, centralized religion just at that time. At 
Byzantium, which happened to survive, Justinian, a hun- 
dred years later, codified the law in a way which still serves 
as the foundation for European jurisprudence. He also built 
the church of Saint Sophia in an entirely new form of archi- 
tecture which is still our admiration. The empire did many 
other things not usual for corpses to do, and among the rest, 
built Ravenna, which was the reason I wanted to see it* So 
we went there, and I found what I wanted. Ravenna is a 
startling discovery to a poor American searcher for conun- 
drums. Except the great Gothic churches like Chartres and 
Amiens, with their glass and sculpture, I know nothing 
to compare with the religious splendor of the Ravenna 
churches with their mosaics. They are a revelation of what 
can be done by an old civilisation when the gold-bug breaks 
down, and empires expire. 

To complete the study, I came here and once more in- 
spected St. Marc's. This afternoon I chartered a gondola and 
cruised far over the wide lagoon a dozen miles north to Tor- 
cello, and stopped at Murano, always after Byzantine re- 
mains. It is a lovely excursion, as dreamy and weird as the 
Apocalypse; and the churches told me the same story as at 
Ravenna. There are two mosaic virgins over the apses of 
Torcello and Murano, as splendid as anything Gothic or 
Greek, Yet they are five hundred years later than Ravenna. 
For a dead empire, I hold this to be a phenomenon quite 
peculiar. 
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To Charles Milnes Gaskell, Paris, July 24, i8g6 

Having finished my wild and reckless race round Europe, 
and sent my companions back to England, to sail next week 
for home, I have settled down like a tired snail, for a season 
in this watering-place, which in my experience is the only 
place where a solitary man can exist at midsummer without 
total despair. Paris is packed with Americans and English, 
but I know not a single microbe of them all. I roam the 
streets as though I were an Arab or an Abyssinian, sure to 
meet no one who ever heard of my existence; and I read a 
volume or two every day, trying to find some sort of clue to 
where the devil I have got, in this astonishing chaos of a 
modern world. Newspapers I devour by the dozen, of all 
varieties; and I would even read philosophy and history if 
I could find anything which bore a resemblance to those 
antiquated studies. 

I have, therefore, nothing to tell you except that I am 
here, and likely to remain here at least ten days, and rather 
disposed then to go to Homburg for a term. I am nothing 
if not a courtier and a man of fashion; and although I gather 
that Homburg and his Royal Highness are rather rococo, 
and not very rigolo, nowadays; and in "short that we are all 
bores together, it will amuse me to see what variety of bore 
has taken the place of the old types. 

To Brooks Adams, Paris, June n, 1897 

... As far as I can see, the various forces are now fairly 
well defined. The disruption of '93 has definitely rearranged 
society, and we need not fret about new disturbances be- 
cause we cannot any longer either increase or diminish the 
forces. That another shock and disruption will come, and 
come soon, everyone admits- not that the admission proves 
anything. What form it will take is another matter, which I 
would rather shut my eyes upon; for the more I look at it, 
the wider the possibilities become. In my opinion, the cen- 
ter of the readjustment, if readjustment is to be, lies in Ger- 
many, not in Russia or with us. For the last generation, 
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since 1865, Germany has been the great disturbing element 
of the world, and until its expansive force is decidedly ex- 
hausted, I see neither political nor economical equilibrium 
possible. Russia can expand without bursting anything. 
Germany cannot. Russia is in many respects weak and rot- 
ten. Germany is immensely strong and concentrated. The 
struggle is going on with constant German advantage, 
economically and politically. Indeed Russia shows every 
sign of having capitulated to Germany and handed over her 
finances, industries, and even Constantinople, to Ger- 
man control. Silver is one sacrifice, but not at all the 
greatest. ... 

But the central system is very strong, and we cannot tell 
but that centralisation may continue in Europe long after 
disintegration becomes acute elsewhere. A war in Europe, 
which ended to the advantage of central Europe and the 
recession of Russia might determine a new outburst of cen- 
tralising energy. . . . 

To Elizabeth Cameron, Athens, April 10, 1898 

... I make desperate efforts to hear and think as little as 
possible about the situation, but, do what I will, f hear and 
think too much, and as I sit on the platform of the Pnyx, 
or wander over the hills at Phaleron or Eleusis, my mind 
wanders terribly fast between Salamis, where Xerxes is be- 
fore my eyes, and Key West where our ships are waiting 
orders. The moment is perhaps a turning-point in history; 
in any case it can hardly fail to fix the lines of a new con- 
centration, and to throw open an immense new field of diffi- 
culties. The world is abjectly helpless. It is running a race 
to nowhere, only to beggar its neighbors. It must either 
abolish its nationalities, concentrate its governments and 
confiscate its monopolies for social economics, or it must 
steadily bump from rock to rock, and founder at last, 
economically; while it will founder socially if it does con- 
centrate and economise. Even so weak and wild a political 
member as Spain or Turkey has the power to pull down the 
whole fabric of the world, and the whole of Europe quivers 
with terror if she threatens to use it. Germany, Russia and 
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England can agree in nothing but a division of thefts, and 
a tacit understanding that no part of the world shall be ex- 
empt from the exercise of their power. Behind it all, there 
lies an economical war which is vastly more fatal in its ef- 
fects than any ordinary war of armies. 

Slowly and painfully our people are waking up to the new 
world they are to live in, and I am, as you know, for these 
five years past, so absorbed in it that it gives me nervous 
dyspepsia, insomnia and incipient paralysis if I have to face 
a crisis. . . . 

So I dread coming west, and dread still more the thought 
that I may be obliged to come west. I am too glad to remain 
here, and to haunt the poor, old, ridiculous, academic, 
pedagogic, preposterous associations of Attica. What a 
droll little amusing fraud of imagination it was, and how it 
has imposed its own valuation of itself on all respectable so- 
ciety down to this day! Fifty years of fortunate bloom at a 
lucky moment, a sudden flood of wealth from a rich silver 
mine, the Rand of that day, was all that really dazzles us; 
a sort of unnatural, forced flower, never strong, never rest- 
ful, and always half-conscious of its own superficiality. So 
ridiculous a city, without excuse for existence, and without 
land to cultivate, water to drink, or trade to handle, no his- 
torian ever saw elsewhere. Aristophanes and Lucian are the 
only people who really understood it. Still, it had a certain 
success that I could wish had been commoner. Without 
being a superstitious worshipper of Athenian art, I shouldn't 
mind if a little of it could have survived. My brother Brooks 
says, 'No! It cannot be! man is made to be cheap, and 
Athens was costly/ After all, other and greater arts have 
gone; Chartres and Amiens are as dead as Athens, and 
Michael Angelo deader than Phidias. It is a comfort to find 
one city that never kept shop, and where art never smelt 
of per-centages. I prefer it to Venice. 

Rockhill and I roam all over the place, for Mrs. RockhiE 2 
and Dolly 3 have gone to Olympia for three days, and left 
us here. One afternoon we passed at Eleusis, really an ex- 

2 Caroline Adams of Philadelphia. She died in July, at Athens. 

3 Dorothy Woodville Rockhill, who married ( i ) Joseph Clark 
Hoppin and (2) Arthur Larking. 
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quisite spot. All day today we have rambled along the sea- 
shore of Phalenim and the Piraeus. We haunt low quarters 
where I bargain for coins with dirty pawn-brokers and 
greasy Greek peddlers. As they sell me for a dollar or two 
the same coins which the shops and collectors at Athens will 
not sell for less than ten or twenty or a hundred dollars, 
naturally I prefer their friendship. My coin-collection is be- 
coming weighty. I must have bought more than a hundred 
since Assouan, and they afford me not only much amuse- 
ment but lots of instruction. A new king turns up every day 
or two, of whose existence I never heard, but whose head! 
is a medallion that all the Caesars since Julius have never 
been able to approach unless it be Napoleon, who did 
pretty well on medals as on. some other rivalries with classic 
triumphs. But of course the only real charm of Athens, as 
of all these other dry countries, is the color and the water, 
the mountains and the sea. . . . 



To Sir Robert Cunliffe, Paris, May 19, i8gS 

. . . You tell me nothing of your futurewhether it is 
changed, or how it will be affected; or of your children. 
Some day I will hear it all from you. Just now I have got 
back to Paris by way of Constantinople, Sofia, Belgrade, 
and Vienna; and as soon as my dentist lets me go, I shall 
cross to London. Year by year, since 1893, the world has 
acquired new interests to me, until now, within the last six 
months, a wild curiosity has mastered my mind to outlive 
the rotten old society of which we were once a part. Now 
that I have the authority of Lord Salisbury and Joe Cham- 
berlain to back up the results I had figured out by travel 
and statistics, and the amiable Zola to bear me out on the 
moral aspect of the case, I feel all right and highly encour- 
aged. Of all parts of the world I know, the rottenest are 
Paris and London. I have passed the last year in or about 
Paris. Now it is time to go to work on London, and I propose 
to give the summer to it. 

Our Spanish war, though personally very interesting, en- 
ters for little in the beauty of the general landscape. Rotten 
as Spain is, or was, it can gangrene without poisoning all 
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Europe. Economically it counted for little. Even Paris can 
rot to pieces slowly without much affecting the shell o so- 
ciety. But the decay of England announces the downfall of 
our whole nineteenth-century world, and its economical reli- 
gion. Not that I expect anything better! My Me can at the 
utmost only reach into the collapse* I have lived through 
most of one Utopian life, and Socialism has no charm for 
me. My feeling is rather that of an old man of ninety who 
wants to outlive one or two other old men, to see how their 
estates cut up. 

This is quite a Parisian attitude of mind. Probably Lon- 
don has not yet reached the point of calmly contemplating 
its own toes. London was never given to that sort of self- 
inspection. How long a time it will need to get there, I can't 
imagine, but there are Jews enough in it to bring it there 
at last, for the Jew is singularly impersonal in such matters, 
and can turn on himself quicker than any race I know. So 
I hope to cultivate the London Jew, and learn wisdom from 
the Synagogue. 

I found the southeast of Europe in a condition to gladden 
the heart of Satan. Turkey is in a nightmare. Constantinople 
is lurid. Austria in some ways is almost equally desperate. 
The best informed people there think its dissolution inevita- 
ble. Italy I did not visit. If I had gone down there, I should 
have tumbled directly into the Milan outbreak. Even here 
in Paris I am a little nervous. The Zola outbreak did for a 
time relieve the nervous tension, but at any moment it may 
break out again. Here as there, the only cohesive force of 
society is its money and the army. The money seems to lose 
power, and the army wobbles with the capitalists. Unless 
industry can in some way develop new sources of profit, 
the whole machine must run down. 

My cheerful optimism does not go to the extent of wishing 
to convert anyone to my views. It is quite personal to my- 
self, and not in the least propagandist. So you need not fear 
that I shall preach my gospel among your English heathen. 
All I do is to look on at the play, and mentally criticise the 
actors. 

Just now I am doing little but go to Paris plays. They 
are not very good, and are apt to be simply disgusting, but 
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one has to know what is doing. Literature has as yet offered 
me nothing new that is good. I shall go to the Salon as soon 
as I catch a free morning. Paris still swarms with Americans 
in spite of the war, but most of my friends and relations 
have put on uniforms and expect to do some fighting. . . , 



To Brooks Adams, Paris, November 5, 1899 

. . . The markets have learned much in fifty years. The old 
rules of Peel's time are now quite laid aside and abandoned. 
Altogether, I have every day to re-educate myself, and try 
to forget all I was ever taught. In that respect I am not 
alone. I have been pick-axeing into the socialist book you 
sent me, with the utmost interest. Bernstein is, I suppose, a 
Jew like the rest, and a German Jew at that, with a pre- 
posterous German jargon of philosophy and a style worse 
than impossible; but he seems to prove that he is very much 
in my intellectual condition. He throws up the sponge in the 
whole socialist fight. Absolutely nothing is left of Karl Marx 
except his economical theory of history in its crudest form. 
I have long noticed that the Socialists were dividing, but 
Bernstein proves that they're of rather small account even 
when united. Such an ereintement of one's own party is 
uncommon. Bernstein not only argues, but proves, that the 
Marxian theory of a social cataclysm has been abandoned, 
and that the Socialist has no choice but to make himself a 
petit bourgeois, with all the capitalistic machinery and 
methods. He preaches the bankruptcy of the only idea that 
our time has produced. 

To have lived through that phase of thought is another 
soothing step to the grave. I can now, with fair confidence, 
formulate Marx's theory of history, as 'the survival of the 
cheapest, until it becomes too cheap to survive/ We are 
pretty cheap already, but the Trades Union is cheaper. 
Even an exceptionally intelligent socialist, like Bernstein, is 
only beginning to suspect how much cheaper socialism is 
than he and Marx and Engels and Lassalle were. 

In short, anarchy is apparently very far off yet. I should 
say that the machine could run many centuries on that time- 
schedule. 
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So with the capitalists. They have abandoned their old 
teachers and principles, and have adopted socialist prac- 
tices. There seems to be no reason why the capitalist should 
not become a socialist functionary. Solidarity is now law. 
Every day, I am more struck with the steadiness of the mar- 
kets, in face of conditions which, sixty years ago, would 
have convulsed Europe with terror. The fact is, I am too 
old. I belong to the nineteenth century. The world is travel- 
ling in the twentieth, and doesn't know it. 

All the same, I revert to my political platform of last year. 
The only possible political party must stand on a well-de- 
fined platform of State Socialism. Nothing else can reflect 
the social movement. 

Bernstein has taught me, too, what Hegelianism is. I 
knew I was a Hegelian, but never knew what it was. Now 
I see that a Hegelian is one who agrees that everybody 
is right, and who acts as if everybody but himself were 
wrong. What a delightful idea so German that Karl Marx 
thought himself a Hegelian! It is equal to Wagner's phi- 
losophy. . . . 

To Elizabeth Cameron, Nuremberg, August 3, 1901 

So Bayreuth passes! We have finished our cure, and are on 
our way again. All went well and merrily. All was easy and 
archaic. Except that I am rather ashamed never to have 
done it before, I feel that virtue is rewarded. Not that I 
have got particular pleasure out of it, or that I am more 
Wagnerian than of old. I got more pleasure, by far, from 
the regular theatrical performances. I felt my Wagner much 
better in bits. Too much of him, or of any other artist, 
gives dyspepsia. His faults get on the nerves. As for Wag- 
ner, his German bad taste becomes the only thing I see, at 
last, and in Parsifal, it culminates in a mass of flabby Ger- 
man sentimentality which passes patience, and makes me 
indifferent to what John Lodge assures me is the highest 
point he ever reached in music. Of course I have learned a 
lot about motifs, and all sorts of things, but on the whole, 
except to have seen it all, without cuts or abbreviations, I 
do not think I am better off. My conviction that such a 
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monstrosity of form is simply proof of our loss of artistic 
sense, is stronger than ever. 

Germany deepens it. Forty years have added another 
layer of bad taste to all that went before. It sickens me to 
think that this is the result, and all the result, of my life- 
time. I saw the same thing in Italy, but there the effort has 
not been so gigantic. Here in Nuremberg I feel it the more 
because this was one of my first delights in art, way back 
in '59. It makes me happy to think that I shall never see 
it again. Altogether, Germany gives me the sense of hope- 
less failure. In fact, I have had more than enough of Europe 
altogether, and I'm afraid my appetite for America is not 
voracious either. The world has lived too long. So have I. 
One of us two has got to go. For the public good, it had 
better be the world that goes, for at least I am harm- 
less. . . . 



To Elizabeth Cameron, Moscow, August 17, 1901 

Boo woo! well! it is done! We are in Muscovy! We got here 
at three o'clock this afternoon. I have taken a bath. Sister 
Anne has a headache. So have I. The night was full of fine 
dust. The day was hot. The journey was eight hundred 
miles of flat sand-barren, much like North Carolina or the 
more pleasing portions of Cleveland, Ohio, or Quincy, 
Massachusetts, but densely covered with birch and pine of 
a scrubby nature, interspersed with miles of stubble and 
potato and rye. Luckily the car was American and ran 
smoothly. Of course I did not sleep. I rarely do except 
when I hadn't ought. On the whole I call it a vile journey, 
from Vienna to Moscow, and unnecessary for Martha's ed- 
ucation. Unnecessary also for mine, I begin to think, except 
that I really want to see this big creature of a country, and 
big it certainly is. It dwarfs Europe instantly, by scale 
rather than by mere size. It is like America, and small things 
do not seem at home in it; but it is at least three generations 
behind us, economically and socially; so that nothing much 
will come of it in my time. I'm satisfied already. Years of 
study would not make the thing any clearer. Just looking 
out of the car window is enough. 
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Moscow is rather fun. Especially the coachmen! Other- 
wise the people seem to wear Plymouth Rock pants like 
all the world. Still there is a little orientalism, and a survival 
of boots, with the trousers tucked in, which is unconven- 
tional, and rather eccentric on a cobblestone pavement. Not 
worth your coming two thousand miles to see; but now 
that I am here, John notes it for me. 

It strikes me as a pretty terrible problem, the boots and 
the cobblestones, and I am glad to leave it to the highly 
enlightened statesmen who have the matter in hand. For 
a hundred years, at least, Russia and we ought to be friends 
without trying. We have next to nothing in common ex- 
cept our size. . . . 

Moscow, August 2,1, 1901 

Done! Wipe out Moscow! We have seen the Kremlin at 
last, after I have said, since the year 1858, regularly every 
day or two, that really I must go there. What a comfort to 
meet my end with my task accomplished and wrapped in 
the appropriate napkin! It is true that, for pleasure, one 
ought to come here early in life, and especially before visit- 
ing Constantinople and Ravenna; one ought to start from 
Petersburg and pass down through here to Kiev and Rou- 
mania, and so to Byzantium and the rest and best; but any- 
way I've got it done, and it leaves a queer taste like caviar 
and vodka, semi-barbarous and yet manque. Even barba- 
rism is sometimes weak. The Kremlin is more than half bar- 
barous, but it is not strong; it is Byzantium barbarised. The 
bulbous domes are weak. The turnip with its root in the 
air is not so dignified as the turnip with its root in the earth. 
The architecture is simply ignorance. The builders built 
in 1600 as they built in 1200 because they knew no more. 
They had no building-stone. Gold was their only idea of 
splendor. Crude blue and green was all their decoration 
when they had to stop on red. They had no fund of taste 
in themselves; no invention or sense of form or line or color. 
Where on earth did our tenth-century French get all these? 
Charlemagne was about on a line with Ivan the Terrible 
who reigned here somewhere about seven hundred years 
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afterwards, and, I can see no ghost of a reason why art 
should have had seven hundred years of wonderful wealth 
after Charlemagne, and should have stayed dead after 
Ivan. It is a fact, I can't see much anyway. You knew it 
already. This is only for the benefit of Martha's education. 
Decidedly I incline to advise her not to marry a Muscovite. 
The conclusion is rather broad compared with what led to 
it; but the more I see of Russia, the more terrific the busi- 
ness of Russianising becomes. Moscow is, d la fin de la fin, 
une mile manquee. 

The Sunday High Mass at the huge new church, or 
cathedral, gave rne almost a sensation. As I watched it from 
the gallery, above the dense crowd, I thought that a cru- 
sader of the twelfth century who had drifted into Sta. Sofia 
at Constantinople would have seen so nearly the same thing 
that he could have stood by my side and told me all about 
it without a sign of surprise; and I was almost ready to try 
and remember a little of Villehardouin 4 to start a conversa- 
tion. The Russian Mass is a marvellous composite of the 
Jewish tabernacle and the First Crusade. The robes are 
those of St. Louis, Godfrey of Bouillon, Solomon, Justinian, 
I don't know who not and the ceremonies those of Solo- 
mon's Temple. I never saw anything more fascinating. Ex- 
cept the Athanasian Creed I know nothing more Greek* 

What lends power to the illusion is the wonderful tenth- 
century people, whose formal devoutness goes beyond what 
I imagine ever existed in western Europe, and whose proc- 
ess of crossing themselves is a very curious mathematical 
combination of gestures lasting a considerable time, so that, 
as they cross themselves before every street shrine, they 
keep at it pretty steadily. The men show more persistence 
than the women, and make the bulk of the audience at 
Mass. When the whole congregation happens to cross 
themselves simultaneously, the effect is curious. In some 
ways, I feel sure, the Russian of today is more primitive 
than the Frenchman or German ever was, if you call this 
passive attitude of subjection primitive. I never met with it 
in any primitive race I have struck before, and even a 
monkey shows occasional scepticism. I find my chief inter- 

4 Geoffrey de Villehardouin (c. n6o-c. 1213). 
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est in watching the people in the churches and shrines. 
What I can't make out is whether the attitude is as com- 
pletely passive as it seems, or whether there is an occasional 
gleam of fanatical fire. Thus far I've seen not a sign of in- 
dividuality. All are run in the same tallow, more or less. 

All these observations count on the general question 
which interests us all, whether we are going to be whacked, 
or not, by Europe, in the long run. Now, in the long run, 
the passive character exhausts the active one. Economy of 
energy is a kind of power. Russia and Asia may clean us 
all out, especially if Germany helps to run her. What will 
happen in five hundred years I can't even guess; but I'm 
clear that we've at least a hundred years' start, and that 
Martha, if she insists on marrying a Russian, had better 
keep him at home, and not come here on speculation. 

At the same time I judge that the average Russian would 
make a very docile husband, obstinate only in small mat- 
ters, and quite a baby always. He will need to be told what 
to do. Perhaps that may not suit Martha; at least not so 
well as it would suit some women I have read about. 

St. Petersburg, August 24, zgoi 

Caviar and cold sturgeon! We made a night of it. After two 
hours at the Hermitage Gallery yesterday skimming the col- 
lections, and a long drive in the afternoon, the Embassy 
took us to a Summer Garden Opera five miles off, where 

we listened till half past twelve to a Russian opera by a 
certain Borodin, just like a Chinese play that has no begin- 
ning or end, but a ballet scattered about the middle. Then 
we had to get supper, and it was hard on three before we 
got to bed. It was funny. . . . 

The Hermitage pictures are next to the Madrid for con- 
dition. I am not disappointed. Today I go there with Sister 
Anne for a serious inspection, but yesterday was enough 
to tell me what I came for. 

Sunday. I will close up this despatch now, for I have little 

or nothing more to say. Petersburg is dark, raw and rainy. 
Already I am tired of it ? but the gallery is still good for 
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days. When I think that my poor grandmamma had to 
suffer this place for five years, and lost her only daughter 
here, I feel inclined to pity my grandfather. But he was 
twenty years younger than I am, and had been in the 
United States Senate, which ought to have reconciled him 
to most atmospheres. . . . 



To John Hay, St. Petersburg, August 26, 1901 

. . . Coming up here does not tend to gaiety either. We 
have dragged ourselves across some thousands of dreary 
miles, mostly forest, and have seen many dreary peasants, 
and several dreary cities; but the result in accumulated 
happiness is to' me not considerable. As far as companion- 
ship goes I have nothing to complain of. I hope my com- 
panions may say as much. As for pleasure of travel, this 
country is worse than our own. Nature has done nothing 
for it, and art almost as little. Moscow was amusing for 
twelve hours. Warsaw gave me a new astonishment, the 
Polish Jew. Petersburg is distinctly vieux jeu; it reminds me 
of my grandmother; it says next to nothing of my own 
world. I am still asking where the deuce Russia is. Thus 
far I have seen only log-cabins in dense forests; or cities, 
without industry, separated by five hundred miles of bar- 
rens. Of Russia I know nothing. 

Of course, my numerous questions about it must remain 
in my own usual dump of ignorance. No Russian can an- 
swer them, Cabot has duly had interviews with Witte 5 and 
Larnsdorf, 6 but neither of them said much, although Witte 
said much more than I expected. Indeed, for him, Witte 
was quite garrulous. He talked freely of his difficulties in a 
general way, and made no concealment of his antipathies. 
But he did not say or hint that he wanted us to do any- 
thing about it. What he wants most is gold; after that, more 
gold; and finally, all the gold he can get. This must be the 
whole story, for he has to carry the entire load of Russian 
development and industry, credit and defense, court and 

5 Count Sergey Yulievich Witte (1849-1915), Russian states- 
man. 

^Vladimir Nikolaevich Lamsdorf (1845-1907). 
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people. He is quite ignorant. Of the world outside Russia, 
and especially of America, he knows little. He fears Ger- 
many, detests England, and clings to France. He is a force; 
a rather brute energy; a Peter-the-Great sort of earnestness; 
but he is not a literary philosopher with patented ideas and 
statistics complete, to answer my conundrums. 

So I must answer myself. After all, it is simpler than I 
thought. Russia is, in these parts, not relatively advancing 
so fast as the rest of Europe. Her scale is greater, but her 
energy less. She is still a century behind; in certain respects 
her people are, I think, in a mental condition that western 
Europe has never known at all. It is the passive condition 
of a worn-out oriental society that we cannot estimate be- 
cause we never had to work through it. Granting that this 
passivity will, at some future time, become an economy of 
force which will outwear western energy, still the centuries 
must pass pretty far before that time is reached. Anyway 
I think that for three generations we can look ahead with 
very little anxiety to rivalry on the part of Russia. She will 
need us more than we need her. As yet she has made no 
progress that I can see, towards becoming economical. She 
is still metaphysical, religious, military, Byzantine; a sort of 
Mongol tribe, almost absolutely unable to think in western 
lines. 

All the same, the politics of eastern Europe are a big 
affair, awfully complicated, and liable to more convulsion 
than I see likely elsewhere. Germany, from this point of 
view, becomes a powder-magazine. All her neighbors are 
in terror for fear she will explode, and, sooner or later, ex- 
plode she must. Ever since history existed, we have little 
else than records of the explosion of northern Europe; and 
if law is law, the next time it must blow out eastward. 
Austria and Russia are almost in a panic. As for us, we 
shall drain the whole economically, but if it comes to uni- 
versal piracy again we must all suffer. At present pretty 
much all eastern Europe is collapsed. I see no reason for 
it, but the want of gold. The scale of development here 
needs great supplies, and the Boers have starved them. All 
these countries are trying to protect themselves, and as 
usual Germany threatens to strike first and hardest. She 
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strikes at Russia and Hungary. The question now is whether 
Russia and Hungary will turn to us. It is a very complicated 
situation, and I hoped that Witte or Lamsdorf would have 
said something to clear it, but as yet there is nothing to 
be said. Apparently they are all waiting. Witte says his rail- 
way will be finished in three months, except of course the 
Baikal strip, and that he can already use it for troops. This 
surprises me a little; but probably it is more or less true; 
although he frankly announces that the railway must be 
rebuilt, and supplied with rolling-stock before it can pay. 

Of course Russia is what we know! There is no sense in 
supposing that it is modern or American or economical. But 
it may still come out very much ahead on a hundred years' 
stretch. Its scale is so enormous that it is bound to dwarf 
its neighbors, and with such mass and momentum, speed is 
a subordinate element. 

Anyway it is a question of mathematics and of forces 
and strains; and wisdom or knowledge is useless. Fate rules 
in these parts. One is fatalist by necessity. . . . 

To Henry James, Paris, November 18, 1903 

Although you, like most men of toil, hate to be bored, I 
can hardly pass over your last work without boring you to 
the extent of a letter. We have reached a time of solar 
antiquity when nothing matters, but still we feel what used 
to be called the law of gravitation, mass, or attraction, and 
obey it. 

More than ever, after devouring your William Story, 7 I 
feel how difficult a job was imposed on you. It is a tour de 
force, of course, but that you knew from the first. Whether 
you have succeeded or not, I cannot say, because it all 
spreads itself out as though I had written it, and I feel 
where you are walking on firm ground, and where you are 
on thin ice, as though I were in your place. Verily I be- 
lieve I wrote it. Except your specialty of style, it is me. 

The painful truth is that all of my New England gen- 
eration, counting the half-century, 1820-1870, were in ac- 
tual fact only one mind and nature; the individual was a 

7 William Wetmore Story and His Friends, 1903. 
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facet of Boston. We knew each other to the last nervous 
centre, and feared each other's knowledge. We looked 
through each other like microscopes. There was absolutely 
nothing in us that we did not understand merely by look- 
ing in the eye. There was hardly a difference even in depth, 
for Harvard College and Unitarianism kept us all shallow. 
We knew nothing no! but really nothing! of the world. One 
cannot exaggerate the profundity of ignorance of Story in 
becoming a sculptor, or Sunnier in becoming a statesman, 
or Emerson in becoming a philosopher. Story and Sumner, 
Emerson and Alcott, Lowell and Longfellow, Hillard, Win- 
throp, Motley, Prescott, and all the rest, were the same 
mind, and so, poor worm! was I! 

Type bourgeois-bostonien! A type quite as good as an- 
other, but more uniform. What you say of Story is at bot- 
tom exactly what you would say of Lowell, Motley, and 
Sumner, barring degrees of egotism. You cannot help smil- 
ing at them, but you smile at us all equally. God knows 
that we knew our want of knowledge! the self-distrust 
became introspection nervous self -consciousness irritable 
dislike of America, and antipathy to Boston. Atich ich war 
in Arcadien geborenl 

So you have written not Story's life, but your own and 
mine, pure autobiography, the more keen for what is be- 
neath, implied, intelligible only to me, and half a dozen 
other people still living; like Frank Boott: who knew our 
Boston, London and Rome in the fifties and sixties. You 
make me curl up, like a trodden-on worm. Improvised Eu- 
ropeans, we were, and-Lord God!-how thin! No, but it 
is too* cruel! Long ago,-at least thirty years ago,-I dis- 
covered it, and have painfully held my tongue about it 
You strip us, gently and kindly, like a surgeon, and I feel 
your knife in my ribs. 

No one else will ever know it. You have been extremely 
tactful. The essential superficiality of Story and all the rest, 
you have made painfully clear to us, but not, I think, to 
the family or the public. After all, the greatest men are 
weak. Morley's Gladstone is hardly thicker than your story. 
Let us pray! 
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To John Hay, Paris, September 8 3 1904 

As far as a poor Porcupine 8 sees, which is but the length 
of his tail, you are in pretty deep water, and my humble 
prayers rise every day to the Virgin to help you through. 
No such squeeze as this has occurred in my time. The bal- 
ance of the world is upset, and the whole rotten fabric will 
certainly fall. The war is over. 9 If it lasts ten years more, 
it is over all the same. Russia has had her coup de Jarnac. 

Peace must now be made, and we can trust Germany 
and France to make it. Their interests require it. My trou- 
ble is that having been so strongly Russian hitherto, I am 
now as strongly German. Just look at itl What is Germany 
to do? The practical extinction of Russia for years to come 
leaves Germany, in the East, face to face with the com- 
bination of England, America and Japan. If you were the 
Kaiser what would you do about it? 

I have been strutting round, twisting up my moustache, 
playing Kaiser in imagination for the past week, trying to 
think of a way to protect myself. The more I study it, the 
tighter my quarters become. Of course I can make peace 
pure and simple, and deliver myself, tied up in a roll, to 
Japan and England, who, at a flash, could clear out every 
German interest or possession east of Suez. I can do this 
only as the result of defeat and helplessness. First I must 
try to keep my head above water. 

You ask, of course, what will satisfy me. Hang me if I 
can see that anything will satisfy me short of readjusting 
the world. All China would not satisfy me, since I should 
hold it only as long as Japan gave leave. 

I am not unreasonable. My situation is exceedingly diffi- 
cult. My true compensation ought to come in Russia, but 
if I take the Baltic provinces I must give back Alsace. Any- 

8 Hay and Saint-Gaudens conferred on Adams the name 
Porcupinus Poeticus or Angelicus and the latter designed in 1904 
a medal to suit, which is reproduced in Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
Reminiscences of Augustus Saint-Gaudens, i. 156. 

9 The reference is to the Russo-Japanese War. 
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way the Baltic provinces are hardly worth it. Poland would 
answer, but I've too many Poles already. What I need is 
the Volga, but it is too far away. 

I must therefore insist on protection in China. What can 
you give me? I asked Takahira 10 this question last spring, 
and scared him greener than ever. Would I like Shanghai? 
Perhaps! I don't know! Offer it, and 111 see! but bestir 
yourselves, and hit on something, or I shall have to act! 

Do you mean to refuse me all consideration? If England 
and you are going to back up Japan in such crying injustice 
as this, I must throw all my strength for Russia, and bring 
France into the combination. It will be a fight for life. 

You had better pay my price. The aggrandisement of 
England by this war has been immense. To America, it is 
all profit. Japan has become the first power in the East. 
Germany alone is very cold. 

Your reply that I get my consideration in Europe where 
I am now dictator, and that the ruin of the Russo-French. 
alliance ought to satisfy me amply. For the first time, my 
elbows are free. The facts, as I see them, argue just the 
other way. The stronger I am in Europe, the stronger I 
must be in Asia. 

I am very shy of suggesting an extension of my conces- 
sion at Kiau-chau. It is a trap, of which the Japs hold the 
string. It is much more dangerous than Port Arthur. 

No! if Russia has to give up Port Arthur, England then 
is bound to give up Wei-hai-Wei, which leaves the Japanese 
in full control of all those seas down to Hong Kong. Kiau- 

10 Kogoro Takahira. 

*As far as I can understand, the proposal is to neutralise every- 
thing west of the strip I have marked in blue. 

*As Russia seems to be suddenly coming a little to her senses, 
perhaps Japan might think it worth while to go her better and 
offer to neutralise the coast and railway itself, up to Sin-min-tung, 
and westward. 

1 imagine that Japan will not want to act to the westward of 
the Liao-Ho further than to control its west bank. 

*I wonder what Takahira would say to a hint that he should 
offer to neutralise everything from the Great Wall to Sin-min- 
tung, barring the Liao-Ho and eastward/ A note in Adams* 
writing, dated 'Thursday' without month or year. 
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cliau is in constant danger, and is indefensible by Germany. 
I had better give it up, too. 

I am the walking soul of justice and unselfishness, but 
I implore you to reflect on my difficult position. The col- 
lapse of Russia leaves me in the air. I must fall on some- 
thing. England and America between them must find a soft 
place. 

One thing more! If I dislike one trait of your diplomacy 
more than another, it is your tendency to intrigue. I bar 
further intrigue between England and France. I propose 
to do all that myself. 

This is what I did when I played I was Kaiser. I have 
caught the habit, and can now imagine myself nothing else; 
not even Cardinal. I am dying to hear that you've squared 
me, but I cannot conceive how! As I see it, I must save 
Russia. 



To Charles Milnes Gaskell, Paris, September 8, 1911 

. . . So I shut up all my windows and awnings at 9 A.M. 
every day, and read Chansons de Gesie or mediaeval Latin 
till six o'clock every afternoon when I drive out to get a 
walk in the park at sunset. I dine in the open air out there, 
and come back to go to bed at ten. The consequence is 
that I am becoming a twelfth-century monk, and know 
more about the habits and literature of the crusades than 
of those prevailing in the Ritz Hotels. Especially I am deep 
in Abbeys and Abbots. In deep secrecy I may confide to 
you that the Abbeys of the twelfth-century were the source 
of more literary fraud, and I go no further, in charity, 
than any modem syndicate of labor-unions. They were 
workshops of forgery, and it is but fair to say that they 
were open in charging each other witifr it. Their trade in 
relics, their advertising, and their syndicating, were qmte 
marvelous as modern business; but they did it with 
derful art and feeling, as if they were Greeks. They 
nobody, and amused all the world. 

I wish anybody were as amusing now. What yoa s^y of 
your strikes and your middle class is trtie all 'thnoUipi. ; tlie 
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society. Nobody cares much for anything except food and 
drink. The labor-leaders try to think they've an ideal, but 
break down every time they try it. The rich class, and the 
highly educated, are effete. They do nothing, produce noth- 
ing, and cannot even propagate. As I see it, the thing may 
go on for another thousand years with no further essential 
change. The laborer and the Chicago millionaire are inter- 
changeable. The one can act the other's role without more 
than the usual study for the stage. Difference in stock there 
is none. 

Of all survivals, however, the American University is now 
the most curious; as my friend John La Farge used to say: 
Decadence with nothing to decade from! 



Andrew D. White: Walks and Talks 
with Tolstoi -March, 



[This piece, a chapter from Andrew Dickson White's Au- 
tobiography (1905), reads like a debate between Christian 
anarchism and vulgar American pragmatism. It is sugges- 
tive and perhaps comical in a way not at all intended by 
Dr. White, founder and first president of Cornell University, 
author of the well-known History of the Warfare of Science 
with Theology in Christendom., and Minister to Russia in 
the middle nineties. Dr. White's impressions of Tolstoi's per- 
sonality and his criticism of the Tolstoian creed are marked 
throughout by the humor of the Impossible situation,* of a 
division so deep as to become irreconcilable. For historically 
nothing could be more absurd and yet in a way meaning- 
ful than this collision between a profoundly revolutionary 
spirit and a mind exclusively attentive to the values of ap- 
plied science, material progress, and business civilization. 
Convinced of his good sense and proud of his worldly ex- 
perience, Dr. White could not but patronize Tolstoi while 
trying to demonstrate the superiority of the 'practical* ap- 
proach to life. Tolstoi's opinion of his distinguished Ameri- 
can visitor has fortunately been recorded by Aylmer Maude 
in his biography of the Russian writer. Dr. White, said 
Tolstoi, lias learned all the sciences, and knows all the lan- 
guages, and has read all the books the only pity is that he 
has not yet begun to think.'] 



Revisiting Moscow after an absence of thirty-five years, the 
most surprising thing to me was that there had been so lit- 
tle change. With the exception of the new gallery of Rus- 
sian art, and the bazaar opposite the sacred gate of the 
Kremlin, things seemed as I had left them just after the 
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accession of Alexander II. There were the same unkempt 
streets; the same peasantry clad in sheepskins; the same 
troops of beggars, sturdy and dirty; the same squalid 
crowds crossing themselves before the images at the street 
corners; the same throngs of worshipers knocking their 
heads against the pavements of churches; and above all 
loomed, now as then, the tower of Ivan and the domes of 
St. Basil, gloomy, gaudy, and barbaric. Only one change 
had taken place which interested me: for the first time in 
the history of Russia, a man of world-wide fame in litera- 
ture and thought was abiding there Count Leo Tolstoi. 

On the evening of my arrival I went with my secretary 
to his weekly reception. As we entered his house on the 
outskirts of the city, two servants in evening dress came for- 
ward, removed our fur coats, and opened the doors into 
the reception-room of the master. Then came a surprise. 
His living-room seemed the cabin of a Russian peasant. It 
was wainscoted almost rudely and furnished very simply; 
and there approached us a tall, gaunt Russian, unmistaka- 
bly born to command, yet clad as a peasant, his hair 
thrown back over his ears on either side, his flowing blouse 
kept together by a leathern girdle, his high jack-boots com- 
pleting the costume. This was Tolstoi. 

Nothing could be more kindly than his greeting. While 
his dress was that of a peasant, his bearing was the very 
opposite; for, instead of the depressed, demure, hangdog 
expression of the average muzhik, his manner, though cor- 
dial, was dignified and impressive. Having given us a 
hearty welcome, he made us acquainted with various other 
guests. It was a singular assemblage. There were foreigners 
in evening dress, Moscow professors in any dress they liked, 
and a certain number of youth, evidently disciples, who, 
though clearly not of the peasant class, wore the peasant 
costume. I observed these with interest, but certainly as 
long as they were under the spell of the master they com- 
municated nothing worth preserving; they seemed to show 
"the contortions of the sibyl without the inspiration/ 

The professors were much more engaging. The Univer- 
sity of Moscow has in its teaching body several strong men, 
and some of these were present. One of them, whose de- 
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partment was philosophy, especially interested and encour- 
aged me by assurances that the movement of Russian phi- 
losophy is 'back to Kant.' In the strange welter of whims 
and dreams which one finds in Russia, this was to me an 
unexpected evidence of healthful thought. 

Naturally, I soon asked to be presented to the lady of 
the house, and the count escorted us through a series of 
rooms to a salon furnished much like any handsome apart- 
ment in Paris or St. Petersburg, where the countess, with 
other ladies, all in fuU evening dress, received us cordially. 
This sudden transition from the peasant cabin of the mas- 
ter to these sumptuous rooms of the mistress was startling; 
it seemed like scene-shifting at a theater. 

After some friendly talk, all returned to the rooms of the 
master of the house, where tea was served at a long table 
from the bubbling brazen urn the samovar; and though 
there were some twenty or thirty guests, nothing could be 
more informal. All was simple, kindly, and unrestrained. 

My first question was upon the condition of the people. 
Our American legation had corresponded with Count Tol- 
stoi and his family as to distributing a portion of the famine 
fund sent from the United States, hence this subject natu- 
rally arose at the outset. He said that the condition of the 
peasants was still very bad; that they had very generally 
eaten their draught-animals, burned portions of their build- 
ings to keep life in their bodies, and reduced themselves 
to hopeless want. On my suggesting that the new commer- 
cial treaty with Germany might help matters, he thought 
that it would have but little effect, since only a small por- 
tion of the total product of Russian agriculture is consumed 
abroad. This led him to speak of some Americans and Eng- 
lishmen who had visited the famine-stricken districts, and, 
while he referred kindly to them all, he seemed especially 
attracted by the Quaker John Bellows of Gloucester, Eng- 
land, the author of the wonderful little French dictionary. 
This led him to say that he sympathized with the Quakers 
in eveiything save their belief in property; that in this they 
were utterly illogical; that property presupposes force to 
protect it. I remarked that most American Quakers knew 
nothing of such force; that none of them had ever seen an 
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American soldier, save during our Civil War, and that prob- 
ably not one in hundreds of them had ever seen a soldier 
at all. He answered, 'But you forget the policeman/ He 
evidently put policemen and soldiers in the same category 
as using force to protect property, and therefore to be 
alike abhorred. 

I found that to his disbelief in any right of ownership 
literary property formed no exception. He told me that, in 
his view, he had no right to receive money for the permis- 
sion to print a book. To this I naturally answered that by 
carrying out this doctrine he would simply lavish large sums 
upon publishers in every country of Europe and America, 
many of them rich and some of them piratical; and that in 
my opinion he would do a much better thing by taking the 
full value of his copyrights and bestowing the proceeds 
upon the peasantry starving about him. To which he an- 
swered that it was a question of duty. To this I agreed, 
but remarked that beneath this lay the question what this 
duty really was. It was a pleasure to learn from another 
source that the countess took a different view of it, and that 
she had in some way secured the proceeds of his copyrights 
for their very large and interesting family. Light was thus 
thrown on Tolstoi's remark, made afterward, that women 
are not so self-sacrificing as men; that a man would some- 
times sacrifice his family for an idea, but that a woman 
would not. 

He then went on to express an interest in the Shakers, 
and especially in Frederick Evans. He had evidently formed 
an idea of them very unlike the reality; in fact, the Shaker 
his imagination had developed was as different from a 
Lebanon Shaker as an eagle from a duck, and his notion of 
their influence on American society was comical. 

He spoke at some length regarding religion in Russia, 
evidently believing that its present dominant form is soon 
to pass away. I asked him how then he could account for 
the fact that while in other countries women are greatly in 
the majority at church services, in every Russian church the 
majority are men; and that during the thirty-five years since 
my last visit to Moscow this tendency had apparently in- 
creased. He answered, 'All this is on the surface; there is 
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much deeper thought below, and the great want of Russia 
is liberty to utter it.' He then gave some examples to show 
this, among them the case of a gentleman and lady in St. 
Petersburg, whose children had been taken from them and 
given to Princess , their grandmother, because the latter 
is of the Orthodox Church and the former are not. I an- 
swered that I had seen the children; that their grandmother 
had told me that their mother was a screaming atheist with 
nihilistic tendencies, who had left her husband and was 
bringing up the children in a scandalous way, teaching 
them to abjure God and curse the Czar; that their father 
had thought it his duty to give all his property away and 
work as a laborer; that therefore she the grandmother- 
had secured an order from the Emperor empowering her to 
take charge of the children; that I had seen the children 
at their grandmother's house, and that they had seemed 
very happy. Tolstoi insisted that this statement by the 
grandmother was simply made to cover the fact that the 
children were taken from the mother because her belief 
was not of the orthodox pattern. My opinion is that Tolstoi 
was mistaken, at least as to the father; and that the father 
had been led to give away his property and work with Ms 
hands in obedience to the ideas so eloquently advocated 
by Tolstoi himself. Unlike his master, this gentleman ap- 
pears not to have had the advantage of a wife who miti- 
gated his ideas. 

Tolstoi also referred to the difficulties which translators 
had found in securing publishers for his most recent book 
'The Kingdom of God.' On my assuring him that Ameri- 
can publishers of high standing would certainly be glad to 
take it, he said that he had supposed the ideas in it so con- 
trary to opinions dominant in America as to prevent its pub- 
lication there. 

Returning to the subject of religion in Russia, he referred 
to some curious incongruities; as, for example, the portrait 
of Socrates forming part of a religious picture in the An- 
nunciation Church at the Kremlin. He said that evidently 
some monk, who had dipped into Plato, had thus placed 
Socrates among the precursors of Christ. I cited the reason 
assigned by Melanchthon for Christ's descent into hell 
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namely, the desire of the Redeemer to make himself known 
to Socrates, Plato, and the best of the ancient philosophers; 
and I compared this with Luther's idea, so characteristic 
of him, that Christ descended into hell in order to have a 
hand-to-hand grapple and wrestle with Satan. This led Tol- 
stoi to give me a Russian legend of the descent into hell, 
which was that, when Christ arrived there, he found Satan 
forging chains, but that, at the approach of the Saviour, 
the walls of hell collapsed, and Satan found himself en- 
tangled in his own chains, and remained so for a thousand 
years. 

In regard to the Jews, he said that he sympathized with 
them, but that the statements regarding the persecution of 
them were somewhat exaggerated. Statements regarding 
the treatment of prisoners in Siberia he thought overdrawn 
at times, but substantially true. He expressed his surprise 
that certain leading men in the empire, whom he named, 
could believe that persecution and the forcible repression 
of thought would have any permanent effect at the end of 
the nineteenth century. 

He then dwelt upon sundry evil conditions in Russia, on 
which my comment was that every country, of course, had 
its own grievous shortcomings; and I cited, as to America, 
the proverb: 'No one knows so well where the shoe pinches 
as he who wears it.' At this he asked me about lynch law 
in the United States, and expressed his horror of it. I 
showed him that it was the inevitable result of a wretched 
laxity and sham humanity in the administration of our 
criminal law, which had led great bodies of people, more 
especially in the Southern and extreme Western parts of 
the country, to revert to natural justice and take the law 
Into their own hands; and I cited Goldwin Smith's pro- 
found remark that 'some American lynchings are proofs 
not so much of lawlessness as of a respect for law/ 

He asked me where, besides this, the shoe pinched in 
the United States. I told him that it pinched in various 
places, but that perhaps the worst pinch arises from the 
premature admission to full political rights of men who 
have been so benumbed and stunted intellectually and mor- 
ally in other countries that their exercise of political rights 
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in America is frequently an injury, not only to others, but 
to themselves. In proof of this I cited the case of the crowds 
whom I had seen some years before huddled together in 
New York tenement-houses, preyed upon by their liquor- 
selling landlords, their families perishing of typhoid and 
smallpox on account of the negligence and maladministra- 
tion of the local politicians, but who, as a rule, were almost 
if not quite ready to mob and murder those of us who 
brought in a new health board and a better order of things; 
showing him that for years the very class of people who 
suffered most from the old, vile state of things did their 
best by their votes to keep in power the men who main- 
tained it. 

We then passed to the subject of the trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. In this he seemed interested, but in a vague way 
which added nothing to my knowledge. 

Asking me regarding my former visit to Moscow, and 
learning that it was during the Crimean War, he said, 'At 
that time I was in Sebastopol, and continued there as a sol- 
dier during the siege/ 

As to his relations with the imperial government at pres- 
ent, he said that he had been recently elected to a learned 
society in Moscow, but that the St Petersburg government 
had interfered to stop the election; and he added that ev- 
ery morning, when he awoke, he wondered that he was not 
on his way to Siberia. 

On my leaving him, both he and the countess invited me 
to meet them next day at the Tretiakov Museum of Russian 
Pictures; and accordingly, on the following afternoon, I met 
them at that greatest of all galleries devoted purely to Rus- 
sian art. They were accompanied by several friends, among 
them a little knot of disciples young men clad in simple 
peasant costume like that worn by the master. It was evi- 
dent that he was an acknowledged lion at the old Russian 
capital, for as he led me about to see the pictures which 
he liked best, he was followed and stared at by many. 

Pointing out to me some modern religious pictures in 
Byzantine style painted for the Cathedral of Kiev, he said, 
'They represent an effort as futile as trying to persuade 
chickens to reenter the egg-shells from which they have 
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escaped/ He next showed me two religious pictures; the first 
representing the meeting of Jesus and Pilate, when the lat- 
ter asked, 'What is truth?' Pilate was depicted as a rotund, 
jocose, cynical man of the world; Jesus, as a street preacher 
in sordid garments, with unkempt hair flowing over his hag- 
gard face, a peasant fanatic brought in by the police. Tol- 
stoi showed an especial interest in this picture; it seemed to 
reveal to him the real secret of that famous question and 
its answer; the question coming from the mighty of the 
earth, and the answer from the poor and oppressed. 

The other picture represented the Crucifixion. It was 
painted in the most realistic manner possible; nothing was 
idealized; it was even more vividly realistic than Gebhardt's 
picture of the Lord's Supper, at Berlin; so that it at first 
repelled me, though it afterward exercised a certain fasci- 
nation. That Tolstoi was deeply interested was clear. He 
stood for a time in silence, as if musing upon all that the 
sacrifice on Calvary had brought to the world. Other rep- 
resentations of similar scenes, in the conventional style of 
the older masters, he had passed without a glance; but this 
spectacle of the young Galilean peasant, with unattractive 
features, sordid garb, poverty-stricken companions, and 
repulsive surroundings, tortured to death for preaching the 
Tdngdom of God' to the poor and downtrodden, seemed to 
hold him fast, and as he pointed out various features in 
the picture it became even more clear to me that sympathy 
with the peasant class, and a yearning to enter into their 
cares and sorrows, form the real groundwork of his life, 

He then took me to a small picture of Jesus and his dis- 
ciples leaving the upper room at Jerusalem after the Last 
Supper. This, too, was painted in the most realistic man- 
ner. The disciples, simple-minded fishermen, rude in fea- 
tures and dress, were plodding homeward, while Christ 
himself gazed at the stars and drew the attention of his 
nearest companions to some of the brightest. Tolstoi ex- 
pressed especial admiration for this picture, saying that at 
times it affected him like beautiful music, like music which 
draws tears, one can hardly tell why. It was more and more 
evident, as he lingered before this and other pictures em- 
bodying similar ideas, that sympathy for those struggling 
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through poverty and want toward a better life is his master 
passion. 

Among the pictures, not to be classed as religious, before 
which he thus lingered were those representing the arrest 
of a nihilist and the return of an exile from Siberia. Both 
were well painted, and both revealed the same character- 
isticsympathy with the poor, even with criminals. 

Some of the more famous historical pictures in the col- 
lection he thought exaggerated; especially those represent- 
ing the fury of the Grand Duchess Sophia in her monastery 
prison, and the remorse of Ivan the Tenible after murder- 
ing his son, 

To my surprise, he agreed with, me, and even went be- 
yond me, in rating landscape infinitely below religious and 
historical painting, saying that he cared for landscape- 
painting only as accessory to pictures revealing human life. 

Among genre pictures, we halted before one represent- 
ing a peasant family grouped about the mother, who, with 
a sacred picture laid upon her breast, after the Russian 
manner, was dying of famine. This also seemed deeply to 
impress him. 

We stopped next before a picture of a lady of high birth 
brought before the authorities in order to be sent, evidently 
against her will, to a convent. I cited the similar story from 
Manzonf s Tromessi Sposf; but, to my surprise, he seemed 
to know little of that most fascinating of historical romances. 
This led to a discussion in which he said he had once liked 
Walter Scott, but had not read anything of his for many 
years; and he seemed interested in my statement that al- 
though always an especial admirer of Scott, I had found 
it almost impossible to induce the younger generation to 
read him. 

Stopping before a picture of Peter the Great's fatal con- 
ference with his son Alexis, in reply to my remark upon the 
marvel that a prince of such genius as Peter should have 
appeared at Moscow in the seventeenth century, he said 
that he did not admire Peter, that he was too cruel, -ad- 
ministering torture and death at times with his own hands. 

We next halted before a picture representing the horrible 
execution of the Strelitzes. I said that 'such pictures prove 
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that the world does, after all, progress slowly, in spite of 
what pessimists say, and that in order to refute pessimists 
one has only to refer to the improvements in criminal law/ 
To this he agreed cordially, and declared the abolition of 
torture in procedure and penalty to be one great gain, at 
any rate. 

We spoke of the present condition of things in Europe, 
and I told him that at St. Petersburg the opinion very gen- 
eral among the more thoughtful members of the diplomatic 
corps was that war was not imminent; that the Czar, hav- 
ing himself seen the cruelties of war during the late struggle 
in the Balkans, had acquired an invincible repugnance to 
it. He acquiesced in this, but said that it seemed monstrous 
to him that the peace of the empire and of Europe should 
depend upon so slender a thread as the will of any one 
man. 

Our next walk was taken across the river Moskwa, on the 
ice, to and through the Kremlin, and as we walked the con- 
versation fell upon literature. As to French literature, he 
thought Maupassant the man of greatest talent, by far, in 
recent days, but that he was depraved and centered all his 
fiction in women. For Balzac, Tolstoi evidently preserved 
admiration, but he cared little, apparently, for Daudet, 
Zola, and their compeers. 

As to American literature, he said that Turgenev had 
once told him that there was nothing in it worth reading; 
nothing new or original; that it was simply a copy of Eng- 
lish literature. To this I replied that such criticism seemed 
to me very shallow; that American literature was, of course, 
largely a growth out of the parent stock of English litera- 
ture, and must mainly be judged as such; that to ask in the 
highest American literature something absolutely different 
from English literature in general was like looking for 
oranges upon an apple-tree; that there had come new 
varieties in this growth, many of them original, and some 
beautiful; but that there was the same sap, the same life- 
current running through it all; and I compared the treat- 
ment of woman in all Anglo-Saxon literature, whether on 
one side of the Atlantic or the other, from Chaucer to Mark 
Twain, with the treatment of the same subject by French 
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writers from Rabelais to Zola. To this he answered that in 
his opinion the strength of American literature arises from 
the inherent Anglo-Saxon religious sentiment. He expressed 
a liking for Emerson, Hawthorne, and Whitiier, but he 
seemed to have read at random, not knowing at all some 
of the best things. He spoke with admiration of Theodore 
Parker's writings, and seemed interested in my reminis- 
cences of Parker and of his acquaintance with Russian af- 
fairs. He also revered and admired the character and work 
of William Lloyd Garrison. He had read Longfellow some- 
what, but was evidently uncertain regarding Lowell, con- 
fusing him, apparently, with some other author. Among 
contemporary writers he knew some of Howells's novels and 
liked them, but said: 'Literature in the United States at 
present seems to be in the lowest trough of the sea between 
high waves/ He dwelt on the flippant tone of American 
newspapers, and told me of an interviewer who< came to 
him in behalf of an American journal, and wanted simply 
to know at what time he went to bed and rose, what he ate, 
and the like. He thought that people who cared to read 
such trivialities must be very feeble-minded, but he said 
that the European press is, on the whole, fust as futile. On 
my attempting to draw from him some statement as to what 
part of American literature pleased him most, he said that 
he had read some publications of the New York and 
Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture, and that he knew and 
liked the writings of Felix Adler. I then asked who, in the 
whole range of American literature, he thought the fore- 
most. To this he made an answer which amazed me, as it 
would have astonished my countrymen. Indeed, did the 
eternal salvation of all our eighty millions depend upon 
some one of them guessing the person he named, we should 
all go to perdition together. That greatest of American 
writers was Adin Ballon! Evidently, some of the philan- 
thropic writings of that excellent Massachusetts country 
clergyman and religious communist had pleased him, and 
hence came the answer. 

The next day he came over to my hotel and we went 
out for a stroll. As we passed along the streets I noticed 
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especially what I had remarked during our previous walks, 
that Tolstoi had a large quantity of small Russian coins in 
his pockets; that this was evidently known to the swarms of 
beggars who infest the Kremlin and the public places gen- 
erally; and that he always gave to them. 

On my speaking of this, he said he thought that any 
one, when asked for money, ought to give it. Arguing 
against this doctrine, I said that in the United States there 
are virtually no beggars, and I might have gone on to dis- 
cuss the subject from the politico-economical point of view, 
showing how such indiscriminate almsgiving in perpetual 
driblets is sure to create the absurd and immoral system 
which one sees throughout Russia, hordes of men and 
women who are able to take care of themselves, and who 
ought to be far above beggary, cringing and whining to 
the passers-by for alms; but I had come to know the man 
well enough to feel sure that a politico-economical argu- 
ment would slide off him like water from a duck's back, so 
I attempted to take him upon another side, and said: In the 
United States there are virtually no beggars, though my 
countrymen are, I really believe, among the most charitable 
in the world/ To this last statement he assented, referring 
in a general way to our shipments of provisions to aid the 
famine-stricken in Russia. 'But,' I added, *it is not our cus- 
tom to give to beggars save in special emergencies/ I then 
gave him an account of certain American church organiza- 
tions which had established piles of fire-wood and therefore 
enabled any able-bodied tramp, by sawing or cutting some 
of it, to earn a good breakfast, a good dinner, and, if needed, 
a good bed, and showed him that Americans considered 
beggary not only a great source of pauperism, but as ab- 
solutely debasing to the beggar himself, in that it puts him 
in the attitude of a suppliant for that which, if he works as 
he ought, he can claim as his right; that to me the spectacle 
of Count Tolstoi virtually posing as a superior being, while 
his fellow-Russians came crouching and whining to Mm, 
was not at all edifying. To this view of the case he listened 
very civilly. 

Incidentally I expressed wonder that he had not traveled 
more. He then spoke with some disapprobation of travel. 
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He had lived abroad for a time, he said, and in St. Peters- 
burg a few years, but the rest of Ms life had been spent 
mainly in Moscow and the interior of Russia. The more we 
talked together, the more it became clear that this last state- 
ment explained some of his main defects. Of all distin- 
guished men that I have ever met, Tolstoi seems to me 
most in need of that enlargement of view and healthful 
modification of opinion which come from meeting men and 
comparing views with them in different lands and tinder 
different conditions. This need is all the greater because in 
Russia there is no opportunity to discuss really important 
questions. Among the whole one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of people there is no public body in which the dis- 
cussion of large public questions is allowed; the press af- 
fords no real opportunity for discussion; indeed, it is more 
than doubtful whether such discussion would be allowed 
to any effective extent even in private correspondence or at 
one's own fireside. 

I remember well that during my former stay in St. 
Petersburg, people who could talk English at their tables 
generally did so in order that they might not betray them- 
selves to any spy who might happen to be among their 
servants. 

Still worse, no one, unless a member of the diplomatic 
corps or specially privileged, is allowed to read such books 
or newspapers as he chooses, so that even this access to 
the thoughts of others is denied to the very men who most 
need it. 

Like so many other men. of genius in Russia, then, and 
Russia is fertile in such, Tolstoi has had little opportunity 
to take part in any real discussion of leading topics; and 
the result is that his opinions have been developed without 
modification by any rational interchange of thought with 
other men. Under such circumstances any man, no matter 
how noble or gifted, having given birth to striking ideas, 
coddles and pets them until they become the full-grown, 
spoiled children of his brain. He can at last see neither spot 
nor blemish in them, and comes virtually to believe him- 
self infallible. This characteristic I found in several other 
Russians of marked ability. Each had developed his theories 
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for himself until he had become infatuated with them., and 
despised everything differing from them. 

This is a main cause why sundry ghastly creeds, doc- 
trines, and sects religious, social, political, and philosophic 
have been developed in Russia. One of these religious 
creeds favors the murder of new-born children in order to 
save their souls; another enjoins ghastly bodily mutilations 
for a similar purpose; others still would plunge the world 
in flames and blood for the difference of a phrase in a creed, 
or a vowel in a name, or a finger more or less in making the 
sign of the cross, or for this garment in a ritual, or that 
gesture in a ceremony. 

In social creeds they have developed nihilism, which vir- 
tually assumes the right of an individual to sit in judgment 
upon the whole human race and condemn to death every 
other human being who may differ in opinion or position 
from this self-constituted judge. 

In political creeds they have conceived the monarch as 
the all-powerful and irresponsible vicegerent of God, and all 
the world outside Russia as given over to Satan, for the 
reason that it has 'rejected the divine principle of authority/ 

In various branches of philosophy they have developed 
doctrines which involve the rejection of the best to which 
man has attained in science, literature, and art, and a re- 
turn to barbarism. 

In the theory of life and duty they have devised a pes- 
simistic process under which the human race would cease 
to exist. 

Every one of these theories is the outcome of some 
original mind of more or less strength, discouraged, dis- 
heartened, and overwhelmed by the sorrows, of Russian Me; 
developing its ideas logically and without any possibility 
of adequate discussion with other men. This alone explains 
a fact which struck me forcibly the fact that all Tolstoi's 
love of humanity, real though it certainly is, seems accom- 
panied by a depreciation of the ideas, statements, and pro- 
posals of almost every other human being, and by virtual 
intolerance of all thought which seems in the slightest de- 
gree different from his own. 

Arriving in the Kremlin, he took me to the Church of the 
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Annunciation to see the portrait of Socrates In the religious 
picture of which he had spoken; but we were too late to 
enter, and so went to the Palace of the Synod, where we 
looked at the picture of the Trinity, which, by a device 
frequently used in street signs, represents, when looked at 
from one side, the suffering Christ, from the other the Holy 
Ghost in the form of a dove, and from the front the Al- 
mighty as an old man with a white beard. What Tolstoi 
thought of the doctrine thus illustrated came out in a sub- 
sequent conversation. 

The next day he came again to my rooms and at once 
began speaking upon religion. He said that every man is re- 
ligious and has in him a religion of his own; that religion 
results from the conception which a man forms of his rela- 
tions to his fellow-men, and to the principle which in his 
opinion controls the universe; that there are three stages in 
religious development: first, the childhood of nations, when 
man thinks of the whole universe as created for him ancl 
centering in him; secondly, the maturity of nations, the time 
of national religions, when each nation believes that all 
true religion centers in it, the Jews and the English, he 
said, being striking examples; and, finally, the perfected 
conception of nations, when man has the idea of fulfilling 
the will of the Supreme Power and considers himself an 
instrument for that purpose. He went on to say that in every 
religion there are two main elements, one of deception and 
one of devotion, and he asked me about the Mormons, some 
of whose books had interested him. He thought two thirds 
of their religion deception, but said that on the whole he 
preferred a religion which professed to have dug its sacred 
books out of the earth to one which pretended that they 
were let down from heaven. On learning that I had visited 
Salt Lake City two years before, he spoke of the good repu- 
tation of the Mormons for chastity, and asked me to explain 
the hold of their religion upon women. I answered that 
Mormonism could hardly be judged by its results at pres- 
ent; that, as a whole, the Mormons are, no doubt, the most 
laborious and decent people in the State of Utah; but that 
this is their heroic period, when outside pressure keeps them 
firmly together and arouses their devotion; that the true test 
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will come later, when there is less pressure and more knowl- 
edge, and when the young men who are now arising begin 
to ask questions, quarrel with each other, and split the 
whole body into sects and parties. 

This led to questions in regard to American women gen- 
erally, and he wished to know something of their condition 
and prospects. I explained some features of woman's condi- 
tion among us, showing its evolution, first through the bet- 
terment of her legal status, and next through provision for 
her advanced education; but told him that so far as 
political rights are concerned, there had been very little 
practical advance in the entire East and South of the coun- 
try during the last fifty years, and that even in the extreme 
Western States, where women have been given political 
rights and duties to some extent, the concessions have been 
wavering and doubtful. 

At this, he took up his parable and said that women 
ought to have all other rights except political; that they are 
unfit to discharge political duties; that, indeed, one of the 
great difficulties of the world at present lies in their pos- 
session of far more consideration and control than they 
ought to have. 'Go into the streets and bazaars,' he said, 
'and you will see the vast majority of shops devoted to their 
necessities. In France everything centers in women, and 
women have complete control of life: all contemporary 
French literature shows this. Woman is not man's equal in 
the highest qualities; she is not so self-sacrificing as man. 
Men will, at times, sacrifice their families for an idea; 
women will not/ On my demurring to this latter statement, 
he asked me if I ever knew a woman who loved other peo- 
ple's children as much as her own. I gladly answered in the 
negative, but cited Florence Nightingale, Sister Dora, and 
others, expressing my surprise at his assertion that women 
are incapable of making as complete sacrifices for any good 
cause as men. I pointed to the persecutions in the early 
church, when women showed themselves superior to men 
in suffering torture, degradation, and death in behalf of the 
new religion, and added similar instances from the history 
of witchcraft. To this he answered that in spite of all such 
history, women will not make sacrifices of their own in- 
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terest for a good cause which does not strikingly appeal to 
their feelings, while men will do so; that he had known but 
two or three really self-sacrificing women in his life; and 
that these were unmarried. On my saying that observation 
had led me to a very different conclusion, his indictment 
took another form. He insisted that woman hangs upon the 
past; that public opinion progresses, but that women are 
prone to act on the opinion of yesterday or of last year; 
that women and womanish men take naturally to old ab- 
surdities, among which he mentioned the doctrines of the 
Trinity, 'spiritism/ and homeopathy. At this I expressed 
a belief that if, instead of educating women, as Bishop 
Dupanloup expressed it, 'in the lap of the church (sur les 
genoux de Teglise}* we educate them in the highest sense, 
in universities, they will develop more and more intellectu- 
ally, and so become a controlling element in the formation 
of a better race; that, as strong men generally have strong 
mothers, the better education of woman physically, intel- 
lectually, and morally is the true way of bettering the race 
in general. In this idea he expressed his disbelief, and said 
that education would not change women; that women are 
illogical by nature. At this I cited an example showing that 
women can be exceedingly logical and close in argument, 
but he still adhered to his opinion. On my mentioning the 
name of George Eliot, he expressed a liking for her. 

On our next walk, he took me to the funeral of one of his 
friends. He said that to look upon the dead should rather 
give pleasure than pain; that memento mori is a wise 
maxim, and looking upon the faces of the dead a good way 
of putting it in practice. I asked him if he had formed a 
theory as to a future life, and he said in substance that he 
had not; but that, as we came at birth from beyond the 
forms of space and time, so at death we returned whence 
we came. I said, 'You use the word "forms" in the Kantian 
sense?' 'Yes,' he said, 'space and time have no reality.' 

We arrived just too late at the house of mourning. The 
dead man had been taken away; but many of those who 
had come to do him honor still lingered, and were evidently 
enjoying the 'funeral baked meats/ There were clear signs 
of a carousal. The friends who came out to meet us had, 
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most of them, flushed faces, and one young man in military 
uniform, coming down the stairs, staggered and seemed 
likely to break his neck. 

Tolstoi refused to go in, and, as we turned away, ex- 
pressed disgust at the whole system, saying, as well he 
might, that it was utterly barbarous. He seemed despond- 
ent over it, and I tried to cheer him by showing how the 
same custom of drinking strong liquors at funerals had, only 
a few generations since, prevailed in large districts of Eng- 
land and America, but that better ideas of living had swept 
it away. 

On our way through the street, we passed a shrine at 
which a mob of peasants were adoring a sacred picture. He 
dwelt on the fetishism involved in this, and said that Jesus 
Christ would be infinitely surprised and pained were he to 
return to earth and see what men were worshiping in his 
name. He added a story of a converted pagan who, being 
asked how many gods he worshiped, said: 'One, and I ate 
him this morning/ At this I cited Browning's lines put into 
the mouth of the bishop who wished, from his tomb, 

*To hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 
And see God made and eaten all day long/ 

I reminded him of his definition of religion given me on 
one of our previous walks, and he repeated it, declaring 
religion to be the feeling which man has regarding his rela- 
tion to the universe, including his fellow-men, and to the 
power which governs all. 

The afternoon was closed with a visit to a Raskolnik, or 
Old Believer, and of all our experiences this turned out to 
be the most curious. The Raskolniks, or Old Believers, com- 
pose that wide-spread sect which broke off from the main 
body of the Russian Church when the patriarch of Moscow, 
Nikon, in the seventeenth century attempted to remove 
various textual errors from the Bible and ceremonial books. 
These books had been copied and recopied during centuries 
until their condition had become monstrous. Through a mis- 
take of some careless transcriber, even the name of Jesus 
had been travestied and had come to be spelled! with two 
e*s; the crudest absurdities had been copied into the text; 
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important parts had become unintelligible; and the time 
had evidently arrived for a revision. Nikon saw this, and in 
good faith summoned scholars from Constantinople to pre- 
pare more correct editions; but these revised works met the 
fate which attends such revisions generally. The great body 
of the people were attached to the old forms; they pre- 
ferred them, just as in these days the great body of English- 
speaking Protestants prefer the King James Bible to the Re- 
vised Version, even though the latter may convey to the 
reader more correctly what was dictated by the Holy Spirit. 
The feeling of the monks, especially, against Nikon's new 
version became virulent. They raised so strong an opposi- 
tion among the people that an army had to be sent against 
them; at the siege of the Solovetsk Monastery the conflict 
was long and bloody, and as a result a large body of people 
and clergy broke off from the church. Of course the more 
these dissenters thought upon what Nikon had done, the 
more utterly evil he seemed; but this was not all. A large 
part of Russian religious duty, so far as the people are con- 
cerned, consists in making the sign of the cross on all oc- 
casions. Before Nikon's time this had been done rather 
carelessly, but, hoping to impress a religious lesson, he or- 
dered it to be made with three extended fingers, thus re- 
minding the faithful of the Trinity. At this the Raskolniks 
insisted that the sign of the cross ought to be made with 
two fingers, and out of this difference arose more bitterness 
than from all other causes put together. From that day to 
this the dissenters have insisted on enjoying the privilege of 
reading the old version with all its absurdities, of spelling 
the word Jesus with two e's, of crossing themselves with two 
fingers, and of cursing Nikon. 

This particular Raskolnik, or Old Believer, to whom 
Tolstoi took me, was a Muscovite merchant of great wealth, 
living in a superb villa on the outskirts of the city, with a 
large park about it; the apartments, for size and beauty of 
decoration, fit for a royal palace the ceilings covered with 
beautiful frescos, and the rooms full of statues and pictures 
by eminent artists, mainly Russian and French. He was a 
man of some education, possessed a large library, loved to 
entertain scientific men and to aid scientific effort, and 
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managed to keep on good terms with his more fanatical 
coreligionists on one side and with the government on the 
other, so that in emergencies he was an efficient peace- 
maker between them. We found him a kindly, gentle old 
man, with long, white hair and beard, and he showed us 
with evident pleasure the principal statues and pictures, 
several of the former being by Antokolski, the greatest con- 
temporary Russian sculptor. In the sumptuous dining-room, 
in which perhaps a hundred persons could sit at table, he 
drew our attention to some fine pictures of Italian scenes 
by Smieradsky, and, after passing through the other rooms, 
took us into a cabinet furnished with the rarest things to be 
found in the Oriental bazaars. Finally, he conducted us into 
his private chapel, where, on the iconostas, the screen 
which, in accordance with the Greek ritual, stands before 
the altar, the sacred images of the Saviour and various 
saints were represented somewhat differently from those in 
the Russo-Greek Church, especially in that they extended 
two fingers instead of three. To this difference I called his 
attention, and he at once began explaining it. Soon he grew 
warm, and finally fervid. Said he: 'Why do we make the 
sign of the cross? We do- it to commemorate the crucifixion 
of our blessed Lord. What is commemorated at the crucifix- 
ion? The sacrifice of his two naturesthe divine and the 
human. How do we make the sign? We make it with two 
fingers, thus' accompanied by a gesture. "What does this 
represent? It represents what really occurred: the sacrifice 
of the divine and the human nature of our Lord. How do 
the Orthodox make it?* Here his voice began to rise. 'They 
make it with three fingers 9 and now his indignation burst 
all bounds, and with a tremendous gesture and almost a 
scream of wrath he declared: 'and every time they make it 
they crucify afresh every one of the three persons of the 
holy and undivided Trinity/ 

The old man's voice, so gentle at first, had steadily risen 
during thLsf catechism of his, in which he propounded the 
questions and recited the answers, until this last utterance 
came with an outcry of horror. The beginning of this 
catechism was given much after the manner of a boy recit- 
ing mechanically the pons asinorum, but the end was like 
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the testimony of an ancient prophet against the sins which 
doomed Israel. 

This last burst was evidently too much for Tolstoi. He 
said not a word in reply, but seemed wrapped in over- 
powering thought, and anxious to break away. We walked 
out with the old Raskolnik, and at the door I thanked him 
for his kindness; but even there, and all the way down the 
long walk through the park, Tolstoi remained silent. As we 
came into the road he suddenly turned to me and said al- 
most fiercely, That man is a hypocrite; he can't believe 
that; he is a shrewd, long-headed man; how can he believe 
such trash? Impossible!' At this I reminded him of Theodore 
Parker's distinction between men who believe and men who 
'believe that they believe/ and said that possibly our 
Raskolnik was one of the latter. This changed the subject. 
He said that he had read Parker's biography, and liked it 
all save one thing, which was that he gave a pistol to a 
fugitive slave and advised him to defend himself. This 
Tolstoi condemned on the ground that we are not to resist 
evil. I told him of the advice I had given to Dobrolubov, a 
very winning Russian student at Cornell University, when 
he was returning to Russia to practise his profession as an 
engineer. That advice was that he should bear in mind 
Buckle's idea as to the agency of railways and telegraphs 
in extending better civilization, and devote himself to his 
profession of engineering, with the certainty that its ulti- 
mate result would be to aid in the enlightenment of the 
empire; but never, on any account, to conspire against the 
government; telling him that he might be sure that he could 
do far more for the advancement of Russian thought by 
building railways than by entering into any conspiracies 
whatever. Tolstoi said the advice was good, but that he 
would also have advised the young man to speak out his 
ideas, whatever they might be. He said that only in this 
way could any advance ever be made; that one main ob- 
stacle in human progress is the suppression of the real 
thoughts of men. I answered that all this had a fine sound; 
that it might do for Count Tolstoi; but that a young, 
scholarly engineer following it would soon find himself in a 
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place where lie could not promulgate his ideas, guarded 
by Cossacks in some remote Siberian mine. 

He spoke of young professors in the universities, of their 
difficulties, and of the risk to their positions if they spoke 
out at all, I asked him if there was any liberality or breadth 
of thought in the Russo-Greek Church. He answered that 
occasionally a priest had tried to unite broader thought with 
orthodox dogma, but that every such attempt had proved 
futile. 

From Parker we passed to Lowell, and I again tried to 
find if he really knew anything of Lowell's writings. He 
evidently knew very little, and asked me what Lowell had 
written. He then said that he had no liking for verse, and 
he acquiesced in Carlyle's saying that nobody had ever said 
anything in verse which could not have been better said 
in prose. 

A day or two later, on another of our walks, I asked him 
how and when, in his opinion, a decided advance in Rus- 
sian liberty and civilization would be made. He answered 
that he thought it would come soon, and with great power. 
On my expressing the opinion that such progress would be 
the result of a long evolutionary process, with a series of 
actions and reactions, as heretofore in Russian history, he 
dissented, and said that the change for the better would 
come soon, suddenly, and with great force. 

As we passed along the streets he was, as during our 
previous walks, approached by many beggars, to each of 
whom he gave as long as his money lasted. He said that he 
was accustomed to take a provision of copper money with 
him for this purpose on his walks, since he regarded it as a 
duty to give when asked, and he went on to say that he 
carried the idea so far that even if he knew the man wanted 
the money to buy brandy he would give it to him; but he 
added that he would do all in his power to induce the man 
to work and to cease drinking. I demurred strongly to all 
this, and extended the argument which I had made during 
our previous walk, telling him that by such giving he did 
two wrongs: first, to the beggar himself, since it led him to 
cringe and lie in order to obtain as a favor that which, if he 
did his duty in working, he could claim as a right; and, 
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secondly, to society by encouraging such a multitude to 
prey upon it who might be giving it aid and strength; and 
I again called his attention to the hordes of sturdy beggars 
in Moscow. He answered that the results of our actions in 
such cases are not the main thing, but the cultivation of 
proper feelings in the giver is first to be considered. 

I then asked him about his manual labor. He said that 
his habit was to rise early and read or write until noon, then 
to take his luncheon and a short sleep, and after that to 
work in his garden or fields. He thought this good for him 
on every account, and herein we fully agreed. 

On our return through the Kremlin, passing the heaps 
and rows of cannon taken from the French in. 1812, I ask 
him if he still adhered to the low opinion of Napoleon ex- 
pressed in 'War and Peace/ He said that he did, and more 
than ever since he had recently read a book on Napoleon's 
relations to women which showed that he took the lowest 
possible view of womankind. I then asked him if he still 
denied Napoleon's military genius. He answered that he 
certainly did; that he did not believe in the existence of any 
such thing as military genius; that he had never been able 
to understand what is meant by the term. I asked, 'How 
then do you account for the amazing series of Napoleon's 
successes?* He answered, 'By circumstances/ I rejoined that 
such an explanation had the merit, at least, of being short 
and easy. 

He then went on to say that battles are won by force of 
circumstances, by chance, by luck; and he quoted Suvorov 
to this effect. He liked Lanfrey's History of Napoleon and 
Taine's book on the Empire, evidently because both are 
denunciatory of men and things he dislikes, but said that 
he did not believe in TMers. 

We came finally under the shade of the great tower and 
into the gateway through which Napoleon entered the 
Kxemlin; and there we parted with a hearty good-bye. 

The question has been asked me, at various times since, 
whether, in my opinion, Tolstoi is really sincere; and allu- 
sion has been made to a book published by a lady who 
claims to have been in close relations with his family, which 
would seem to reveal a theatrical element in his whole life. 
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To tibis my answer has always been, and still is, that I be- 
lieve him to be one of the most sincere and devoted men 
alive, a man of great genius and, at the same time, of very 
deep sympathy with his fellow-creatures. 

Out of this character of his come his theories of art and 
literature; and, despite their faults, they seem to me more 
profound and far-reaching than any put forth by any other 
man in our time. 

There is in them, for the current cant regarding art and 
literature, a sound, sturdy, hearty contempt which braces 
and strengthens one who reads or listens to him. It does 
one good to hear his quiet sarcasms against the whole fin-de- 
si&cle business the ^impressionism,' the 'sensationalism,' the 
vague futilities of every sort, the 'great poets' wallowing in 
the mud of Paris, the 'great musicians' making night hideous 
in German concert-halls, the 'great painters* of various coun- 
tries mixing their colors with as much filth as the police will 
allow. His keen thrusts at these incarnations of folly and 
obscenity in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, and 
especially at those who seek to hide the poverty of their 
ideas in the obscurity of their phrases, encourage one to 
think tihat in the next generation the day of such pretenders 
will be done. His prophesying against 'art for art's sake'; his 
denunciation of art which simply ministers to sensual pleas- 
ure; his ridicule of art which can be discerned only by 
'people of culture'; his love for art which has a sense, not 
only of its power, but of its obligations, which puts itself 
at the service of great and worthy ideas, which appeals to 
men as men in this he is one of the best teachers of his 
time and of future times. 

Yet here come in his unfortunate limitations. From his 
substitutions of assertion for inference, and from the in- 
adequacy of his view regarding sundry growths in art, 
literature, and science, arises endless confusion. 

For who will not be skeptical as to the value of any 
criticism by a man who pours contempt over the pictures 
of Puvis de Chavannes, stigmatizes one of Beethoven's 
purest creations as 'corrupting,' and calls Shakspere a 
'scribbler'! 

Nothing can be more genuine than his manner: there is 
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no posing, no orating, no phrase-making; a quiet earnest- 
ness pervades all his utterances. The great defect in him 
arises, as I have already said, from a peculiarity in the de- 
velopment of his opinions; namely, that during so large a 
part of his life he has been wont to discuss subjects with 
himself and not with other men; that he has, therefore, 
come to worship idols of his own creation, and often very 
unsubstantial idols, and to look with misgiving and distrust 
on the ideas of others. Very rarely during our conversations 
did I hear him speak with any real enthusiasm regarding 
any human being: his nearest approach to it was with 
reference to the writings of the Rev. Adin Ballou, when he 
declared him the foremost literary character that America 
has produced. A result of all this is that when he is driven 
into a corner his logic becomes so subtle as to be imper- 
ceptible, and he is very likely to take refuge in paradoxes. 

At times, as we walked together, he would pour forth a 
stream of reasoning so lucid, out of depths so profound, and 
reach conclusions so cogent, that he seemed fairly inspired. 
At other times he would develop a line of argument so out- 
worn, and arrive at conclusions so inane, that I could not 
but look into his face closely to see if he could be really in 
earnest; but it always bore that same expression forbidding 
the slightest suspicions that he was uttering anything save 
that which he believed, at least for the time being. 

As to the moral side, the stream of his thought was 
usually limpid, but at times it became turbid and his better 
ideas seemed to float on the surface as iridescent bubbles. 

Had he lived in any other country, he would have been 
a power mighty and permanent in influencing its thought 
and in directing its policy; as it is, his thought will pass 
mainly as the confused, incoherent wail and cry of a giant 
struggling against the heavy adverse currents in that vast 
ocean of Russian life: 

'The cry of some strong swimmer in his agony/ 

The evolution of Tolstofs ideas has evidently been 
mainly determined by his environment. During two centu- 
ries Russia has been coming slowly out of the middle ages 
indeed, out of perhaps the most cruel phases of mediaeval 
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life. Her history is, in its details, discouraging; her daily life 
disheartening. Even the aspects of nature are to the last 
degree depressing: no mountains; no hills; no horizon; no 
variety in forests; a soil during a large part of the year 
frozen or parched; a people whose upper classes are mainly 
given up to pleasure and whose lower classes are sunk in 
fetishism; all their poetry and music in the minor key; old 
oppressions of every sort still lingering; no help in sight; 
and, to use their own cry, 'God so high and the Czar so 
distant* 

When, then, a great man arises in Bussia, if he gives 
himself wholly to some well-defined purpose, looking to one 
high aim and rigidly excluding sight or thought of the ocean 
of sorrow about him, he may do great things. If he be 
Suvorov or Skobelev or Gourko he may win great battles; 
if he be Mendeleiev he may reach some epoch-making dis- 
covery in science; if he be Derjavin he may write a poem 
like the 'Ode to God'; if he be Antokolski he may carve 
statues like Ivan the Terrible'; if he be Nesselrode he may 
hold all Europe enchained to the ideas of the autocrat; if 
he be Miloutin or Samarin or Tcherkasski he may devise 
vast plans like those which enabled Alexander II to free 
twenty millions of serfs and to secure means of subsistence 
for each of them; if he be Prince Khilkov he may push rail- 
way systems over Europe to the extremes of Asia; if he be 
De Witte he may reform a vast financial system. 

But when a strong genius in Russia throws himself into 
philanthropic speculations of an abstract sort, with no 
chance of discussing his theories until they are full-grown 
and have taken fast hold upon him, if he be a man of 
science like Prince Rropotkin, one of the most gifted scien- 
tific thinkers of our time, the result may be a wild revolt, 
not only against the whole system of his own country, but 
against civilization itself, and finally the adoption of the 
theory and practice of anarchism, which logically results 
in the destruction of the entire human race. Or, if he be an 
accomplished statesman and theologian like Pobedonostzev, 
he may reason himself back into mediaeval methods, and 
endeavor to fetter all free thought and to crash out all forms 
of Christianity except the Russo-Greek creed and ritual. Or, 
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if he be a man of the highest genius in literature, like Tol- 
stoi, whose native kindliness holds him back from the ex- 
tremes of nihilism, he may rear a fabric heaven-high, in 
which truths, errors, and paradoxes are piled up together 
until we have a new Tower of Babel. Then we may see this 
man of genius denouncing all science and commending what 
he calls 'faith'; urging a return to a state of nature, which is 
simply Rousseau modified by misreadings of the New 
Testament; repudiating marriage, yet himself most happily 
married and the father of sixteen children; holding that 
Aeschylus and Dante and Shakspere were not great in lit- 
erature, and making Adin Ballou a literary idol; holding 
that Michelangelo and Raphael were not great in sculpture 
and painting, yet insisting on the greatness of sundry un- 
known artists who have painted brutally; holding that 
Beethoven, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, and Wagner were not 
great in music, but that some unknown performer outside 
any healthful musical evolution has given us the music of 
the future; declaring Napoleon to have had no genius, but 
presenting Kutuzov as a military ideal; loathing science 
that organized knowledge which has done more than all 
else to bring us out of mediaeval cruelty into a better world 
and extolling a 'faith* which has always been the most 
effective pretext for bloodshed and oppression. 

The long, slow, every-day work of developing a better 
future for his countrymen is to be done by others far less 
gifted than Tolstoi. His paradoxes will be forgotten; but 
his devoted life, his noble thoughts, and his lofty ideals will, 
as centuries roll on, more and more give life and light to 
the new Russia. 



Henry B. Fuller: The Pilgrim Sons 



[This story, a satire on the social aspirations of middle-class 
Americans and their attempts to enter the 'great constella- 
tion of Old- World society/ is reprinted from The Other Side 
(1898), a volume of stories of trans-Atlantic travel. The 
author, Henry B. Fuller, wrote realistic novels on Middle- 
Western themes (The Cliff-Dwellers, With the Procession) 
at the same time that in another series of novels he re- 
counted the adventures of his countrymen on European 
soil.] 



SS. Pananglia, St. George's Channel 

I am not the Rose. Nor shall I pretend that I have been 
often near it. Little more can I claim, indeed, than to have 
caught occasional glimpses of it through the park palings. 
For me, however, this has always been enough; if it could 
but have continued to be enough for my wife, as well! 

There came the day when, at last, I fairly brushed against 
the Rose. This occurred on the promenade-deck of the 
Seraphic, her fourth day out. My wife and I were under- 
taking our first trip abroad. We are now upon our second. 

Not that we had had no previous experience in travel- 
far from it. We had been to Southern California; we had 
spent a February at Jacksonville; we had even visited 
Canada. In fact, I shall not try to enumerate the many 
hotel porches on which we had sat to observe the pleasures 
of other people. But this passive part suited me well enough, 
for my tastes are quiet; if only these same conditions could 
have continued to suit my wife, as well! 

But no; all this was not to be is not to be, just yet. We 
have, indeed, seen the citron palace; and we have seen the 
ice palace; and we have seen the corn palace; but none of 
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these will suffice. To-day our faces are turned toward the 
sawdust palace; and this, wind and weather permitting, we 
shall reach before many hours are past. 

The sawdust palace the epithet is not ray own. No; I 
am indebted for it to old Brown, who has interrupted his 
researches in Hampshire (researches on our behalf) to pen 
the page of welcome which was put into my hand at 
Queenstown an hour ago. His full phrase is, "the portal of 
the sawdust palace/ It stands open for us, he says. 

Between you and me, old Brown his pen once in hand 
is apt to be a bit florid. And since his publication of the 
Genealogy of the Pshaw Family (two vols., quarto, half 
morocco), his consciousness of his literary qualifications has 
heightened this peculiarity. But I must not allow myself 
to slur him, for without some hints from him I never could 
have drawn up the present document my first attempt, as 
you must see plainly enough. 

My wife was once a happy woman, and that, too, not 
many months ago. But slowly and imperceptibly so slowly 
and imperceptibly that I could never note its actual begin- 
ningdiscontent gathered like a cloud above her. Presently 
this cloud began to discharge itself in a mistlike drizzle of 
words. At first I was somewhat slow, let me frankly own, 
in moving toward an understanding. But after a little the 
drizzle became a pretty sharp shower; and the shower, in 
turn, became a regular, heavy downpour. And in the midst 
of this downpour came a thunderclap and a neat bit of 
lightning. Then I understood. Perhaps I should have un- 
derstood before. But I am only a plain, plodding person, 
no cleverer than another; and, besides, who, please tell me, 
would have expected so sudden a turn in a sensible woman 
of forty-two? 

1 am getting tired of all this,' declared my wife. We were 
just back from the Gatskills. We had decorated the hotel 
porch there just as quietly, as industriously, as unobtru- 
sively as we had decorated scores of others. *I want to go 
somewhere that's worth while, and see somebody that's of 
some account, and be a little of somebody myself, if pos- 
sible. I want to go to Europe/ 
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'Very well/ said I, as soon as I had recovered my com- 
posure; 'you shall. I will look into the matter at once.' 

I did so, and made my report. 

'We can go on the Economia to Glasgow/ I informed 
her, 'for eighty dollars apiece; or on the Vulgaria for sev- 
enty; or the Vaterland will set us down for a little more at 
Southampton about a hundred, if we don't ask for their 
best/ 

'Yes/ responded my wife, with flashing eyes; 'or we can 
pay a decent price for decent accommodations, and cross 
with a crowd of people that will be worth while. We can 
go by the Seraphic, which sails three weeks from to-day; 
or by the Archangelic, which sails a week later/ 

'We can, my dear/ I replied. *We will/ We did. 

By the Seraphic, that is to say, as I have indicated at 
the beginning. I myself should have preferred the sailing 
of a week later. A few days more would have seen my 
affairs put into a slightly better condition. We should also 
have been able to do justice to the winter wardrobe of our 
Emmy, at Wellesley, and I should have had an opportunity 
for drawing up a code of paternal instructions for the use 
of George, at Cornell. I believe that my wife herself might 
have made her outfitting a more complete success, and I 
believe, too, that she would have enjoyed the extra seven 
days* elarionification of her plans and intentions among our 
friends and neighbors. But the choice of boats which she 
seemed to have presented to me became, in reality, no 
choice at all. For some occult reason, it was the Seraphic, 
or nothing, and the Seraphic of that particular date, and 
no other date. 

It was the Seraphic of that particular date. My wife 
looked as well as she should have looked in her new brown 
ulster; and she had three bouquets of fair size (however 
come by) on the middle table of the saloon, and half a 
dozen estimable people to wave her adieu from the pier. 
I smelt the bouquets, and then went up and waved with 
the rest, and out we slid. 

My wife is a most worthy and deserving woman, and if 
she develops into the heroine of this tale it will be because 
my theme becomes stronger than I am and runs away with 
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me. She has been a good wife and mother, a joy to her 
family, and a credit to the community, and as such I shall 
continue to think of her still. But I will acknowledge that 
ever since that evening at the horse show I have been more 
or less uneasy in my mind. 

J spoke to old Brown about it. I myself am rather easy- 
going, and old Brown is more so. He laughed, as I might 
have known he would. 

*Of course she noticed how they were all dressed/ he 
chuckled. 'Isn't she a woman?' 

'But she knew their names, and their faces, and their 
connections and historiesbox after box. You told me so, 
yourself/ 

*Oh, well/ observed old Brown, merely. But his careless- 
ness was not at all reassuring. 

You know how many things are arranged at the horse 
show: the brutes in the middle and the humans massed! 
concentrically in the amphitheatre around them. Of the two 
orders of beings, the humans (some of them) attract by 
far the more attention. Those of some position, ambition, 
or pretension occupy a circle of boxes ranged round the 
front of the amphitheatre, while persons of less prominence 
accommodate themselves on long lines of seats behind. Be- 
tween the boxes and the central arena there runs an ellipti- 
cal promenade, round which the persons of less prominence 
may saunter and may scrutinize at close range man's best 
friend on the one hand or man himself on the other. It 
seems to me that most of the persons of less prominence 
prefer man himself. I am of that humbler rank (or used 
to be), and I acknowledge freely that I have always had 
more interest in the human than in the brute side of the 
spectacle. I take things I insist upon it quite simply and 
easily, with no oppressive sense of my own merits, with no 
harassing belief that I am getting less than my just dues, 
and certainly with no overmastering desire to reform the 
universe. Such a spectacle, therefore, as the horse show I 
have always viewed with a placid pleasure, telling off that 
brilliant promenade, season after season, in staid enjoyment. 
And there was a time when my wife could do it, too, and 
do it with as full a content. 
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But last year developed a difference. I made my cus- 
tomary suggestion that we descend from our places and 
take our usual view of things from a nearer point and a 
lower level. But my wife hung back, and, if I understood 
correctly, she murmured something about such a course 
being contrary to her ideas of dignity. I half surmised, in 
my duE fashion, that perhaps my wife fancied herself en- 
titled rather to a place in a box than to the mere privilege 
of the floor: how do I know, indeed, but that she panted 
for a big number placarded into the small of her back, and 
a place in the cavalcade of the ring? But, really (as I felt), 
we were not rich (at least, not over-rich), we were not 
clever, we were not showy, we were wholly unlikely ever 
to achieve notoriety of any kind whatever, and I am afraid 
that our presence in so conspicuous a place as a box (for 
I say nothing about the ring) would have required a word 
of justification or at least, of explanation. 

'Very well,' I said, settling back in my seat. 'But I see 
several ladies of the best set walking in the promenade/ 
'They can afford to/ said my wife shortly, and took a 
firm hold on the arm of her chair. 

So we remained sitting where we were, prepared to en- 
joy our new access of dignity to the full. Never before had 
we troubled ourselves with such an idea. But I was just 
as well pleased; I preferred to see in the faces of other 
men's wives, rather than in the face of my own, the abject 
abandonment to the worship of worldly success and the 
half-veiled envy of the homage that such success is only 
too certain to bring. 

But as the evening wore on, my wife grew perceptibly 
restless. At length, old Brown came lumbering along, and 
she rose as if she had reached some decision. My wife has 
no great esteem for old Brown what he might think or 
might remark would give her very little concern; so I knew 
what she was going to say before she said it: she felt tired 
and cramped, and she thought it would rest her to walk 
round just once, if Mr, Brown- 
So off they went. It was impossible to follow their prog- 
ress over that vast and crowded oval; but I know (now) 
just how my wife's face must have looked during the whole 
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of that momentous course. It wore the same look of over- 
strained attention that I observed during our earliest tramps 
up and down the promenade-deck of the Seraphic, par- 
ticularly at such moments as we happened to be passing 
the doors or portholes of a certain extensive suite de luxe; 
for the Seraphic pushes luxury to the utmost bounds of be- 
wildering and abandoned ostentation, and can give you ab- 
solutely anything that you are able to pay for. Yes, my 
wife's eyes, her ears, her inmost being, must have been alert 
and straining for some intimate but instantaneous revela- 
tion; her face must have blazoned the hope of brushing 
against some gorgeous manifestation or other, and of car- 
rying away some part of the gilding. But when she returned 
to her place her expression was impatient, disappointed, and 
she resumed her seat with a little sigh and with a vexed 
twitch at her toilette. 

'Their box was empty, after all/ Brown whispered to me. 

'Whose?' I demanded severely. I did not recognize his 
right to be so confidential on such a theme. 

But Brown only laughed with such an assumption of 
familiarity that I could almost have slapped his face. 

'They will need me some time again,' Brown added 
presently in his musing, semi-detached fashion. 

'What for?" I asked, quite in the dark, but willing to be 
switched off on to another track for the good-will I bear to 
Brown himself, who is a dear old chap, after all, and one 
of my real friends. Of course, slapping his face, or even 
thinking of it, was quite beside the question. 

But old Brown chuckled to himself and lumbered off 
againto buy his passage to Liverpool, it seemed; for the 
next time I saw him it was in the saloon of the Seraphic. 
He was just adding a fourth bouquet to my wife's collection. 

This is good of you,' I cried, shaking his hand warmly. 
I shook, and shook, and gradually merged my thanks into 
a good-by. 'There goes the bell, you know. You don't want 
to be carried off, do you? Not but that I should like to 
have you, though/ I added cordially, and I meant it. 

'Efm I don't know,' replied old Brown in a leisurely 
voice. 'I shouldn't mind; I'd just as soon be.' And a smile 
overtook his wide mouth and his kind old eyes. He then 
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transferred these eyes to die fourth bouquet. 'Not much, 
is it?' he said apologetically; 'but every little helps/ 

'Helps?' I repeated resentfully. And then I noticed that 
my wife's other baskets were all of the same size and style, 
and were all tagged by the same hand. But I did not make 
my observation public. We must bear and forbear, and 
Ellen has always been a good wife and mother and friend. 

'But look at those!' exclaimed old Brown, with the con- 
siderate air of one who contrives a pitying diversion. I 
thanked him inwardly, and followed the hand that pointed 
down the saloon to the middle section of the middle table. 
Here half a dozen enormous floral fabrications, beribboned 
and becarded, formed the nucleus of a vast and elaborate 
display; hey nodded and flaunted above a score of minor 
manifestations of the florist's art, and round them half a 
hundred men and women pressed, and crowded, and flut- 
tered, and fingered, and wondered, and smelt. 

"They're aboard/ said Brown laconically. 

'They! Who?* My eye fastened itself on a great mass of 
nodding roses, over which were crossed the English and 
American flags. 

Old Brown hitched up his shoulder. 

'The Pilgrim Sons,' he replied. 'They're going back/ 

The crowd ebbed and flowed. Shoulders and elbows 
clashed against one another; noses buried themselves in the 
blossoms; hands patted the big bows of saffron and blue; 
eyes devoured the well-known names on the cards and the 
angular scratched addenda that supplemented them. And 
in the fore of the fight, contending with the rest, 1 saw my 
own wife. 

Our eyes met. I turned mine away at once, but not be- 
fore I had seen Ellen achieve a sudden effect of sated cu- 
riosity, almost of wearied indifference. In spite of myself, I 
glanced at her again; within this five seconds of grace she 
had gone so far as to achieve an 'amused patronage for the 
distempered Merest of the rest. It is at such moments as 
this that I freely acknowledge my wife's right to a career. 

When I turned round again, she was beside us. She had 
a passenger-list in her hand. It was the very first one that 
I saw I don't know how she contrived to get hold of it so 
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soon. It seemed to be folded for easy reference. She thanked 
Brown civilly enough for the flowersnot so civilly but 
that I added some more thanks of my own to hers; and 
presently she discovered that his name was included in the 
list. I might have guessed for myself that he was going; but 
then, as I say, I am no cleverer than another. 

'Yes/ said old Brown genially, Tm crossing again/ 

'What for-this time?' I asked. 

'Tombstones same as before/ he replied. Tm going to 
give a little further attention to the graves of the Washing- 
tons, and I've got two or three new families to fix out: town 
records, parish registers, coats of arms from old monuments 
that sort of thing. Don't you want something in my line? 
Don't you want to be traced back to Edward III or some- 
body? Come, say yes; 111 do it for my actual expenses/ 

'No, I don't/ I replied. 'My father kept a country store 
at Schenectady, and my grandfather farmed it in Vermont, 
and that's all there is to it/ 

'Why, Theodore!' said my wife. 

Now why should my wife have said, 'Why, Theodore'? 
It nettled me. 

'They behaved themselves/ I said, therefore, 'and paid 
their debts, and brought up their children properly. It 
strikes me, do you know, that that's reaching a pretty high 
average in such a world as ours/ 

'Yes; but didn't any of 'em come over?' persisted old 
Brown. He was looking at me jocularly from above his 
spectacles, and I suddenly recalled his ability to take a fa- 
cetious view of his own profession. 'Come, say they came 
over about 1630 or 1636. Say they were of good yeoman 
stock in Warwick or Northampton. Give me something to 
start on!' cried old Brown, in the accents of a mock pleading. 

'Perhaps they did, and perhaps they didn't/ I replied. 
'Perhaps they were and perhaps they weren't. I don't know, 
and I don't care/ 

'Dear me!' exclaimed Brown. Is that the way you talk? 
Don't you want the right crest on your stationery? Don't 
you want the proper coat of arms on your carriage? Don't 
you want to be decently received by your English cousins 
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when you go to visit in your dear old home? Don't you 
want Dear me, I never saw such a man in my life I' 

My wife paused in the creasing and recreasing of her list. 
1 can remember my grandmother saying that she was a 
second cousin of Lord * my partner began; but the bell 
jangled out once more, the last section of the departing 
crowd gave a final rush, and I was left in the same ignorance 
as regarded the aristocratic connection of the other side of 
the house that I had enjoyed for the past twenty years 
not to speak of the twenty-five before. 

The weather was fairly good at the start, and continued 
so for a day or two. We spent a good deal of time in the 
open air; we walked up and down the deck, as we saw other 
people doing, and sometimes we laid ourselves out on chairs, 
as we saw still others preferring to do. We walked, yes; 
but with this difference: the rest of the company changed 
from side to side, according as the sun moved, or the wind 
shifted, or the deckhands willed. But we, I noticed, regard- 
less of wind or weather, or of our own convenience, or that 
of other people, walked habitually on the port side. I my- 
self should have preferred a change, if only for the sake of 
change; but my wife knows what she wants, and what she 
wants I usually want too. Only, while I had eyes for the 
horizon, the yards, the pushing prow, the hundreds of 
nautical novelties all about me, Ellen had eyes for the doors 
of the suites de luxe alone. 

There came a change. The ocean heaved and tumbled 
and the sky went gray. Ellen lay composedly in her deck- 
chair, and I retired to my cabin. For two days I fed on the 
swinging of curtains and the straining of partitions, with 
a spoonful or two of oatmeal gruel in between, while the 
big waves tumbled on a horizon brought miraculously near, 
and olo! Father Ocean seemed bent on showing how many 
lands of fool he could be. My seclusion was complete. Ellen 
remained above; I had made no acquaintances; I had not 
even taken occasion to go over the passenger-list. In time I 
tottered up to air and sunlight. Ellen herself had suffered 
never a qualm. It is at such a juncture as this that a hus- 
band may feel his inferiority to his wife; Ellen's, I acknowl- 
edge, is a more masterful spirit than mine. 
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Old Brown came tramping along, as I lay there feebly 
in my chairnot close to Ellen's, for the deck steward had 
seen fit to part us. Old Brown looked red and rosy, and 
atrociously competent and healthy as he stood before me 
at his angle of forty-five degrees oh, how it was rolling! 
but he did not condole with me nor patronize me. I couldn't 
have struck him if he had. He knew it; his treatment of 
me is always fair. 

'They are on deck, too, 7 he announced. He had planted 
himself before me in complete disdain of any prop. All at 
once he changed his angle of inclination from starboard to 
port, and substituted a background of sea for a background 
of sky. 

Who?* I asked feebly, for he made me dizzy. 

"The Pilgrims/ he responded. "The New York one is in 
the smoking-room, and the Boston one is reading Vanity 
Fair abaft.' 

'Do go away,' I said pettishly, and turned my poor weak 
head to the other side. 

And turning thus, I saw my wife. She stood about 
twenty-five feet away, and she was duplicating old Brown's 
shiftings and slantings with an immense spirit and prompt- 
ness and precision. You might have thought her the daugh- 
ter, the wife, the mother, of sailors; you might have fancied 
her as having navigated the high seas on a dolphin's back 
from time immemorial. I felt like a weak rag beside her. 
I am one. 

Immediately in front of her were two children a pair 
of prepossessing little things of seven and eight, who were 
attired discreetly and tastefully in modified sailor style. 
Each was attended by a nurse, arrayed after her kind. 

Ellen was petting these children, trying to engage and 
to hold their attention. And I recall now though I did not 
notice it then that this little group was posed before the 
entrance to one of the cabines de luxe; and I have thought 
since that Ellen knew it, and meant it to be so. 

Now Ellen, as I have said before, has been a good motfrer 
to my children: she attended to all their little aches and 
pains and always saw that their wardrobes were kept up 
in proper fashion. But I never observed that her liking for 
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her own children extended to children generally I should 
never have figured her as posing for a picture of Caritas. 
So I wondered, naturally enough, what she was after. 

'That isn't the Rose/ said old Brown, as he waved his 
finger-tips toward the little group of children and attend- 
ants. It's only the buds and some of the outlying foliage. 
And as for the stalkthat is in the smoking-room, as I have 
already explained. But the Rose, the real rose, the real heart 
of the rose, is there, "within," as the dramatist would say/ 
And he waved his finger-tips again toward the door beside 
which my wife was standing. 

1 thought you'd gone,' I groaned. I drew my rug over 
my face I hardly knew why, 

1 haven't,' responded old Brown placidly. 'The Rose re- 
mains within the greenhouse,' he proceeded. 'She disdains 
to be refreshed by the general shower, but is revived by 
the application of her own private watering-pot thrice 
daily/ 

'Good heavens!' I mumbled, from beneath my shelter, 
'are you talking about some lady who takes her meals in 
her cabin instead of in the saloon?' 

*I am/ said old Brown. 

'And do you want to tell me who she is?' 

'I do/ said old Brown. 

'And will you go away as soon as you have told me, and 
leave me alone?' 

*I will/ said old Brown. 

I rose again to the surface. Who is she then?' I asked, 
showing the tip of my nose above my rug. 

Old Brown spoke never a word. He took a passenger-list 
from his pocket, folded it in a particular manner, laid it 
on my chest, pointed to some six or eight lines of broken 
type, and walked away. And then I knew. 

I saw that I was in almost immediate contact with one 
of our most eminent families. I had never yet seen a single 
member of it, but for months past I had heard their plans 
canvassed and criticised in society and in the newspapers, 
and now I was a witness to the actual carrying out of them. 
I was now breathing the same air with these distinguished 
voyagers, and this air was, properly enough, the broad 
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zone of neutral atmosphere that separates America from 
England. For the eminent family, root and branch, had 
completely renounced the New World and were about to 
resume an interrupted allegiance to the Old. 

The instant I read their names, I saw the real reason for 
my wife's peculiar conduct. I saw now why she had prom- 
enaded at the horse show; I saw why we had left on one 
particular steamer and on one particular date; I saw why 
she had busied herself over the flowers and flags on the 
saloon table at the hour of departure; I saw why we had 
done all our tramping on only one side of the ship; and 
I saw the motive of my wife's attention to the brace of nau- 
tical infants. Oh, Ellen, Ellen! Do you wonder now, dear 
reader, that I withhold our family name? 

I returned to the list in sheer self-defense. There were the 
two men, and their two wives, and their five or six as- 
sociated children, and the valets and maids and nurses 
(lumped as such, without the dignity of their own proper 
names) . 'Why, there must be as many as eighteen of them!* 
I exclaimed to myself. 

'Eighteen? There are more than two dozen of them,' said 
a voice at my elbow old Brown's. 

'Brown/ I cried, 'you promised to go away. As soon as 
I can stand on my feet 111 kill you!' 

'I did go away/ he rejoined serenely. 1 went as far as the 
smoking-room door. I've come back again/ 

I threw the list down onto the deck, and drew my rug 
close round my throat and chin. 

Brown picked up the list with no indication of offense: 
he is one of the few who know how to make allowance for 
a seasick man. 

'There's an uncle, too/ he said, 'and a sister-in-law. And 
here in the B's is the secretary under his own name, of 
course. And the governess is in the L's. And the coachman 
is in the second cabin he's going home, too. Did you ever 
go through a riot on shipboard?' asked old Brown suddenly. 
'Perhaps I should say a mutiny, though, since we are at sea/ 

'What do you mean?' I asked. I was feeling miserable 
enough, but almost anybody can take an interest in a fight, 
and at almost any time. 
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'They have 'em in the fire-room sometimes, when the 
day is extra hot and the force a little short-handed. And 
they have 'em in the second cabin sometimes, when a 
servant they're having one there now. The coachman is a 
decent enough young fellow, but the resolutions passed by 
a clique among the second-class passengers declare him "a 
menial," and tibey protest that' Old Brown gesticulated 
the rest of his statement to some dark clouds on the north- 
ern horizon. 

There'll be another riot, too, on shore/ he proceeded 
with an unabated cheerfulness. 'Some fine day the family 
will dine in their private apartment and send the secretary 
and the governess down to the general table d'hdte as an- 
other of our eminent families once did in Paris. Then the 
whole cosmopolitan clientele of a big hotel, declining to 
acknowledge the primacy of our eminent family, will rise 
in its wrath and' 

Old Brown again waved the end of his sentence to the 
clouds, whose darkness might well have typified the storm 
he shrank from depicting. 

'However/ he ambled on presently, 'it's pleasant enough 
to see them finally united among themselves. The strength 
of union is required for such an undertaking as theirs, eh?* 

Then I recalled the quarrel that throughout a whole au- 
tumn had reverberated among the hills of Western Mas- 
sachusetts and had started a long train of rattling echoes in 
the columns of the public prints. The headship of the clan 
was in dispute. The Boston side had claimed primacy; they 
were the elder branch, they maintained; they had always 
held to the original ground, and they avowed themselves 
the better exponents and guardians of the traditions of the 
line. The New York side disputed this primacy; they were 
the richer, the more numerous, the more brilliant, the more 
widely known; they were too much of the living present to 
lay any great stress on tradition, and they glozed over their 
change of base in the early twenties by declaring that in 
leaving Shawmut for Manhattan they had but left the skirts 
of the arena for the centre of it. The quarrel was pushed to 
the breaking point, when suddenly a bright light seemed 
to burst, a wider horizon to open, a greater cause and a 
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greater opportunity to make themselves manifest, and both 
factions, uniting, embraced the common idea of seeking 
peace and amity in a fresh wide field beyond the sea. 

'Brave thing to do/ commented old Brown simply. 'The 
antique Pilgrim spirit still survives, eh?' 

That night there was another change in the weather, 
and the next morning we found a corresponding change 
in the deck arrangements. For in the interval those black 
clouds had risen and emptied themselves upon us, and had 
left us with a clear sky, a shifted wind, and a general 
shake-up of chairs. Ellen and I came together again on the 
other side of the ship, and alongside of us there was an 
orderly range of wicker-chairsnot mere O. C. ones, like 
our own which the deck steward had never ventured to 
disperse. There were four or five of them; they had a dis- 
tinct air of individuality and elegance, and they were all 
marked on the back with the appropriate initials. I knew 
what those initials were before I looked to see, but I shall 
not give them here. Nor shall I speculate on the the chance 
that brought these chairs and ours together. 

I drowsed in one chair, with a supine and lethargic effect 
of which I should have been heartily ashamed on land; 
next me reclined Ellen (in her neat brown ulster, or what- 
ever), passive, placid, decorous; beyond Ellen, upon the 
nearest of the wicker-chairs, lay another woman who was 
too thoroughly wrapped up to be easily distinguishable, 
even by anybody who had seen her before. I never had, 
but I divined instantly who she was the Rose. This was the 
total result of one of my completely conscious intervals. But 
it was enough, and I dozed off again. 

Presently a slight sound startled me: a book had slipped 
from its niche in the folded coverings of our bemuffled 
neighbor, and had fallen with a smart slap on to the deck. 
I half turned my head and half opened my eyes: an eager 
woman in a brown ulster had already seized the volume 
and was returning it to its owner with a quick officiousness 
that almost made me blush. Was it Ellen, my wife, as for 
an instant I imagined? No, no, congratulate me on the 
fact; it was only a misguided creature dressed just like her, 
who had sat opposite us during my first (and only) dinner, 
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and who had been hovering upon the circumference of high 
fashion ever since. 

Ellen? No. That admirable woman made not the slight- 
est signnever stirred, never opened her eyes, never moved 
a feature. Yet I could stake my life that she sensed the 
whole situation, tingled with it, felt it, heard it, almost saw 
it. How do I know, you ask. Dear reader, observe carefully 
the next cat you happen to encounter lying before a kitchen 
fire. You may say to me that she is in a careless doze; but 
I say to you that she is in a state of high and uninterrupted 
nervous tension. She knows where you are, and what you 
are about, and just what the chances are of your stepping 
on her tail. So with Ellen. I knew I could trust her, and 
presently I slid off placidly into another nap. 

In time I became dimly conscious of a little conversation 
going on close at hand. It was irregular, broken, full of 
lapses and revivals, casual, indifferent as if neither partici- 
pant had much to say, or cared very much whether she 
said it or no. But it was a conversation, all the same, and 
the voice of one speaker was the voice of my wife, and 
the voice of the other speaker was the voice of the Rose. 

'What did you talk about?' I asked Ellen, when next we 
were alone. 

'Oh, nothing in particular/ she replied, with a vague but 
complacent smile. 

'But how how ?' No; that question I could not bring 
myself to put. Gould you yourself, dear friend, have blurted 
out the inquiry that paused upon my lips? the inquiry, 
'How did you start the talk?* As for myself, I have imagined 
a dozen beginnings. Not the sea, nor the weather; no such 
bungling as that for my clever Ellen. Perhaps the fringes 
of their rugs became entangled; perhaps they spilled beef- 
tea on each other; perhaps Ellen abducted the steward from 
the other woman, and then apologized for it; perhaps she 
contrived to squeeze a finger between the two chairs and 
made the other woman apologize to her. Perhaps but no 
matter; they became acquainted. 

You may expect me to have done as much with the men 
of the party as my wife did with the women. But I ac- 
complished nothing of the land. I indeed encountered the 
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two (they were cousins) in the smoking-room once or twice, 
but I had no words with them* They were big, well-kept, 
well-fed, handsome fellows, whose faces and bearing hinted 
at large possibilities in the direction of an ex-territorial ca- 
reer; and I believe that one of them, at least (the New 
York one) , would have spoken to me if I had only spoken 
to him. He looked at me now and then (he was my junior 
by a few years) as if he detected in my make-up the quali- 
ties proper to a discreet and sympathetic confidant; and 
indeed I will not dispute the justice of the expectation that 
he should have taken me into one of those leathery angles 
behind the card-tables and frankly have given me his ex- 
planation, his apology, his whatever for his own unique and 
exceptional course. Nothing of the kind, however, came 
about. I am no diplomat, and I am unduly shy, perhaps, 
in the presence of celebrity; besides, he seemed so brooded 
over by a vast yet uncertain future, that I would no sooner 
have interrupted his meditative smoke upon the deck of the 
Seraphic than one of his own forefathers would have inter- 
rupted the prayer of a Bradford or a Carver upon the deck 
of the Mayflower. So I left him to the flatteries of those 
who fawned and to the cumbersome conscientiousness of 
those others who, with a Spartan-like aloofness, held out 
for equality to the total exclusion of fraternity, and con- 
tented myself with talking things over, not with the subject 
himself, but with my wife and old Brown. 

Tou thought he seemed lonely, eh?' observed Brown. 
'Well, that's the fate of eminence, of celebrity, of leadership 
in a great cause. I guess the others were lonely, too, weren't 
they?' 

The others? Did he mean the secretary and the gov- 
erness? 

*Yes, the others-the great-great-great-grandfathers. And 
their loneliness wasn't for a single week, either; they had 
eight or nine of it. 7 

What's time got to do with it?' I objected. It isn't the 
number of weeks you are on the water; it's having gone on 
the water, to start with. That's where the nerve comes in 
or the folly/ 

'They didn't have anybody to pass bouillon and sand- 
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wiches in the middle of the forenoon/ continued Brown, 
with his eye on the distant figure of the sidling deck- 
steward. 'They didn't have a ten-course dinner served at 
twilight.' 

It isn't the food/ I moaned; It's the being able to eat it 
or not able/ 

'They didn't have twin screws and water-tight compart- 
ments and double bottoms/ went on old Brown tiresomely. 
'They didn't post up five hundred miles every noon in the 
companionway/ 

1 don't care if they didn't/ I growled. 'I only wish this 
had been a leaky old tub, too, and that we, as well as they, 
had had to put back to port before we had fairly got 
started/ 

'Why, Theodore!' said my wife. 

*Oh, well/ continued Brown soothingly, Tm not disput- 
ing your heroism, nor that of the Queen's new lieges, either. 
Perhaps they are more heroic than they themselves realize. 
I don't know whether they have had as tough a time as you 
during this present cruise, but I expect they are going to 
have one all right enough after landing/ 

'How do you mean?' asked my wife. 

Well, that's the way it was with their ancestors, two 
hundred and fifty years ago. Disheartened by the ragged- 
ness of the country, by the rigors of the climate, by the 
hostility of the aborigines' began the old fellow soaringly; 
I almost saw his finger tracing its way over the page of 
history. 

'Dear me, Brown/ I interrupted; 'if you're quoting, give 
us your author and page and paragraph/ 

This rebuke had its effect; Brown closed the volume of 
history, and when he resumed, it was in his own words and 
liis own way. 

'Well/ he said, 'New England may be rugged, but old 
England is rugged, too. Talk about a "stony-hearted" Fleet 
Street! why, the whole West End is adamantine! I never 
walked through it, as a social aspirant, but I've heard of 
others who have, and who only limped back footsore for 
their pains/ 

My wife stiffened up a little in her chair, tilting her chin, 
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and setting her lips in a firm, straight line. You might have 
fancied that here, at least, was one whose baggage con- 
tained shoes suited to the byways of Belgravia. 

'And then the dreadful English climate/ pursued old 
Brown, suavely. 'Those benumbing winters, those chilling 
springs; the cutting blasts of May, the nipping frosts of 
June so deadly to the newcomer in London. I have heard 
that ambitious strangers sometimes have to chafe their noses 
even as late as July. I have never been frost-bitten, because 
I have never exposed myself/ He smoothed his hands in a 
self-gratulatory manner. 

Ellen turned her head slowly to one side and seemed to 
be inflating her nostrils with a breath of confident pride. 
Behold one, I almost heard her say, who is fully capable 
of guarding her own proboscis. 

'And then the natives/ proceeded old Brown, with his 
irritating affectation of reverie. 'They don't, indeed, rush 
forth from their wigwams to scalp the newly arrived stran- 
gernothing so crude, so sudden. They are much more cruel 
than that: they draw the flaps of their tents close to, and 
leave him to perish slowly in the cold outside. Nothing can 
placate them except rich gifts; if they send you a snake- 
skin, you return it filled with a more politic stuffing than 
gunpowder. You remit gold and silver yea, and precious 
stones; you contribute costly vessels and sumptuous rai- 
ment and' 

Absurd old Brown; Bancroft or Isaiah it was all alike to 
him; he could quote one as crookedly as the other. 

'And if you would join in their dances and eke persuade 
them to join in yours, you must double the gold and treble 
the jewels and heap up the rustling coupon' 

Old Brown threw back his head and took in a deep 
breath. 'Ain't it good to be at seal* he exclaimed, 'miles and 
miles away from all that empty folly!' 

Ellen all this time had been studying Brown with a grow- 
ing disapproval, and these last words of his apparently has- 
tened her determination, long since evident, to speak. 

'It seems to me,' she said coldly, 'that it's right enough 
for people to know what they want, and to try to get it, 
and to go wherever they must go to get it. The early settlers 
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knew what they wanted, and what they didn't want. They 
knew what they could stand, and what they couldn't stand. 
They stood things not to their taste as long as they could, 
and then they made a change. And it seems to me 
[woman's-club phrase, again] that others may have the 
same privilege/ 

'Of course,* said old Brown, with a ready acquiescence 
which showed his perception of having gone too far. 'If you 
don't like the religious ritual of England, you go to America. 
If you don't like the social ritual of America, you go to 
England. Turn and turn about it's all fair. Sometimes one 
thing seems the important thing; sometimes another/ 

*I don't believe that is just what Ellen means,' I put in, 
for I felt that I was now coming to a better understanding 
of my spouse. 1 think she means that it's kind of exasperat- 
ing to be conscious of your ability to play a large part, 
and yet to be hampered by a cramped stage and indifferent 
scenery and an audience that isn't well, that isn't quite so 
distinguished as some other one you have in mind. H'ml* 

'Of course/ admitted old Brown again. It must be awful 
to have lots of money and yet to feel all the time that 
there's no way of spending it at home to your advantage 
and credit. Glory, I might add, too. If that's overstrong, I'll 
make it vainglory. Think of those poor Southerners who 
used to have to come away up to New York to work off 
their dollars, because there was no striking opportunity of 
doing so in their own district. Cotton-fields traveled then; 
rents and dividends travel now/ 

'Those poor people precisely/ said Ellen sympatheti- 
cally. 1 was always so sorry for them, too/ 

'You weren't any such thing/ I protested. 'You never 
thought anything about it you know you didn't. You 
weren't old enough/ 

'Well, anyway, I'm sorry for them now/ 

'No, you're not, either; they haven't got any more money 
nowadays/ 

1 mean' began my wife, in a vexed tone. Then she 
stopped, disdainful of my little sally. You're beginning to 
feel better, aren't you?' she said. 'Hadn't you better let them 
carry away that plate of orange peelF 
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I was beginning to feel better-so much better that when 
we resumed our comments and speculatons after lunch 
(to which meal I actually went down) I was able to assist 
in devising a career such as should be possible in England 
for a gentleman, a scholar, and a landlord: 'For of course 
they'll have estates there, too/ said by thoughtful Ellen. 
And we agreed between ourselves, despite old Brown, that 
perhaps our late compatriots could seize and meant to 
seize-larger opportunities than those connected merely 
with balls, dinners, and house parties, that they might be 
among the first-strung cables in the vast bridge that was 
soon and indissolubly to unite But I am no post-prandial 
orator, as yet; so I will refrain. However, we generously 
extended them invitations in the direction of literature and 
art and science (as patrons, at least), and in the direction 
of philanthropy, of education, even of politics; 'seeing/ said 
Ellen again, 'that England is a country where it is possible 
for a gentleman and a scholar and a landlord to make his 
weight felt in the governing of things. He is sure, also, of 
being treated with deference by the populace' 

'Even if he doesn't deserve it/ I broke in. 

It's very pleasant/ rejoined my wife, 'to be treated with 
deference, whether you deserve it or not. And it's a coun- 
try, too, where the very tradespeople* 

'Ellen!' I cried, 'no more. My father kept a country store 
at Schenect ' 

My wife turned her back on me and walked away. With 
her the past is past; her face is set toward the future. 

All through the afternoon I continued to pick up. Toward 
dinner-time I took a turn or two over the deck in a fairly 
sprightly style; it seemed as absurd that I should ever have 
been seasick as it had seemed, on land, that I ever could 
be, or, as it had seemed during the actual trouble, that I 
ever could be anything else, or ever had been anything else. 
That evening, as I was in good health and spirits, and fully 
presentable, Ellen brought me to the notice of the lady 
whom I have alluded to throughout, thanks to Brown's 
fancy, under a floral designation. My partner thought (and 
properly enough, I'm sure) that she might strain her inter- 
est in that direction so far as to bring forward her own 
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husband, and I must say that I was very graciously re- 
ceived. I carefully toned down the jauntiness that was the 
inevitable accompaniment of the great and agreeable re- 
action from which I was now profiting; I was discreet, brief, 
and a bit distingue (I had never made a conscious study 
of being any of the three before), and Ellen has assured 
me more than once since that happy hour that I may very 
well hope for a satisfactory participation in her own lu- 
minous future. 

The next day I made the acquaintance of the two men. 
I had ten minutes' talk with one of them up near the chart- 
room door; and if it had really been a day (a full day, in- 
stead of a mere fragmental half day to finish the trip) some- 
thing memorable might have been said. But it was the 
eleventh hour well-nigh, indeed, on the twelfth; it was no 
time for confession, nor for profession. But the new Eng- 
lishman was friendly and approachable enough, and com- 
municative enough, too, toward a ten-minute acquaint- 
ance. I was very much pleased with him, and very much 
pleased with myself. I trust, too, that he was pleased with 
me; for seldom have I been more solicitous about the im- 
pression I might be making on one so much my junior. 

Is it necessary for me to state that my wife and I sub- 
sequently met these distinguished neo-Anglicans on land? 
I trust not. But I must disabuse you, in mere honesty, of 
the idea that we met them repeatedly, or that we became 
in any great degree intimate with them. They, indeed, en- 
tertained us but only once. Perhaps we expected more 
until we recalled old Brown's caustic observation that our 
friends would probably not go to the trouble of establish- 
ing themselves in England merely for the purpose of enter- 
taining their former fellow citizens. We went down into 
Warwick presently: Ellen said something about the attrac- 
tions of the midland counties. The sole function to which 
our fellow voyagers bade us was quite small and simple 
(though, indeed, tasteful and tactful), and it was given 
while things were on the provisional footing that preceded 
the family's full and formal establishment. But it brought 
Ellen into immediate contact with three or four people of 
the kind she wanted to reach, and circumstances made it 
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almost as easy for her to follow them up in the country as 
in town. You have heard, dear reader, of the Indian juggler 
and the mango-tree that sprouts and mounts before your 
very eyes. Well, Ellen is a social mango-grower, if ever one 
existed on this planet. Let the tiniest blade of opportunity 
show itself upon the bare, hard field of society, and she 
detects it, she coaxes it, she manipulates it; it grows, it 
towers, it spreads, and presently we are sitting under its 
shade and weaving chaplets from its foliage for our trium- 
phant brows. At least, this is the sort of thing I am antici- 
pating; nor are you to imagine for a moment that Ellen has 
foregone to any great degree her cultivation of the Rose. 
At this very moment, while I am penning these few pages, 
Ellen herself sits near me, revolving in her mind tibe phrases 
which she shall employ in announcing to our English friends 
our return to English shores, and I am sure that her choicest 
drops of epistolary dew will fall upon the petals of the Rose. 
I hope our friends will be as kind as she expects. 

For we, too, dear reader, have elected to join the younger 
band of pilgrims; we, too, have determined to traverse the 
vasty deep in pursuit of a higher and brighter ideal; we, 
too, shall strive to merit the tolerance of the great and the 
deference of the less. I shall not say, however, that we are 
prompted to this course through any triumph achieved in 
their new field by our immediate predecessors. For they 
have not triumphed; tibey have established themselves 
creditably, and that is all. Though they were of the first 
magnitude at home, they are but undistinguished stars of 
moderate lustre, in the great constellation of old world so- 
ciety. The British empire has encompassed them in its vast 
maw like so many unconsidered trifles, and seems to hold 
that wide orifice distended!, as if to say, 'Send on as many 
more as you please.* This attitude of the British beast awes 
yet fascinates us. I am like a tomtit before an anaconda, 
or a novice climbing the terraces of Monte Carlo, or a 
provincial magnate just stepping into Wall Street. We feel 
the fall magnitude of the monster for the first time, but 
we hope to make a bigger mouthful than some others have 
done; to confess the precise truth, we scent a foeman 
worthy of our steel. No too facile triumph for my Ellen. 1 
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have every confidence in her; I am certain of her coming 
out on top. So we return, now, to grapple with the dragon 
in good earnest. St. George be with us. 

Our own George, however, remains behind, disdainful 
and distrustful of the project. He has an American educa- 
tion, he declares, and means to have an American career. 
Very well; he is of age, and must do as he sees fit. But 
Emmy accompanies us, and we feel that for an American 
girl of good position and breeding and education any career 
is possible. And little Tommy accompanies us too. He is 
destined for Eton, and will face the future light-heartedly 
enough in a high hat and a wide collar. On the Pananglia 
to-day it is we who occupy a suite de luxe; we are a little 
choice of ourselves, and have people to peep into our port- 
holes, just as we ourselves once but never mind. 

Am I a snob? Nay, nay, dear reader, be not too ready 
with your reply. It is I who have asked the question, so 
allow me to be the one to answer it; I much prefer it that 
way. Why, in the first place, then, do I put myself this 
question? Because, whatever my faults, I hope I am too 
much of a man to draw attention to the mote that is in my 
wife's eye while remaining regardless of any possible beam 
in my own. Am I, then, a snob? I am afraid so. No great 
one, I trust; no incorrigible one, I am sure. Perhaps I have 
only the making of one, only the bare beginning of one 
perhaps only the latent possibility that lurks in us one and 
all. But it is there; I feel it, and I confess it. I deplore it, I 
almost blush for it; sometimes I struggle, however feebly, 
against it. 

But I am an Anglo-Saxon, like unto you, pitying reader; 
and have enjoyed the atmosphere of social advantage and 
privilege and leisure as you, also, may have done, or may 
not have done. If not, that is the only difference between 
us the only reason why you are not a snob, too. You are 
an Anglo-Saxon, as well as I, and snobbery is in your blood 
as well as in mine. No civilization has yet reached that high 
stage in which all the virtues and graces are combined. If 
you have political inequality, as in Italy or Spain, then some 
measure of equality in every-day social intercourse is apt 
to be evolved, you meet as man to man, and the snob 
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suffocates before lie is born. If, on the other hand, you 
have political equality, as in America or England, then so- 
cial inequality is like enough to follow, the natural kindliness 
of human intercourse is chilled, and the snob luxuriates. I 
didn't understand old Brown to say (you have, of course, 
detected this high philosophy as his, rather than mine) that 
this sort of thing came about in direct obedience to some 
ascertained law. No; he was no bolder than to hint at some 
obscure, inexplicable principle of balance, of compensation, 
which prevented all the good things of life from gravitating 
together toward some one angle in the terrestrial frame- 
work. In the early winter of our political and social history 
(he further explained) the frozen soil of hard material con- 
ditions gave no hold for this particular plant, and the 
shrewd blasts of a keen democracy would have nipped any 
daring shoot that might have appeared. But the gentler 
days of springtime have now supervened; the warm sun of 
prosperity shines upon us, the grateful breezes of amenity 
now fan the land, and the sprouting plant of snobbism 
waxes high, cumbers the soil where the early Pilgrim foot 
was planted, and is even wafting its insidious thistle-down 
(if the old fellow is to be believed) toward the hitherto 
unsophisticated prairies of the Middle West. About this last, 
I am not so sure, having never been beyond the Alleghenies; 
but it seems probable enough. If it hasn't reached them al- 
ready, it is upon the way, all the same; if it doesn't overtake 
them to-day, it will do so to-morrow. We shall all be snobs, 
sooner or later, dear reader; and I regard myself as less an 
offender than a victim. And these remarks of mine and 
Brown's you are to take not as an apology, but simply as 
an explanation. 

But even here the idea of compensation comes in: we are 
evolving a much needed standard of manners and usages, 
and we are establishing an entente cordiale between the 
two grand divisions of our race. And as regards the con- 
struction of the great bridge that is to join the shores of 
the new world to those of the old, Ellen and I prefer to 
do our share at the beginning rather than at the end. We 
would rather string the earlier cables than merely be mem- 
bers of the throng of foot-passengers that later will tramp 
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over the completed structure. We may look for your praise, 
not your blame, it seems to me, in view of such an ambition. 

Old Brown is doing what he can to help us on. I refer 
once more to his letter, which was thrust into my hands at 
Queenstown, an hour or two ago. His researches on our 
behalf in Hampshire have been crowned with complete 
success he has found us an ancestor and a pedigree. I ex- 
pected no less, indeed, after his brilliant genealogical 
triumph in the cause of the Pilgrim Sons. For he has at 
length joined the Rose to the parent stem, and has im- 
pressed upon the whole clan the stamp of the highest dis- 
tinction. It shows upon their silver, their linen, their note- 
paper, their park gates, their carriage panels; perhaps, in 
a frenzy of inexorable consistency, he has even branded 
it upon their butlers and footmen. After such an achieve- 
ment, what was it to discover connections for us among 
the county families of Hampshire? My wife's grandmother 
was right her second cousin was indeed a lord; and if I 
could find words to express my sense of the tact, the dis- 
cretion, the suavity with which Ellen will make her ap- 
proaches to these people, I should set them down here, you 
may be sure. But I will simply state that she has declared 
her intention to resume her intimacy with the Mayflowers. 
That's what she calls it an 'intimacy/ But I will not recast 
her phraseology. We say, 'To-morrow is Friday,' and 'Next 
month is March'; and the same implied forecast of certainty 
I shall permit to the tongue of my clever wife. I look upon 
that 'intimacy' as one of the certitudes of the immediate 
future. 

Yes, old Brown's letter is distinctly elate; he feels his own 
triumph. Yet one passage in it has a cynical and sub-acid 
quality that would annoy me, if I did not regard the whole 
thing as a mere rhetorical exercise; for Brown's infirmity is 
growing upon him with the years, and sometimes he is 
florid and artificial beyond all bounds of taste or reason* His 
present page makes, indeed, no direct reference to the Pil- 
grim Sons, but what he does say gives me for the first time 
occasion to doubt that there may be any solid satisfaction 
in the fabric of their success. 
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'And now/ he writes, in his last paragraph, 'welcome to 
the sawdust palace; its portal stands open for you. It is 
magnificent enough without, and if it is all hollowness 
within, may you not discover that too soon. But I warn you 
that it is founded on a sapless selfishness, and that its 
crumbling walls are always calling for repair, and that the 
latest comers must contribute the greatest share of the labor. 
All your spare hours you dance away on sawdust, until 
your poor knees sink beneath you as the result of your ardu- 
ous and aimless scufflings. You feed on sawdust, and the 
more you are stuffed with it the hollower and hungrier you 
become. You think in sawdust, and your poor brain be- 
comes dry and disintegrate, and finally blows away. You 
dream of sawdust, and wake from the frantic rivalries of 
the scrambling throng to the real business of the day, which 
is to furnish sawdust and more sawdust. You must con- 
tribute it incessantly, strictly of the grade and quality that 
the supervisors require, and the more you give the more 
you may. And in the end you sigh for the wholesome forest 
where grew all the great trunks that have been betrayed 
and dismembered merely to provide material for so much 
empty and crumbKng folly/ 

This is old Brown at his bestor worst. I repeat these ob- 
servations to Ellen, and she says, 'Fudge!' She even seizes 
the letter, tears it up, and flings the fragments through the 
porthole. This is not altogether civil to Brown, who has 
really done us a substantial favor; but it is just the act to 
restore my confidence and courage, and I I need some- 
thing of the kind. Certainly the recollection of the country 
store at Schenectady (which is no longer so freely men- 
tioned) has no sustaining quality in it. 

But more than once to-day, in the intervals of laborious 
composition, I have found myself with my eyes fixed on the 
distant Welsh coast, repeating half audibly such phrases 
from Brown's letter as I am able to recall. Did he intend 
it for a caution, a gibe, a warning, a taunt? Ah, well; the 
steamer-chairs are being collected in heaps, the stewards 
are hourly becoming more oppressively attentive, the in- 
valids are crawling up to air and sunlight, the gulls are cir- 
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cling round our stern, the deck-hands are busy with 
bunting and with the brass-work of the gunwales, I myself 
am just preparing to dress for my reception into the vast 

community of native Englishry; and before many hours are 
past, we shall begin to know. 



William James: Four Letters 



[William James spent a good part of his childhood in 
Europe, but this early experience did not basically affect 
the significant choices he made upon reaching maturity. 
Unlike his brother Henry, he was able to identify himself 
completely with America's fate; and this he did in a way 
that involved his deepest convictions. As the following let- 
ters show, his was the finest type of patriotism, free of those 
inflationary tendencies that serve either to mask an innate 
lack of curiosity and imagination about the rest of the world 
or to compensate for feelings of inferiority and compulsive 
aggressiveness. Thus, when William James wrote that 
'America doesn't know the meaning of the word corruption 
compared with Europe/ he was not assuming an attitude 
of easy superiority, he was not merely repeating something 
frequently and glibly asserted by his countrymen, but 
actually responding to an historical situation which was still 
fully real to him.] 



To William M. Bolter, Bad-Nauheim, Germany, September 
n, 1899 

. . . The incredible has happened, and Dreyfus, without 
one may say a single positive evidence that he was guilty, 
has been condemned again. The French Republic, which 
seemed about to turn the most dangerous corner in her 
career and enter on the line of political health, laying down 
the finest set of political precedents in her history to serve as 
standards of future imitation and habit, has slipped Hell- 
ward and all the forces of Hell in the country will proceed 
to fresh excesses of insolence. But I don't believe the game 
is lost. Les intellectuels, thanks to the Republic, are now 
aggressively militant as they never were before, and will 
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grow stronger and stronger; so we may hope. I have sent 
you the Tigaro* daily; but of course the reports are too 
long for you to have read through. The most grotesque 
thing about the whole trial is the pretension of awful holi- 
ness, of semi-divinity in the diplomatic documents and 
waste-paper basket scrap from the embassies a farce kept 
up to the very end these same documents being, so far as 
they were anything (and most of them were nothing) , mere 
records of treason, lying, theft, bribery, corruption, and ev- 
ery crime on the part of the diplomatic agents. Either the 
German and Italian governments will now publish or not 
publish all the details of their transactions give the exact 
documents meant by the bordereaux and the exact names 
of the French traitors. If they do not, there will be only two 
possible explanations; either Dreyfus's guilt, or the pride of 
their own sacrosanct etiquette. As it is scarcely conceivable 
that Dreyfus can have been guilty, their silences will be 
due to the latter cause. (Of course it can't be due to what 
they owe in honor to Esterhazy and whoever their other 
allies and servants may have been. E. is safe over the 
border, and a pension for his services will heal all his 
wounds. Any other person can quickly be put in in similar 
condition of happiness.) And they and Esterhazy will then 
be exactly on a par morally, actively conspiring to have an 
innocent man bear the burden of their own sins. By their 
carelessness with the documents they got Dreyfus accused, 
and now they abandon him, for the sake of their own di- 
vine etiquette. 

The breath of the nostrils of all these big institutions is 
crime that is the long and short of it. We must thank God 
for America; and hold fast to every advantage of our posi- 
tion. Talk about our corruption. It is a mere fly-speck of 
superficiality compared with the rooted and permanent 
forces of corruption that exist in the European states. The 
only serious permanent force of corruption in America is 
party spirit. All the other forces are shifting like the clouds, 
and have no partnership with any permanently organized 
ideal. Millionaires and syndicates have their immediate cash 
to pay, but they have no intrenched prestige to work with, 
like the church sentiment, the army sentiment, the aristoc- 
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racy and royalty sentiment, which here can be brought to 
bear in favor o every kind o individual and collective crime 
appealing not only to the immediate pocket of the persons 
to be corrupted, but to the ideals of their imagination as 
well. . . . We 'intellectuals' in America must all work to 
keep our precious birthright of individualism, and freedom 
from these institutions. Every great institution is perforce 
a means of corruption whatever good it may also do. Only 
in the free personal relation is full ideality to be found. I 
have vomited all this out upon you in the hope that it may 
wake a responsive echo. One must do something to work off 
the effect of the Dreyfus sentence. . . . 

P.S. Damn it, America doesn't know the meaning of the 
word corruption compared with Europe! Corruption is so 
permanently organized here that it isn't thought of as such 
it is so transient and shifting in America as to make an 
outcry whenever it appears. 

To Mrs. Henry Whitman, Rye, England, October 5, 1899 

You see where at last we have arrived, at the end of the 
first etape of this pilgrimage the second station of the 
cross, . . . with the continent over, and England about to 
begin. The land is bathed in greenish-yellow light and misty 
drizzle of rain. The little town, with its miniature brick walls 
and houses and nooks and coves and gardens, makes a 
curiously vivid and quaint picture, alternately suggesting 
English, Dutch, and Japanese effects that one has seen in 
pictures all exceedingly tiny (so that one wonders how 
families ever could have been reared in most of the houses) 
and neat and zierlich to the last degree. Refinement in 
architecture certainly consists in narrow trim and the ab- 
sence of heavy mouldings. Modern Germany is incredibly 
bad from that point of view much worse, apparently, than 
America. But the German people are a good safe fact for 
great powers to be intrusted to earnest and serious, and 
pleasant to be with, as we found them, though it was 
humiliating enough to find how awfully imperfect were 
one's powers of conversing in their language. . . . 
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Seven mortal weeks did we spend at the Curort, 
Nauheim, for an infirmity of the heart which I contracted, 
apparently, not much more than a year ago, and which 
now must be borne, along with the rest of the white man's 
burden, until additional visits to Nauheim have removed it 
altogether for ordinary practical purposes. N. was a sweetly 
pretty spot, but I longed for more activity, A glorious week 
in Switzerland, solid in its sometimes awful, sometimes 
beefy beauty; and two days in Paris, where I could gladly 
have stayed the winter out, merely for the fun of the sight 
of the intelligent and interesting streets; then hither, where 
BL J. 1 has a real little bijou of a house and garden, and 
seems absolutely adapted to his environment, and very weE 
and contented in the leisure to write and to read which the 
place affords. 

In a few days we go almost certainly to the said H. J.'s 
apartment, still unlet, in London, where we shall in all prob- 
ability stay till January, the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot. ... I long for the definitive settlement and ability 
to get to work. I am very glad indeed, too, to be in an 
English atmosphere again. Of course it will conspire better 
with my writing tasks, and after all it is more congruous 
with one's nature and one's inner ideals. Still, one loves 
America above all things, for her youth, her greenness, her 
plasticity, innocence, good intentions, friends, everything. 
Je veux que mes cendres reposent sur les bords du Charles, 
au milieu de ce bon peuple de Harvard Square que fai tant 
aimS. That is what I say, and what Napoleon B. would have 
said, had his life been enriched by your and my educational 
and other experiences poor man, he knew too little of life, 
had never even heard of us, whilst we have heard of him! 

Seriously speaking., though, I believe that international 
comparisons are a great waste of time at any rate, interna- 
tional judgments and passings of sentence are. Every nation 
has ideals and difficulties and sentiments which are an im- 
penetrable secret to one not of the blood. Let them alone, 
let each one work out its own salvation on its own lines. 
They talk of the decadence of France. The hatreds and the 
coups de gueule of the newspapers there are awful. But I 

1 His brother, Henry James. 
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doubt if the better ideals were ever so aggressively strong; 
and I fancy it is the fruit of the much decried republican 
regime that they have become so. My brother represents 
English popular opinion as less cock-a-whoop for war than 
newspaper accounts would lead one to imagine; but I don't 
know that he is in a good position for judging. I hope if they 
do go to war that the Boers will give them fits, and I heartily 
emit an analogous prayer on behalf of the Philippines. . . . 

To Miss Frances R. Morse, Rome, December 25, 20,00 
. . . Rome is simply the most satisfying lake of pictur- 
esqueness and guilty suggestiveness known to this child. 
Other places have single features better than anything in 
Rome, perhaps, but for an ensemble Rome seems to beat 
the world. Just a FEAST for the eye from the moment you 
leave your hotel door to the moment you return. Those who 
say that beauty is all made up of suggestion are well dis- 
proved here. For the things the eyes most gloat on, the in- 
conceivably corrupted, besmeared and ulcerated surfaces, 
and black and cavernous glimpses of interiors, have no sug- 
gestions save of moral horror, and their 'tactile values/ as 
Berenson would say, are pure gooseflesh. Nevertheless the 
sight of them delights. And then there is such a geologic 
stratification of history! 1 dote on the fine equestrian statue 
of Garibaldi, on the Janiculum, quietly bending his head 
with a look half -meditative, half-strategical, but wholly vic- 
torious, upon Saint Peter's and the Vatican, What luck for a 
man and a party to have opposed to it an enemy that stood 
up for nothing that was ideal, for everything that was mean 
in life. Austria, Naples, and the Mother of harlots here, were 
enough to deify anyone who defied them. What glorious 
things are some of these Italian inscriptions for example on 
Giordano Bruno's statue: 

A BRUNO 
il secolo da lui divinato 

qui 
dove il rogo arse. 

'here, where the faggots burned/ It makes the tears come, 
for the poetic justice; though I imagine B. to have been a 
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very pesky sort of a crank, worthy of little sympathy had 
not the 'rogo* done its work on him. Of the awful corrup- 
tions and cruelties which this place suggests there is no end. 
Our neighbors in rooms and commensaux at meals are 
the J. G. Frazers he of the 'Golden Bough/ Tausanias/ 
and other three- and six-volume works of anthropological 
erudition, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and a 
sucking babe of humility, unworldliness and molelike sight- 
lessness to everything except print. . . . He, after Tylor, 
is the greatest authority now in England on the religious 
ideas and superstitions of primitive peoples, and he knows 
nothing of psychical research and thinks that the trances, 
etc., of savage soothsayers, oracles and the like, are all 
feigned! Verily science is amusing! But he is conscience in- 
carnate, and I have been stirring him up so that I imagine 
he will now proceed to put in big loads of work in the 
morbid psychological direction. . . . 

To Miss Pauline Goldmark, Patterdale, England, July 2, 
1908 

... I have been riding about on stage-coaches for five 
days past, but the hills are so treeless that one gets little 
shade, and the sun's glare is tremendous. It is a lovely coun- 
try, however, for pedestrianizing in cooler weather. Moun- 
tains and valleys compressed together as in the Adiron- 
dacks, great reaches of pink and green hillside and lovely 
lakes, the higher parts quite fully alpine in character but 
for the fact that no snow mountains form the distant back- 
ground. A strong and noble region, weE worthy of one's 
life-long devotion, if one were a Briton. And on the whole, 
what a magnificent land and race is this Britain! Every 
thing about them is of better quality than the corresponding 
thing in the U.S. with but few exceptions, I imagine. And 
the equilibrium is so well achieved, and the human tone so 
cheery, blithe and manly! and the manners so delightfully 
good. Not one unwholesome-loddng man or woman does 
one meet here for 250 that one meets in America. Yet I be- 
lieve (or suspect) that ours is eventually the bigger destiny, 
if we can only succeed in living up to it, and thou in 22nd 
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St. and I in Irving St. must do our respective strokes, which 
after 1000 years will help to have made the glorious col- 
lective resultant. Meanwhile, as my brother Henry once 
wrote, thank God for a world that holds so rich an England, 
so rare an Italy. Alice is entirely aufgegangen in her ideali- 
zation of it. And truly enough, the gardens, the manners, 
the manliness are an excuse. 

But profound as is my own moral respect and admira- 
tion, for a vacation give me the Continent! The civilization 
here is too heavy, too stodgy, if one could use so unamiable 
a word. The very stability and good-nature of all things (of 
course we are leaving out the slum-life!) rest on the basis 
of the national stupidity, or rather iinintellectuality, on 
which as on a safe foundation of non-explosible material, 
the magnificent minds of the elite of the race can coruscate 
as they will, safely. Not until those weeks at Oxford, and 
these days at Durham, have I had any sense of what a part 
the Church plays in the national life. So massive and ail- 
pervasive, so authoritative, and on the whole so decent, in 
spite of the iniquity and farcicality of the whole thing. 
Never were incompatibles so happily yoked together. Talk 
about the genius of Romanism! It's nothing to the genius 
of Anglicanism, for Catholicism still contains some haggard 
elements, that ally it with the Palestinian desert, whereas 
Anglicanism remains obese and round and comfortable and 
decent with the world's decencies, without an acute note 
in its whole life or history, in spite of the shrill Jewish words 
on which its ears are fed, and the nitro-glycerine of the 
Gospels and Epistles which has been injected into its veins. 
Strange feat to have achieved! Yet the success is great 
the whole Church-machine makes for all sorts of graces 
and decencies, and is not incompatible with a high type of 
Churchman, high, that is, on the side of moral and worldly 
virtue. . . . 



Randolph Bourne: On the Eve of War 



[Randolph Bourne was twenty-seven years of age when in 
1913, the year of his graduation from Columbia University, 
he set out on a grand tour of Europe that proved immensely 
fruitful in the development of his personality and of bis 
ideas. Young as he was, he was already a leader of the 
revolt against the genteel tradition; and in these letters one 
remarks the wonderfully alert way in which he turns his 
perceptions of the European scene to the uses of the 
struggle at home for liberation from conventional morality 
and from the mores of American business and politics. 

It is important to note, too, that these letters vividly re- 
cord the shift of interest and sympathy from England to 
the Continental countries, especially France a shift expres- 
sive of the stage of development reached by the American 
intelligentsia in that period. Thus Bourne writes: 'Why do 
we not hear more in America of the incomparable superior- 
ity of French civilization to the English? Our loyalty to the 
latter is an enormous mistake/ And again: "Paris is a great 
spiritual relief after London . . . Paris, democratic, artistic, 
social, sensuous, beautiful, represents almost the complete 
reversal of everything English. . . . The irony and vivacity 
of the French intellectuals delight me; their total absence 
in England made it seem the most alien of all the countries 
I have seen/ This supports the view that, whereas in the 
nineteenth century the American relationship with the Old 
World was mostly centered on 'Mother England/ in the 
twentieth the relationship changed in favor of France. The 
reason is obviously that in this century Americans began 
searching for those elements of culture and experience 
which could be found only in the Continental countries. 
England was at once a foreign country and yet at the same 
time not foreign enough. Hence most of the contemporary 
American writers and artists who went to live in Europe 
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settled in France rather than in England. (T, S. Eliot is the 
one salient exception.) 

Bourne witnessed the outbreak of the war while touring 
Germany. He hurried home, and his last letter, with its cry 
of pain that the civilization he had been admiring seemed 
'so palpably to be torn to shreds/ recalls similar reactions 
on the part of many sensitive Americans who since 1914 
have found again and again that the holy ground of the 
Old World was disintegrating under their feet even while 
they were still intent on learning the secrets of its art and 
thought and vitality in the pursuit of experience.] 

To Carl Zigrosser, Paris, December 13, 1913 

I pulled down the curtain on England with a resolve, when 
I came here, ten days ago, not to look at anything but a 
French book or newspaper. And though the Dublin strike 
was still on, and the leaders were jockeying over Ulster, and 
the Indians were revolting in South Africa, and everything 
was unsettled, I bravely cut it all off and have read of noth- 
ing for the past week but the new French ministry and the 
Saverne affair in the Reichstag, which France is enjoying 
to the full, with a quiet and beautiful irony that makes 
the papers a delight to read. . . . From my experience with 
foreign newspapers I am convinced that we Americans are 
by far the most cosmopolitan people in the world, unless it 
be the Swiss. We can get from our press a wide view of 
European affairs that it is impossible to obtain anywhere 
over here. But the French papers are very delicious; human 
and ironical, with a running comment on everything. They 
tell you how the great man looked when he made his 
speech, the emotions that filled his frame, while the British 
treat everything human as if it were a block of wood; they 
must be the least introspective of peoples, for their writing, 
even their best literature, never gives a hint about how peo- 
ple are feeling inside them. England made me just about 
ready to renounce Anglo-Saxon civilization. Henceforth the 
Irish, the Welsh, the French for me, no Anglo-Saxons. And 
my judgment is all the more impartial because I was excep- 
tionally well-treated in England. 
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But even among radicals, I felt deeply serious, over- 
serious; for it is the pride of the Englishman not to display 
emotion over anything, or take anything seriously. This 
spiritual frivolity (which is very different from any real 
buoyancy and lightness of heart, such as the French seem 
to have, combined with a fundamental profundity and a 
keen intellectuality which makes all English thinking appear 
like child's play), gets on one's nerves in England. 

And here in Paris, though I cannot get much into the 
life or talk with people, I have the feeling of breathing a 
freer, more congenial air. This splendid free university (the 
Sorbonne), with its great lecture halls, decorated with fine 
mural paintings of Chavannes and others, crowded with 
people who wait patiently for an hour before the lecture 
and make a wild dash for seats; its distinguished-looking 
professors; its long list of stimulating courses; its crowds of 
students of all ages and all nationalities; makes Oxford look 
like a primary school, and even Columbia, which is incom- 
parably superior to any British University, look like an ex- 
pensive High School. I had no idea of the wealth of free 
libraries, museums, state-owned theatres and opera-houses, 
special schools, etc., in Paris. London is a pauper city be- 
side it. Why do we not hear more in America of the in- 
comparable superiority of the French civilization to the 
English? Our loyalty to the latter is an enormous mistake. 

The efforts made by good Christian Americans to pre- 
serve the Puritan and moral atmosphere of the American 
home here in wicked Paris are the most amazing things I 
have ever seen. Of course the effect is to drive any person 
with any gumption out of the students* hostels and students' 
clubs, and make their last state worse than their first. 

To Mary Messer, Paris, December 28, 1913 

. . . Paris is a great spiritual relief after London, in whose 
atmosphere I began to feel suffocated. The impersonality, 
the deeply ingrained caste-system, the incorrigible moral 
optimism, the unproductive intellectualism, the lack of emo- 
tion or sensuousness, the barbarity of the outer aspects of 
English living, the insensitiveness to art, the insularity of 
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ideas, all exasperated my feelings and bumped against my 
ideals at every turn. Paris, democratic, artistic, social, sen- 
suous, beautiful, represents almost the complete reversal of 
everything English. And the French writing, so personal, 
and so human; intellectualistic, but with concepts that light 
up vistas of experience and do not confuse them, as most 
English thought does. The irony and vivacity of the French 
temperament delight me; their total absence in England 
made it seem the most alien of all the countries I had seen. 
In France, too, they take woman seriously; she interests 
them immensely in all her aspects, as she does me, and they 
make of life a co-operation with her. In England, the super- 
fluous position of the woman is amazing. The argument 
seems to run something like this: Marriage is a divine in- 
stitution; I must obviously many, and marriage involves 
having a woman in my house, but what on earth am I 
going to do with her? It would be unthinkable to spend 
much money on her, and besides the English temperament 
does not appreciate a charming woman. Oh, well, she is an 
adult and I suppose she can amuse herself. So the wife sort 
of hangs about the house in an anomalous position, half 
mistress, half housekeeper, always with the air of saying, 
What am I supposed to do next? I found the same atmos- 
phere at several houses, and it always gave me a chill. If the 
woman is not even married, her case is hopeless; superflu- 
ous at home, she is even more so in the professional and so- 
cial world. I am certain that if all the old maids (only Eng- 
land could have invented the term and given an insulting 
connotation to a woman independent and able enough not 
to become the hand-maiden of a man) were suddenly mas- 
sacred to-morrow in England, scarcely anybody would 
know the difference. In France, on the other hand, women 
seem to possess personality, and it seems to be felt and 
keenly enjoyed by the men; they are business and profes- 
sional partners of their husbands, and, superficially as seen 
in restaurants and shops, etc., delightfully self-reliant and 
definitely personal, in such contrast to the timid or the 
haughty English woman, who bears always that uneasy 
consciousness of her superfluity in a civilization as hardy 
and as perniciously masculine as any on earth. In France, 
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the delight in conversation and personal intercourse seems 
even to rob vice of its viciousness. 

I am so sensitive to social milieus that the mere thought 
of some of my truest and most convinced ideas rubbing up 
against the contempt of certain of the little groups, uni- 
versity, family, town, etc., makes me turn pale and momen- 
tarily wilts the idea. What a shock to realize that I, the 
preacher of faith to one's inmost truth, am letting these 
alien standards and contrasts affect me so savagely! Well, 
one can pray not to be led into temptation, and if this year 
abroad does nothing else for me, it will have removed for a 
time that impossible life which I have been leading on four 
or five quite alien levels of spiritual attitude. And with the 
reading of the French, so personal, so seriously emotional, 
so strong in their belief in the dignity of infinitely varied 
human experience, a belief that Anglo-Saxondom, it seems 
to me, wholly lacks, this has meant an immense fortifica- 
tion of my confidence in my visaging of life. I find in them 
too the serious consideration of so much of me that is starved 
in the English culture, and my transvaluation of values be- 
gun ten years ago when my Calvinism began to crack has 
just about reached its completion. 

About the comradeship of men and women, I have a few 
such wonderful woman friends that I begin to think that 
perfect play of idea and appreciation is making an ideal 
real, when up springs eternal, insatiable desire, the realiza- 
tion of which, inhibited to me, sets the old problem recur- 
ring poignantly, and makes me wonder whether Shaw's 
preface to 'Getting Married' is not the profoundest and 
wisest word on the matter ever written. It is a subject to 
make one's thoughts, indeed, go round and round without 
satisfaction, and particularly when one is a man, and a man 
cruelly blasted by the powers that brought him into the 
world, in a way that makes him both impossible to be de- 
sired and yet cruel irony that wise Montaigne knew about 
doubly endowed with desire. Give him then an extreme 
fastidiousness of idealism, and you have a soul that should 
satisfy the most ironical of the gods. Encase that soul, which, 
is myself, in Puritan morality, and you produce a refined 
species of spiritual torture, which is relieved only by the 
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demands, appeals, fortunately strong, of philosophy and 
music, and heaven-sent irony which softens and heals the 
wounds. But, to complete the job, make him poor and deny 
him the thorough satisfaction of the higher appeals, deny 
him steady work and thus make easy the sway o desire, 
and you force all his self-impelled action, all his thinking 
and constructive work, to be done in hampering struggle 
with this unrealized desire, which yet another irony colors 
all his appreciations, motivates his love of personality, and 
fills his life with a sort of smouldering beauty. This is a com- 
plete, if perhaps too dark picture. But like many things in 
life, both it and the other side are true. 

So much of the cruelty of human relations seems to me 
to spring from the unequal endowment of desire and ap- 
preciation in men and women, and this arises largely from 
the inequalities of position and social milieu. That is why 
my socialism is so democratic and communistic utterly un- 
like the English Socialism and why the feminist movement 
is so inspiring, for it is going, I hope, to assert the feminine 
point of view, the more personal, social, emotional attitude 
towards things, and so soften the crudities of this hard, 
hierarchical, over-organized, anarchic in the sense of 
split-up into uncomprehending groups civilization which 
masculine domination has created in Anglo-Saxondom, It is 
significant that the feminist movement is weak in France; 
for here, though women have not the vote, yet they are 
'citoyennes/ and are taken with extreme seriousness, and 
are in fact an integral part of the civilization, whereas in 
England one feels they are quite superfluous, and in, 
America occupy a highly artificial position, adored and de- 
spised, at once. Whether we can throw off the evil tentacles 
of the English civilization in America, and work the femi- 
nine into our spirit and life not the effeminate, as it is 
usually understood in America, but the personal, the non- 
official, the naturally human and sensitive, the spirit that 
Tolstoi preaches in Resurrection and Shaw in his best plays. 
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To Alyse Gregory, Paris, March 18, 1914 

The connection between the thought or the f eeling and the 
expression seems so tenuous with us, while here in France 
I am convinced it is as true and accurate as an electric cur- 
rent. They are much more intellectually honest than the 
Anglo-Saxon if the Anglo-Saxon's dishonesty is not really 
an expressional paralysis. If you contradict an American or 
state your opinion boldly, you either wound him or you 
make him sullenly angry with you. If you contradict an 
Englishman, he will be rather amused, the first time, at 
your vagaries; but if you repeat the attitude, he will soon 
cease simply to pay any attention to you. And if you chal- 
lenge the opinion of the Anglo-Saxon, he has the hardest 
work rallying his intellectual defenders, and hates you for 
putting him to the trouble of doing so. Here in France I 
seem to find it all so different. You can state your opinion 
with the utmost frankness, and if your friend does not agree, 
he will contradict you passionately with a dozen *non, non, 
non . . . Y; and he will, moreover, continue the battle with 
inexhaustible ardor till some compromise is reached. He can 
also rally his reasons, and rather enjoys being challenged 
than left tenderly in possession, as I find myself always leav- 
ing Americans. My American friends soon weary of an argu- 
ment, or insist on making it a personal matter, with slightly 
ruffled feelings on both sides. The Frenchman's amour- 
propre somehow does not seem to be situated in his head; 
his soul is more robust than ours. The newspapers say what 
they think too, and battle with ideas rather than with char- 
acters. Personalities play a great part, but behind the per- 
sonality is an idea, a group-mind; in America, it is simply 
the individual, and we have the dimmest notion, unless we 
are Socialists, what idea he is the incarnation of, or what 
group stand solidly behind him. The French are incompa- 
rable social psychologists in everything they write. It is a 
sense that we sadly lack. This was impressed on me by 
reading Winston Churchill's 'The Inside of the Cup* re- 
cently, after several modern French novels of Bourget, 
Tinayre, etc. Now Churchill is seriously trying to do just 
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what these writers are,-that is, present in fictional form the 
crucial social issue of the day. But the treatment was so 
different, it almost seemed like another world. The French 
wrote with the deftest, sincerest touch, with a wealth of 
psychological insight, while Churchill's psychology, though 
his types were good, was desperately unreal, the love story 
conventional, and the 'doing good to people* simply oppres- 
sive. It seems cynical to object to so many people being 
raised from degradation to blessedness simply by kindness, 
but I am convinced that the world does not run that way 
the psychology of Tolstoi's 'Resurrection,* superb book, is 
infinitely truer. To seek social salvation in the kind of sen- 
timental mawkishness that runs through Churchill's book, 
and which Americans seem to drink up with such avidity, 
is to pervert the whole issue, which is one so largely of 
class-relations and institutions. From Churchill, one would 
get the idea that we had only to be infinitely kind to each 
other to make society a Paradise below. Tolstoi with his 
picture of the long extrication from sin, and with his haunt- 
ing presentation of the blind, irrational grip of institutions, 
for which no individual is responsible, comes infinitely 
nearer the realistic view of the world as I see it. The fact 
is, we Americans have the most incorrigible obstinacy to 
seeing things as they are, to looking facts in the face. We 
hystericalize, sentimentalize, and moralize every evil that 
we see. We need an enormous stiffening up of intellectual 
fibre, and a lot of scientific cold-bloodedness. We need to 
see cleanly and unflinchingly, and establish some direct con- 
nection between i, our vision; 2, our intellectual and emo- 
tional expression, and 3, our expression. The English are 
far better than we. Their trouble nowadays is rather the will 
than the vision. My social philosophy is working around to 
a paradoxical desire for Tolstoyan ends through Nietz- 
schean means; socialism, dynamic social religion, through 
the ruthless application of scientific materialism. 

To Alyse Gregory, Paris, April 10, 1914 

The Americans here are still a great trial to me. They unani- 
mously denounce the French temperament and all its ways, 
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and none of them seem to see the intellectual and literary 
side that I admire so much. They are all concerned with 
the horrible immorality, and the contrast with the purity 
and beauty of the American home. I can never discover 
why they all so unanimously leave that American home, 
and come over here to expose themselves to the dangers 
here, or why so many of them live permanently among a 
people whose faithlessness they abhor, whose political cor- 
ruption they shudder at, whose abused femininity they 
shudder over, whose inefficiency enrages them, and whose 
literature they would sooner think of burning than reading. 
They occupy a position something like the Christians in the 
Roman Empire, in the world, but not of the world, I sup- 
pose. And their outraged morality glows to so white a heat 
that I seern like a perfect cynic when I make any attempt 
to really appreciate or understand what I see around me. 
Always ready for a discussion on feminism, I precipitate 
many a wordy battle, and even people who ought to know 
better, go to extreme length in their defense of the Ameri- 
can system. 'American husbands are the kindest in the 
world!' is a remark I often hear,~such an unconscious give- 
away of that attitude of tolerant gallantry, which the Ameri- 
can husband seems so often to have towards his wife, as a 
pleasant child on whom it is a great pleasure to lavish the 
wealth which his 'brains and industry' have 'created/ That 
feeling which is so strong amongst the American middle 
classes, that it is disgraceful for the wife to work, and that 
it is scarcely honorable for a young man to marry until he 
can support himself and his wife, In the style to which she 
has been accustomed/ certainly doesn't make for equality, 
but does make for an economic dependence which has its 
reflection on the spiritual side. Perhaps the French rather 
overdo the equality with the system of the *dot/ and the 
habitual way which the Frenchman has of treating every 
woman as if she was abundantly able to take care of her- 
self. And women do certainly seem to be a more integral 
part of the civilization than they are in England and 
America. After all they are 'citoyennes/ though without the 
suffrage, and all the professions and occupations are open 
without prejudice. And as for 'respect/ there is certainly, in 
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the French papers, none of that patronizing, sniggling tone, 
which usually accompanies mention of young women in the 
papers at home. It seems to me that one must look to tones 
and attitudes and gestures and meanings of words and ways 
of expressing feelings for the understanding of differences 
like these, rather than to the formal manners and customs 
and actions that are so obvious and that everybody sees. 
And I seem to find many of our American attitudes towards 
women so belittling still, and so far from the genuine instinc- 
tive feeling of equality, which I should think would be the 
possession of every modem man or woman. And when you 
get women belittling their own sex, as you find so many 
American women will do, you are almost ready to give up 
in despair. 

This word, 'respect/ which we all like so much, even 
seems to me, or am I wrong? to have some slight aroma of 
masculine tolerance and benevolent chivalry around it still. 
It seems to be in that class of virtues with kindness and 
gratitude, and all those others which the spiritually ruling 
classes in our moral society got established in the past in 
order to feed their amour-propre. 

To Randolph Bourne's Mother, Dresden, July 2,8, igi4 

. . . Last night the streets were filled with crowds until two 

in the morning, singing patriotic songs and cheering for 
Austria, which had just declared war on Serbia. The situa- 
tion looks very dubious, and I am afraid these belligerent 

Germans will start a conflict that might easily become one 
of the most disastrous the world has ever seen. The whole 
German atmosphere is more unsympathetic to me, and 
while I am glad to have seen this part of the world, I doubt 
if I should ever be tempted to come here again. The towns 
and countryside in Southern Germany are very charming, 
and the people much more genial, but above Rothenburg, 
everytMng seemed to change, and you got the modern, 
pushing, pleasure-loving German at his worst. . . . 
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To Alyse Gregory, Dresden, July 30, 1924 

There's the threatened war, which has already damaged 
the Socialist congress that I anticipated attending at Vienna, 
and which seems about to set the whole world crazy. It 
made me very blue to see the crowd of youths parading 

the streets long after midnight the other night, cheering for 
Austria and the war and singing "Die Wacht am Rhein/ It 
will give these statesmen who will play their military pawns 
against each other such a splendid excuse for their folly, for 
they can say that they were pushed into it by the en- 
thusiastic demands of the people. I do like very much the 
clean and massive lines of the new German architecture and 
the boldness and versatility of the household art and decora- 
tive work; and I am enthusiastic about their municipal 
science, and their sense of efficiency and their instinct for 
machinery which makes their factories and workshops look 
almost like laboratories or hospitals, so clean and profes- 
sional are they. But there are too many traces left of that 
horrible age of materialism and barbarous taste that must 
have followed the French war, and it will be a long time 
before that truly glorious Germany, towards which every- 
thing seems to be converging, will be perfect. But then there 
is something in the soul of the people which I can't make 
articulate, but which I know I don't like, a sort of thickness 
and sentimentality and a lack of critical sense, which puts 
them poles apart from the ever-delightful and expressive 
and introspective French. 

To Alyse Gregory, Scandinavian-American lines, S.S. Oscar 
II, August 25, 1914 

. . . The wheels of the clock have so completely stopped 

in Europe, and this civilization that I have been admiring 
so much seems so palpably about to be torn to shreds that 
I do not even want to think about Europe until the war is 
over and life is miming again. . . 
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